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“I  must  refer  you  to  the  great  Chronicle  of  Pantagruel  for 
the  knowledge  of  that  genealogy  and  antiquity  of  race  by 
which  Gargantua  is  come  unto  us.  In  it  you  may  understand 
more  at  large  how  the  giants  were  born  in  this  world,  and 
how  from  them  by  a  direct  line  issued  Gargantua,  the  father  of 
Pantagruel  .  .  .  Would  to  God  every  one  had  as  certain  knowl¬ 
edge  of  his  genealogy  since  the  time  of  the  ark  of  Noah  until 
this  age.  I  think  many  are  at  this  day  emperors,  kings,  dukes, 
princes  and  popes  on  the  earth,  whose  extraction  is  from  some 
porters  and  pardon-peddlers;  as  on  the  contrary,  many  are 
now  poor  wandering  beggars,  wretched  and  miserable,  who 
are  descended  of  the  blood  and  lineage  of  great  kings  and 
emperors,  occasioned,  as  I  conceive  it,  by  the  transport  and 
revolution  of  kingdoms  and  empires.” — Rabelais. 


Compiler's  Note. 

This  story  was  originally  intended  as  an  article  for  the 
Galveston  News,  to  be  published  on  the  eve  of  the  celebration 
of  the  Texas  Centennial  and  with  the  idea  of  encouraging  as 
a  part  of  the  exercises  some  special  commemoration  of  General 
and  Mrs.  Long.  The  wealth  of  data  on  hand  induced  its  exten¬ 
sion  beyond  what  was  designed.  This  is  not  an  apology.  The 
compiler  acknowledges  with  sincere  appreciation,  the  assist¬ 
ance  and  encouragement  he  has  received  in  its  preparation, 
from  his  wife,  a  great  granddaughter  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Marshall 
(Wilkinson)  Briscoe,  an  elder  sister  of  Mrs.  Jane  Herbert 
(Wilkinson)  Long. 


A  Daughter  of  Maryland  Was  The 
Mother  of  Texas 

Why  This  Story  Was  Written. 

It  is  not  at  all  strange  that  the  people  of  the  “Lone  Star 
State”  are  interested  in  the  approaching  celebration  of  their 
Centennial  (June  6,  1936),  but  it  may  cause  some  surprise  to 
know  that  a  similar  sentiment  intrigues  many  others  who  have 
never  lived  or  even  been  in  Texas  and  whose  places  of  abode 
are  scattered  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  United 
States.  The  interest  of  these  outsiders  in  the  coming  event 
is  of  a  two-fold  nature,  namely,  their  relationship  to  the  lady 
who  is  the  theme  of  this  sketch  and  their  desire  that  fitting 
tribute  be  then  paid  to  her  memory  and  that  of  her  husband 
and  their  connection  with  the  early  history  of  the  state.  As 
Mr.  Thomas  Dunbar  Affleck  of  Galveston,  a  great-great 
nephew  of  “Aunt  Jane”  (affectionately  so  known  to  her  kin¬ 
folk)  has  most  diligently  collected  data  regarding  his  relative 
and  recourse  may  readily  be  had  to  him  and  his  scrap-book  for 
the  details  of  her  activities  in  Texas,  this  compilation  will  be 
addressed  to  the  matter  of  her  birth  in  Maryland,  references 
to  her  forbears  and  connections  of  that  province  and  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  its  neighboring  colony  and  some  pertinent  allusions  to 
the  history  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived. 

The  Date  and  Place  of  Birth  of  Jane  Herbert 

Wilkinson. 

On  July  23, 1798,  a  baby  girl,  the  last  child  of  a  large  family, 
was  born  on  “Truman's  Place,”  the  name  of  her  father’s  plan¬ 
tation,  near  the  Patuxent  River,  in  Charles  County,  Maryland, 
and  within  thirty  miles  of  the  area  which  a  short  time  before 
had  been  selected  as  the  site  of  the  Federal  Capital  of  the 
United  States,  by  the  name  District  of  Columbia.  In  due  sea¬ 
son  the  new  arrival,  after  attendant  ceremonies  of  the  Epis¬ 
copal  Church,  long  the  faith  of  her  ancestors,  became  Jane 
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Herbert  Wilkinson  and  remained  such  until  her  marriage,  at 
an  early  age,  to  Doctor  (later  General)  James  Long.  Although, 
as  has  been  indicated,  the  birth  of  a  child  had  probably  ceased 
to  be  a  novelty  in  the  family,  we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
the  fond  parents  indulged,  as  is  their  habit,  in  many  day 
dreams  regarding  their  baby’s  future,  but  that  they  pictured 
her  as  ever  at  any  time  during  her  life  or  after  her  death  being 
historically  known  as  “The  Mother  of  Texas”  is  beyond  the 
stretch  of  human  imagination. 

Her  Parents — Capt.  William  Mackall  Wilkinson 
and  Ann  Herbert  Dent. 

The  father  of  this  child  was  Capt.  William  Mackall  Wilkin¬ 
son,  an  officer  of  that  rank,  in  the  Maryland  Militia,  during  the 
Revolutionary  War.  He  was  born  in  the  province  of  Maryland, 
February  12,  1752,  and  died  testate,  in  Charles  County,  March 
12,  1799.  The  mother  was  Mrs.  Ann  Herbert  (Dent)  Wilkin¬ 
son,  who  was  born  October  30,  1756,  on  “Clark’s  Inheritance” 
and  “Clark’s  Purchase,”  her  father’s  plantation,  in  the  same 
county,  and  died  July  15,  1813,  in  Washington,  Adams  County, 
Mississippi,  to  which  she  had  removed  in  1811.  Capt.  and  Mrs. 
William  Mackall  Wilkinson  were  married  in  Maryland,  Feb¬ 
ruary  24,  1774. 

Her  Love  Story  and  Marriage  to  Dr.  James  Long. 

Jane  Wilkinson  met  Dr.  James  Long,  who  it  is  said  was 
born  February  9,  1793,  in  Virginia,  while  she  was  still  a  school 
girl  and  living  with  her  sister,  Mrs.  Calvit.  Seemingly,  it  was 
a  case  of  love  at  first  sight  and  ended  in  the  marriage  of  the 
young  couple  on  May  14,  1815.  Their  love  story  has  been 
charmingly  told,  but  with  some  little  writer’s  license,  by  Gen. 
Mirabeau  Buonaparte  Lamar,  famous  in  Texas  history  and 
himself  of  Maryland  ancestry,  and  is  incorporated  in  and  forms 
a  part  of  Gen.  Henry  Stuart  Foote’s  “Texas  and  The  Texans,” 
published  in  1841. 

Mrs.  Long,  as  will  be  seen,  might  have  claimed,  had  she 
been  the  sort  to  boast  of  it,  an  American  ancestry  of  the  best, 
dating  back  to  practically  the  beginning  of  the  English  settle- 
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ment  of  our  continent  and  thereby  giving  effective  support  to 
the  historical  statements  that  she  was  the  first  woman  to  enter 
and  one  of  her  children  the  first  child  to  be  born  of  Anglo- 
American  blood  in  Texas.  To  one  who  has  studied  the  many 
family  lines  of  our  heroine,  for  so  we  are  pleased  to  regard 
her,  and  who  as  the  result  of  such  study,  knows  the  stories  of 
the  lives  and  accomplishments,  on  this  side  of  the  water,  of 
those  who  have  preceded  her,  small  room  for  wonder  is  left 
that  their  descendant,  although  a  woman  and  gentle  born, 
should  have  possessed,  to  so  marked  a  degree,  the  spirit  of 
adventure  which  animated  her  or  the  personal  courage,  almost 
masculine,  which  enabled  her  to  defend  herself  and  her  camp 
in  the  wilderness  against  the  attacks  of  the  beasts  of  the  forest 
and  of  an  even  more  savage  people,  while  she  was  keeping  the 
faith  and  awaiting  the  return  of  her  beloved  husband.  Truly, 
however,  such  characteristics  were  her  heritage. 

William  Wilkinson ,  Sr.f  an  Ancestor — Gen.  James 

Wilkinson. 

Although  the  subject  of  our  story  descended  from  two 
distinct  lines  of  Wilkinsons,  the  branch  thereof  with  which  we 
have  a  present  concern  was  founded  in  Maryland  by  the  Hon. 
William  Wilkinson,  who  came  to  the  province  after  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  was  a  man  of  affairs,  a  landed 
proprietor,  of  diversified  business  interests  and  a  public  official 
of  note.  It  is  not  known  when,  where  or  whom  he  married, 
although  the  thought  may  be  indulged  that  one  of  his  wives, 
it  may  be  his  only  one,  bore  the  maiden  name  “Truman.”  His 
will  was  proved  August  29,  1726,  and  does  not  mention  a  wife, 
from  which  failure,  it  may  be  concluded,  that  she  had  pre¬ 
deceased  him.  Among  those  named  in  the  will  as  objects  of 
the  testator’s  bounty  were  two  grandsons  and  a  granddaughter. 
We  are  only  concerned,  at  this  time,  with  the  grandson,  who 
for  purpose  of  identification,  we  will  later  designate  as 
“William  Wilkinson  2nd.”  These  grandchildren  were  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  testator’s  son,  Francis  Wilkinson,  who  died  before  his 
father.  Although  Mr.  Wilkinson  did  not  make  any  testamen¬ 
tary  provision  for  a  Capt.  Joseph  Wilkinson  of  Calvert  County, 
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authentic  contemporary  records  lend  some  color  to  the  belief 
that  this  Joseph  was  also  his  son,  who  it  may  be  was  omitted 
from  his  father’s  will  because  he  had  otherwise  been  provided 
for.  The  will  of  Capt.  Joseph  Wilkinson  was  proved  July  15, 
1735,  and  mentioned  a  wife,  daughter  and  a  son  Joseph  and 
showed  the  children  were  minors.  Whether  the  relationship 
between  William  and  Joseph  Wilkinson  has  been  correctly 
assumed  or  not,  there  can  be  no  possible  doubt  that  the  latter 
was  the  paternal  grandfather  of  Gen.  James  Wilkinson,  who 
was  born  near  Benedict,  Maryland,  in  1757  and  died  in  Mexico, 
1825.  As  is  known  to  every  reader  of  American  history, 
whether  based  on  fact  or  fancy,  Gen.  James  Wilkinson  was  an 
important  figure,  not  only  in  national  affairs,  but  as  well,  was  a 
participant  in  many  interesting  events  with  which  the  great 
Southwest  had  a  more  direct  connection.  Naturally  a  man  of 
brilliant  mind,  his  inborn  ability  and  talents  were  materially 
augmented  by  the  liberal  education  the  wealth  of  his  people 
enabled  him  to  receive  from  private  tutors,  during  his  youth, 
at  their  home  on  the  Patuxent  and  in  later  years  at  college. 
Add  to  these,  an  attractive  and  magnetic  personality  and  it  is  not 
surprising,  that  he  won  favor  and  influence  in  army  and  public 
and  private  life  and  from  the  combination  became  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  personages  of  his  day,  only  to  become  and  the 
pity  of  it  is  beyond  expression,  virtually  an  outcast  and  the  most 
scathingly  censured  and  denounced  individual  in  American 
history  or  romance.  According  to  his  published  memoirs,  his 
paternal  grandfather,  his  father  and  brother,  the  latter  also 
a  revolutionary  officer,  all  bore  the  given  name — Joseph.  He 
married  firstly,  a  Miss  Biddle,  of  the  well  and  favorably 
known  Philadelphia  family  of  that  name.  Some  of  the  his¬ 
torical  accounts  of  the  lady  of  this  sketch  say,  that  she  was  a 
niece  of  Gen.  Wilkinson  and  that  the  latter’s  son,  Capt.  Biddle 
Wilkinson  of  the  United  States  Army,  rescued  and  brought 
her  back  to  civilization.  As  to  these  statements  and  to  the 
great  relief  of  some  members  of  the  family,  whose  epidermis 
is  thin  and  delicate,  it  can  be  said,  without  fear  of  successful 
contradiction,  that  as  Capt.  William  Mackall  Wilkinson  was 
an  only  son,  Gen.  Wilkinson  could  not  have  been  the  uncle 
and  consequently  his  son  Biddle  could  not  have  been  a  first 
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cousin  of  our  subject  and  that  if  any  kinship  existed  at  all,  it 
was  in  a  remote  degree  or  possibly  of  the  Maryland  type,  which, 
when  it  is  the  desire  of  the  claimants,  is  all  comprehending. 

Francis  Wilkinson  and  His  Wife  Anne  Smith. 

The  before  mentioned  Francis  Wilkinson,  the  paternal 
grandfather  of  Capt.  William  Mackall  Wilkinson,  died  young. 
He  left  a  will  which  was  proved  April  26,  1725,  a  wife  and 
three  minor  children.  The  wife,  Anne  (Smith)  Wilkinson, 
was  born  1694  and  died  testate  1759.  She  was  a  daughter  of 
Col.  Walter  Smith  and  his  wife,  Mrs.  Rachel  (Hall)  Smith. 
Mrs.  Anne  (Smith)  Wilkinson  married  secondly,  as  his  second 
wife,  Col.  Thomas  Truman  Greenfield,  by  whom  she  also  had 
issue.  This  Col.  Greenfield  though  not  an  ancestor  of  our 
subject,  was  the  father  of  children,  who  were  her  kinsmen  of 
the  half-blood.  He  was  of  old  and  approved  lineage,  a  good 
citizen  and  official  and  soldier  worthy  of  mention,  who  owed 
his  given  and  middle  names  and  a  considerable  estate  as  well, 
to  an  uncle  by  marriage,  Maj.  Thomas  Truman,  one  of  Mary¬ 
land's  celebrated  militia  officers,  even  though  he  was  at  one 
time  ‘‘broke,"  as  the  military  expression  has  it,  because  in 
1675,  while  in  command  of  the  Maryland  forces,  at  Piscatta- 
way,  in  a  punitive  expedition  against  the  Indians,  by  the 
combined  militia  of  the  province  and  Virginia,  he  had  not 
vigorously  enough  opposed  the  order  of  the  Colony's  com¬ 
mander,  Col.  John  Washington,  the  emigrant  ancestor  and 
great  grandfather  of  Gen.  George  Washington,  to  his  soldiers, 
to  execute  five  of  the  redskins,  by  knocking  them  in  the  heads 
with  their  muskets.  After  a  time  however,  Maj.  Truman  was 
restored  to  his  former  rank  and  died  well  placed  in  the  favor 
and  confidence  of  the  Lord  Proprietor  of  the  province. 

William  Wilkinson ,  77,  and  His  Wife  Barbara  Mackall. 

One  of  the  sons  of  Francis  and  Anne  (Smith)  Wilkinson, 
was  he,  whom  we  have  heretofore  designated  as  William  Wilkin¬ 
son  2d,  a  native  of  Maryland  and  of  the  third  generation  of 
his  line  in  that  province.  As  a  result  of  his  official  services  and 
standing  in  the  two  counties  in  which  he  from  time  to  time  re¬ 
sided,  he  like  his  grandfather,  was  entitled  to  the  use  of  a  prefix 
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to  his  name,  the  title  of  “Honorable.”  He  married  Barbara 
Mackall,  a  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Benjamin  Mackall  1st,  and 
the  latter's  wife,  Mrs.  Barbara  (Smith)  Holdsworth-Mackall. 
One  son,  William  Mackall  Wilkinson  and  several  daughters 
were  the  issue  of  William  Wilkinson  and  his  wife  Barbara 
(Mackall)  Wilkinson. 

The  Distaff  Side  of  the  Wilkinson  Line. 

Having  now  brought  down  the  male  side  of  the  Wilkinson 
line  from  William  Wilkinson,  its  Maryland  founder,  to  Mrs. 
Long,  we  will  retrace  our  genealogical  footsteps  and  discuss 
the  distaff  side. 

Hon.  Richard  Smith ,  Sr. — Col.  Walter  Smith  and  Wife 

Rachel  Hall. 

The  first  to  be  treated,  in  sequential  order,  if  not  in  point 
of  the  time  of  arrival  in  the  province,  will  be  the  Hon. 
Richard  Smith,  Sr.  Official  records  establish  that  he  proved 
up  his  land  rights,  for  his  personal  advent  of  February,  1649, 
and  for  the  arrival  of  Eleanor,  his  wife,  in  August,  1651. 
A  lawyer  by  profession,  he  was  commissioned  Attorney- 
General  of  the  province,  September  27,  1657,  and  held  the 
office  until  1660.  His  residence  and  land  holdings  were  on 
St.  Leonard's  creek,  in  Calvert  County.  As  he  was  early 
styled  “Lieutenant,”  it  is  to  be  presumed,  such  was  his  rank 
in  the  provincial  militia  and  as  not  infrequently,  “senior,”  or 
an  abbreviation  of  it,  followed  his  name,  the  need  for  dis- 
tinguishment  from  his  son  of  the  same  name  is  indicated.  On 
several  occasions,  he  represented  his  county  in  the  provincial 
assembly.  No  record  of  any  will  nor  administration  upon  his 
estate  has  been  found,  which  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact,  that  he  is  supposed  to  have  died  during  the  turmoil  of 
the  Protestant  Revolution  of  1689,  when  the  probate  records, 
if  kept  at  all,  were  badly  kept.  Two  of  the  children  of  Hon. 
Richard  and  Mrs.  Eleanor  Smith  were :  Capt.  Richard  Smith, 
Jr.,  whose  record  will  be  later  set  forth  and  Col.  Walter 
Smith.  The  latter  married  in  1686,  Rachel  Hall,  born  in 
1670  and  died  testate,  October  28,  1730,  a  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Richard  Hall.  We  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  the 
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maiden  surname  of  Mrs.  Eleanor  Smith.  Col.  Walter  Smith 
was  strongly  opposed  to  the  Protestant  Revolution  and  its 
leaders,  and  indicated  his  position  in  signing  several  declara¬ 
tive  remonstrances  against  it  and  them.  He  was  for  many 
years  and  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  a  vestryman  of  All 
Saints  Parish,  Calvert  County,  but  in  July,  1698,  having 
drunk  the  health  of  the  former  King  James,  was  accused  of 
Jacobite  leanings.  His  home  plantation,  in  the  same  county, 
was  interchangeably  called  “Hall's  Craft”  and  “Hall's  Croft.” 
On  September  4,  1689,  he  was  commissioned  Captain  of  foot, 
in  the  militia  of  his  home  county,  promoted  to  Major  August 
17,  1695,  and  after  1706  was  called  Colonel.  Besides  holding 
other  offices,  Col.  Smith  represented  his  county  in  the  As¬ 
sembly,  from  1696  to  1704  and  from  1708  to  1711;  was  one 
of  the  Justices  of  the  County  Court,  on  May  16,  1694,  and 
October  16  following;  added  to  the  Quorum,  July  10,  1696, 
which  meant,  that  without  his  presence  or  that  of  another  of 
equal  rank,  the  puisne  justices  could  not  hold  court.  He 
became  Presiding  Justice  on  May  10,  1699.  Col.  Smith's  will 
was  proved  June  4,  1711.  One  of  his  daughters,  as  has  been 
said,  was  Anne,  who  married  firstly,  Francis  Wilkinson  and 
secondly,  Col.  Thomas  Truman  Greenfield. 


Richard  Hall  the  Father  of  Rachel  (Hall)  Smith. 

Mr.  Richard  Hall  of  Calvert  County,  the  father  of  Mrs. 
Rachel  (Hall)  Smith,  was  probably  of  the  Quaker  faith, 
although  he  held  office  as  a  Burgess  of  his  county  to  the  As¬ 
semblies  of  1666-1670  and  1674-1685.  His  will  proved 
August  28,  1688,  shows  the  ownership  of  a  considerable  estate, 
a  large  family  and  identifies  his  daughter,  Rachel,  as  the 
wife  of  Walter  Smith.  Several  of  the  sons  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hall,  like  many  other  prominent  Protestants  of  Maryland 
were  strong  adherents  of  Lord  Baltimore,  the  Roman  Catholic 
proprietor  of  the  province,  during  the  troubles  of  1689  and 
the  era  which  followed  when  the  revolutionists  were  in  control 
of  the  government. 
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Mrs.  Barbara  (Mackall)  Wilkinson. 

The  mother  of  Capt.  William  Mackall  Wilkinson,  as  has 
been  said,  was  Mrs.  Barbara  (Mackall)  Wilkinson,  a  daughter 
of  the  Hon.  Benjamin  Mackall  1st,  and  his  wife,  Mrs.  Barbara 
(Smith)  Holds worth-Mackall.  Except  to  the  historian  or 
genealogist,  these  names  and  the  other  names  we  have  cited 
or  will  later  cite  in  these  notes,  mean  little  indeed,  but  to  the 
excepted  classes,  they  tell  their  own  stories  of  early  arrivals 
in  the  province;  of  hardships  endured  and  overcome;  many 
thrilling  adventures  in  which  they  were  actors;  honorable 
service  in  the  executive,  legislative  and  judicial  branches  of 
their  government;  military  titles,  fairly  earned  in  the  pro¬ 
vincial  militia,  blood  shed  and  lives  lost  in  battles,  just  as 
real  as  those  of  more  modern  times,  and  contributions  by 
them  and  theirs  to  the  history  making  of  Maryland,  the 
province  and  state,  and  in  later  generations,  to  the  history 
making  of  the  nation  and  many  of  its  constituent  entities. 

James  Mackall. 

James  Mackall,  the  ancestor  of  the  Maryland  family  bear¬ 
ing  his  surname,  was  born,  according  to  family  statement, 
about  1630,  in  Scotland  and  emigrated  to  the  province  and 
settled  at  “The  Clifts,”  Calvert  County,  before  1660.  His 
will  was  proved  December  11,  1693,  and  that  of  Mary 
Mackall,  his  wife,  May  15,  1718.  Although  Mr.  Mackall  led 
a  comparatively  quiet  life  in  the  home  of  his  adoption,  such 
was  not  the  case  with  his  sons,  who  from  their  early  man¬ 
hood  are  recorded  as  persons  of  consequence  and  during  their 
respective  careers  the  incumbents  of  high  positions  of  honor 
and  trust  and  were  we  writing  about  them  only,  a  number  of 
interesting  chapters  would  be  the  result. 

Benjamin  Mackall  I  and  Barbara  ( Smith )  Holdsworth. 

At  this  place  however,  we  are  primarily  concerned  with 
the  Hon.  Benjamin  Mackall  1st  of  Calvert  County  and  one 
of  the  lines  which  descended  from  him.  He  was  the  third  son 
of  his  emigrant  father  and  it  is  said,  was  born  in  Maryland 
in  1675  and  died  testate  1761.  About  1720  he  married  Mrs. 
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Barbara  (Smith)  Holdsworth,  born  in  1693,  and  died  testate 
1764.  She  was  a  daughter  of  Capt.  Richard  Smith,  Jr.,  before 
mentioned,  and  the  latter’s  second  wife,  Mrs.  Barbara 
(Morgan)  Rousby-Smith.  At  the  time  of  her  marriage  to 
Mr.  Mackall,  she  was  the  widow  of  Thomas  Holdsworth,  Esq., 
to  whom  she  was  married  January  1,  1712,  and  by  whom 
she  also  had  children.  Although  Mr.  Mackall  held  a  number 
of  other  offices,  it  will  suffice  to  say,  that  from  1719  to  1739, 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Assembly,  from  Calvert  County  and 
from  1726  to  1731,  was  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Calvert 
County  Court. 


Capt.  Richard  Smith ,  Jr.,  and  Barbara  (Morgan )  Rousby. 

Capt.  Richard  Smith,  Jr.,  of  St.  Leonard’s,  Calvert 
County,  mentioned  a  few  paragraphs  back,  was  an  interesting 
and  militant  character  and  obviously,  as  he  married  three 
times,  a  believer  in  the  principle  that  man  was  not  born  to 
live  alone.  The  records  satisfactorily  identify  his  parentage 
and  that  he  was  a  brother  of  Col.  Walter  Smith,  before  dis¬ 
cussed,  although  leaving  some  uncertainty  as  to  whether 
he  had  other  brothers  or  sisters.  Fortunately  however,  there 
can  be  no  question  regarding  his  activities  in  the  province, 
because  based  upon  official  record,  they  have  been  told  and 
retold.  He  married  firstly,  before  1679,  Elizabeth  Brooke, 
born  November  28,  1655,  at  “Brooke  Place  Manor,”  Calvert 
County,  a  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Robert  Brooke  and  the  latter’s 
second  wife,  Mrs.  Mary  (Mainwaring)  Brooke;  secondly, 
July  13,  1686,  Mrs.  Barbara  (Morgan)  Rousby,  then  the 
widow  of  Col.  John  Rousby,  and  one  of  the  two  daughters  of 
Capt.  Henry  and  Mrs.  Frances  Morgan  of  Kent  County  and 
in  1697  he  was  married  thirdly,  at  Christ  Church,  Calvert 
County,  to  Mrs.  Maria  Johanna  Lowther,  widow  of  Col. 
Lowther  and  daughter  of  Charles  Somerset,  Esq.,  of  Acton 
Park,  County  Middlesex  and  Ross,  in  Hertsfordshire,  third 
son  of  Lord  John  Somerset,  a  son  of  the  first  Marquis  of 
Worcester.  Capt.  Smith  was  predeceased  by  his  third  wife. 
He  had  children  by  all  three  wives,  three  by  the  first,  four 
by  the  second  and  one  by  the  third — Capt.  Charles  Somerset 
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Smith,  born  February,  1698,  and  named  for  his  maternal 
grandfather.  Capt.  Richard  Smith  was  an  aggressive  partisan 
of  Lord  Baltimore,  although  the  two  men  were  of  diiferent 
religious  beliefs.  At  the  time  of  the  Protestant  Revolution 
of  1689,  which  will  probably  be  mentioned  a  number  of  times 
in  these  notes,  Capt.  Smith  was  a  captain  of  a  company  of  foot 
in  his  county’s  militia  and  was  ordered  by  the  Council  to 
muster  his  outfit  and  march  it  to  Mattapany,  where  the  gov¬ 
ernment  was  then  sitting  and  to  there  resist  the  efforts  of  the 
revolutionists,  who  designed  to  oust  the  then  officials,  and 
themselves  assume  control  of  the  government  and  public 
records.  The  enemy  however  had  already  gathered  together 
a  considerable  army,  as  the  result  of  widely  and  industriously 
disseminated  stories,  that  the  Roman  Catholics  and  Indians 
had  combined  to  murder  the  Protestant  inhabitants.  With 
this  force  and  the  arms  and  accoutrement  of  war  which  the 
revolutionists  had  previously  seized  at  their  places  of  storage 
in  various  parts  of  the  province,  they  readily  overwhelmed 
Capt.  Smith  and  his  small  and  insufficiently  equipped  company 
and  so  forced  its  surrender.  This  however  did  not  end  Capt. 
Smith’s  hostility  to  the  new  regime,  because  later  when  the 
revolutionary  party  issued  writs  for  an  election  of  burgesses, 
to  what  it  called  an  “Associators  Assembly,”  Capt.  Smith 
bravely  urged  the  freeman  of  his  county  not  to  hold  an 
election,  asserted  the  writs  had  been  issued  without  legal 
authority  and  that  the  proposed  assembly  merely  had  as  its 
purpose  the  approval  of  the  illegal  acts  of  the  leaders  of  the 
movement.  For  this  Capt.  Smith  was  thrown  into  prison 
and  his  commission  as  captain  rescinded.  He  vigorously  pro¬ 
tested  his  arrest  and  detention  and  demanded  the  production  of 
the  authority  under  which  he  had  been  taken  and  was  being 
held,  but  was  only  derided  for  the  effort.  At  this  juncture, 
his  wife  Barbara  came  to  the  fore,  disregarding  the  embargo 
which  had  been  laid  on  persons  leaving  the  province  without 
the  prescribed  pass,  secretly  took  passage  on  a  vessel  which 
was  about  to  sail  and  on  December  30,  1689,  appeared  in 
person,  in  London,  before  the  King’s  Committee  of  Trade  and 
Plantations  and  told  the  true  story  about  the  revolution  and 
exposed  the  falsity  of  the  base  upon  which  it  rested.  Her 
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narrative  of  the  events  about  which  she  testified  was  reduced 
to  writing  and  signed  by  her  and  due  to  the  nature  of  her  act, 
the  spirit  she  displayed  and  the  wide  publicity  given  to  her 
so-called  narrative,  Mrs.  Barbara  (Morgan)  Rousby-Smith, 
a  great  grandmother  of  our  Mrs.  Long,  is  deservedly  recog¬ 
nized  as  one  of  Maryland's  famous  daughters.  Probably  it 
was  this  distinction,  coupled  with  family  traditions  respecting 
the  qualities  of  her  mind  and  heart,  that  led  the  earlier  suc¬ 
ceeding  generations  of  her  descendants  to  perpetuate  her 
memory  by  bestowing  on  their  daughters  the  given  name  of 
their  eminent  ancestress.  Later  generations  have  continued 
the  practice  and  it  is  at  the  present  time  still  in  vogue,  although 
in  the  later  era,  Mackall  has  frequently  been  added  as  a 
middle  name,  possibly  in  honor  of  the  daughter  and  grand¬ 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Smith,  who  appear  to  have  been  worthy 
successors  of  the  latter,  although  not  historically  as  well 
known.  This  last  thought  may  be  illustrated  by  the  state¬ 
ment,  that  one  of  the  sisters  of  Aunt  Jane  with  whom  the 
latter  lived  at  the  time  she  met  Dr.  Long,  was  named  Barbara 
Mackall  Wilkinson.  This  lady,  it  is  said,  married  Mr.  Alex¬ 
ander  Calvit  and  it  is  further  said,  that  this  couple  became 
members  of  the  Austin  Colony.  If  this  be  the  fact,  it  may  be 
of  interest  to  any  descendants  of  the  couple  to  whose  attention 
this  sketch  may  come,  to  know  that  we  have  an  excellent 
daguerreotype  portrait  of  their  ancestress.  But  to  return  to 
Capt.  Richard  Smith,  it  may  be  said  in  conclusion,  that  Lord 
Baltimore  rewarded  his  fidelity  by  appointing  him  Surveyor- 
General  of  the  Province.  Capt.  Smith  died  testate  1714. 

The  Hon.  Robert  Brooke. 

Possibly  at  this  point  we  should,  without  further  digres¬ 
sion,  pass  along  to  the  next  and  last  ancestor  of  our  subject 
in  the  Wilkinson  line,  but  as  one  of  the  purposes  to  be  served 
by  this  article  was  to  establish  the  antiquity  and  quality  of 
Mrs.  Long’s  Americanism,  we  feel  constrained  to  say  some¬ 
thing  about  the  Hon.  Robert  Brooke,  the  founder  of  his  line 
in  Maryland  and  father  of  the  first  wife  of  Capt.  Richard 
Smith.  We  also  consider  such  references  as  we  will  make  to 
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him  as  particularly  germane,  because  the  children  of  Richard 
and  Elizabeth  (Brooke)  Smith,  were  kindred  of  the  half-blood 
to  our  subject;  secondly,  because  in  the  time  about  which  we 
are  now  writing,  the  distinctions  of  class,  with  relation  to 
matrimonial  alliances,  were  very  closely  observed  and  thirdly, 
because  later  on  we  will  have  occasion  to  mention  other  mar¬ 
riages  of  Brookes  to  those  in  whom  we  are  more  directly 
interested.  The  Hon.  Robert  Brooke  came  to  the  province  in 
1650  and  it  would  appear,  at  the  personal  invitation  of  the 
Lord  Proprietary.  He  brought  with  him,  his  second  wife,  ten 
children  and  twenty-eight  other  persons,  male  and  female, 
who  were  listed  as  his  servants.  Lord  Baltimore  granted  to 
him  a  vast  acreage  with  manorial  rights  over  it  and  specially 
erected  for  him  the  original  Charles  County,  appointing  Mr. 
Brooke  its  commander,  with  jurisdictional  authority  over  it, 
almost  if  not  quite  coextensive,  with  the  powers  which  the 
proprietor  exercised  over  his  entire  province.  Other  honors 
and  additional  grants  of  land  quickly  followed,  but  a  few 
years  later,  for  some  reason,  which  has  not  been  satisfactorily 
explained  by  historians,  Mr.  Brooke  lined  up  with  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  party  of  Cromwell,  under  which  he  accepted  the 
office  of  President  of  the  Council.  Naturally  as  soon  as  the 
administrative  control  of  the  province  was  restored  to  Lord 
Baltimore,  Mr.  Brooke  was  shorn  of  his  honors  and  the 
erection  of  Charles  County  was  annulled  and  Calvert  County 
erected  in  its  stead.  The  sons  of  Mr.  Brooke  however  did  not 
follow  their  father’s  lead  and  as  the  result,  they  became  the 
recipients  of  much  official  preferment  and  grantees  of  large 
tracts  of  land  and  one  of  them  married  into  the  Calvert 
family. 


Capt.  Henry  Morgan. 

Sometime  between  the  years  1635-1637,  a  Henry  Morgan, 
came  or  was  brought  to  Kent  Island,  on  the  so-called  Eastern 
Shore  of  Maryland.  With  a  lack  of  exactitude,  which  at  the 
time,  was  characteristic  of  even  male  deponents,  when  giving 
their  ages,  it  would  appear,  that  he  was  born  between  1613 
and  1616.  The  derivation  of  his  surname  indicates  he  was 
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of  Welsh  birth  or  extraction  and  one  compiler  in  mentioning 
Mr.  Morgan  and  commenting  on  the  latter  having  named  one 
of  his  land  holdings  (which  is  still  so  called)  “Plimhimmon,” 
near  Oxford,  in  Talbot  County,  suggests  there  is  “plausi¬ 
bility”  in  the  idea  of  a  Welsh  origin,  but  as  to  this,  it  may  be 
said,  that  if  Mr.  Morgan  had  intended  to  name  or  have  his 
tract  named  for  some  place  in  Wales,  it  was  probably  for,  “the 
desolate  heights  of  Plinlimmon,  which  rise  to  the  south  and 
beyond  the  valley  of  Dovey,”  whose  sons,  a  writer  describes 
as  “versatile  and  laughter  loving,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
slow  and  strong  men  of  Snowdon.”  It  is  however  not  im¬ 
portant  for  the  purposes  hereof,  what  his  nativity,  as  we  are 
only  dealing  with  Mr.  Morgan  as  an  ancestor  of  our  subject 
and  as  an  early  adventurer  to  Maryland.  As  to  his  advent 
in  the  province,  there  is  quite  convincing  record  evidence, 
that  he  was  some  sort  of  a  retainer  of  a  Thomas  Adams, 
styled  gentleman,  but  the  nature  of  his  service  to  the  latter, 
so  far  as  we  have  discovered,  nowhere  appears  and  is  left  to 
conjecture,  but  whatever  its  nature,  it  could  not  have  been 
of  long  duration.  As  early  as  March  5,  1640,  the  records  show, 
that  Thomas  Adams,  gent.,  demanded  a  manor  of  1,000 
acres  of  land,  due  him  for  bringing  into  the  province  five 
servants,  since  the  year  1635.  One  of  those  so  brought  in 
was  Henry  Morgan.  It  may  be  interesting  to  know,  that 
when  an  individual  begins  to  look  up  his  Maryland  ancestors 
and  at  the  very  outset  of  his  researches  is  confronted  by  the 
record  entry,  that  the  idealized  founder  of  his  line  came  to  the 
province  as  a  “servant”  or  “in  service”  or  was  “transported,” 
a  very  great  shock  to  him  results,  but  after  he  has  gotten 
along  with  his  investigations  or  one  of  the  agreeable  attend¬ 
ants  at  Maryland’s  Hall  of  Records,  has  explained,  probably 
in  reply  to  a  timid  and  hesitant  question,  the  real  meaning  of 
the  quoted  expressions,  the  relief  is  so  great,  that  the  shock 
becomes  a  pleasurable  thrill.  This  is  particularly  true  when 
the  student  discovers,  that  the  emigrant  ancestor  had  “trans¬ 
ported,”  for  the  purpose  of  marriage,  the  girl  he  had  left 
behind  or  it  may  be  had  transported  his  wife  or  children  or 
that  he  had  listed  them  as  his  servants  or  as  in  his  service. 
These  characterizations  do  not  mean,  in  all  cases,  that  the 
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one  transported  had  been  guilty  of  crime  in  the  mother  country 
or  that  the  servants  were  of  the  domestic  or  menial  types. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  “bringing  in”  was  the  founda¬ 
tion  upon  which  rested  the  emigrant’s  claim  to  land  for  his 
own  adventure  in  coming,  with  an  additional  acreage  for 
each  of  those  he  had  brought  with  him  or  whose  transportation 
charges  he  had  paid.  The  area  so  awarded  to  the  emigrant 
was  decreased  as  time  passed  and  the  province  filled  up  with 
settlers,  so  in  this  way  it  became  important  to  those  who 
desired  a  large  acreage,  that  they  bring  out  or  subsequently 
transport  as  many  of  the  so  called  servants  as  they  found  it 
possible  to  do,  even  though  the  servitude  ended  with  the  allow¬ 
ance  of  the  land  claim  of  the  emigrant.  Following  Mr.  Adams 
proof  of  land  right,  a  tract  of  land,  containing  1,000  acres, 
by  the  name  “Prior’s  Mannor,”  on  the  Isle  of  Kent,  was 
surveyed  for  and  patented  to  him.  Although  ancient  records 
contain  very  little  about  Adams,  such  as  there  is,  might 
readily  be  used  as  the  plot  for  a  romantic  and  imaginative 
story.  He  was  generally  styled  “gentleman”  and  occasionally 
“captain.”  His  residence  on  Kent  Island  probably  antedated 
the  arrival,  on  the  Western  Shore,  of  Lord  Baltimore’s  first 
party  of  adventurers,  as  the  early  settlers  were  not  inaptly 
called  and  certainly  preceded  any  effort  on  the  part  of  Gov. 
Leonard  Calvert  to  dislodge  Capt.  William  Clayborne  and  to 
secure,  under  the  Baltimore  charter,  the  possession  of  Mary¬ 
land’s  Eastern  Shore  and  particularly  Kent  and  Palmer 
islands,  where  Clayborne,  between  the  years  1627-1630,  under 
a  royal  trading  license,  had  established  settlements,  which 
were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Virginia.  Whether  Adams 
was  a  “man-at-arms”  of  Clayborne  and  participated  with  the 
latter  in  resisting  Gov.  Calvert’s  effort  to  reduce  Kent  Island 
or  was  a  free  lance,  does  not  definitely  appear.  It  is  certain 
however,  that  Gov.  Calvert  regarded  Adams  as  an  individual 
of  consequence,  whose  support,  rather  than  enmity,  he  pre¬ 
ferred  to  have  and  evidenced  this,  February  3,  1639,  when 
he  appointed  his  friend  and  connection,  Giles  Brent,  as  Com¬ 
mander  of  Kent  Isle  and  in  the  same  commission  named 
Thomas  Adams,  gent.,  and  two  other  inhabitants  of  the  island, 
as  counselors  to  the  commander.  In  view  of  later  recorded 
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items,  it  is  possible,  the  above  cited  date  should  read, 
1639/40  or  1640,  as  we  now  number  the  years,  because  it 
was  March  5,  1640,  that  Mr.  Adams,  as  has  been  seen,  proved 
his  land  right,  which  was  followed,  the  next  day,  by  an  official 
order  of  Gov.  Calvert,  in  the  name  of  Lord  Baltimore,  the 
proprietary,  which  in  substance  recited,  that  inasmuch  as 
Thomas  Adams,  gent.,  one  of  our  Commissioners  of  our  Isle 
of  Kent,  has  performed  acceptable  service  to  us,  within  the 
Island  and  that  he  may  be  encouraged  to  do  further  faithful 
service  to  us  therein,  we  do  fully  acquit,  remit  and  pardon 
forever,  unto  him,  all  manner  of  “Pyracies”  at  any  time 
hertofore  committed  or  pretended  to  be  committed  by  him 
against  our  peace  and  dignity,  within  our  said  province. 
The  records  also  show,  that  Adams,  as  one  of  the  free 
inhabitants  thereof,  was  returned  as  one  of  the  four  burgesses 
from  Kent  Island  to  the  Maryland  Assembly,  October  12-24, 
1640  and  one  of  the  two  burgesses  to  the  session  of  the  same 
body,  August  2-12,  1641.  It  was  at  the  first  of  these  sessions, 
October  16,  1640,  that  Adams  indicated  the  possibility  he  had 
not  been  completely  reconstructed,  when  he  was  censured  and 
required  to  ask  forgiveness  of  the  Governor,  for  some  “un- 
decent  speeches  touching  the  Lord  Proprietor/’  On  March  26, 
1642,  Mr.  Giles  Brent  of  the  Council  and  Commander,  was 
granted  administration  upon  the  estate  of  Thomas  Adams, 
gent.,  deceased,  late  of  the  Isle  of  Kent.  As  a  man’s  possessions 
frequently  portray  his  nature  and  life,  extracts  from  the  inven¬ 
tory  of  his  personalty,  may  not  be  without  interest,  even  though 
many  of  the  listed  articles  therein  were  marked  “old.”  For 
example ;  a  periwig,  satin  suit,  satin  doublet  with  silver  buttons, 
beaver  hat,  sword,  powder  and  shot,  seven  dagger  blades,  hand¬ 
cuffs,  spur  leathers,  3  looking  glasses,  7  scissors,  shallop  and 
sail,  wherry,  gittern  and  box  of  lute  strings,  testament,  book 
of  precedents,  2  small  books  in  French,  book  of  dispute  con¬ 
cerning  religion,  a  prayer  book  and  a  counting  book,  etc.  The 
ownership  by  Mr.  Adams  of  the  above  articles  of  personal 
adornment,  his  musical  instruments  and  books,  taken  in  con¬ 
nection  with  his  pardon,  certainly  tend  to  evidence,  that  if  in 
fact  a  pirate,  he  was  probably,  “as  mild  a  mannered  man  as 
ever  cut  a  throat  or  scuttled  a  ship.”  To  what  extent,  if  at 
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all,  Mr.  Morgan  participated  in  the  beneficent  avocation  of  his 
transporter,  does  not,  as  far  as  we  have  found,  affirmatively 
appear,  although  the  inference  may  be  indulged,  that  at  the 
beginning,  he  was  none  too  friendly  to  the  proprietary  party 
and  while  we  are  so  inferring,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place,  if 
we,  with  Sir  Henry  Morgan  of  1635-1688,  born  in  Wales  and 
famous  as  a  buccaneer  in  mind,  should  wonder  as  to  whether 
piracy,  by  any  chance,  was  congenital  in  the  Morgan  family. 
So  far  as  the  records  disclose,  the  fealty  or  service,  whatever 
its  nature,  of  Mr.  Morgan,  did  not  pass,  during  the  life  or  after 
the  death  of  Mr.  Adams  to  another.  Such,  however,  was  not 
the  case  of  two  other  persons  for  whose  transportations  Adams 
claimed  land,  for  as  to  them,  they  are  listed,  at  a  later  date, 
as  servants  of  another  inhabitant  of  Kent.  As  a  freeman  of 
Kent  Island,  Mr.  Morgan  appears  in  the  tax  list  of  1642. 
Seemingly,  for  some  years  after  the  date  last  mentioned,  his 
life  was  an  inactive  one,  but  on  November  2,  1648,  he  was  com¬ 
missioned  High  Sheriff  and  Commander  of  the  militia  in  Kent 
County.  The  first  of  these  offices  corresponded  in  dignity  and 
importance  with  the  same  position  in  the  mother  country  and 
the  second  vested  its  incumbent  with  plenary  powers  of  exten¬ 
sive  scope  over  the  military  forces  of  the  county.  From  1650 
to  1659,  he  was  one  of  the  Justices  of  Kent  County  and  in 
1659-1660,  represented  the  county  in  the  assembly.  Several 
of  his  appointments  as  a  justice  were  made  by  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Commissioners  of  the  Keepers  of  the  Liberties  of 
England  and  at  or  about  the  same  time  he  took  an  oath  to  be 
true  and  faithful  to  the  Commonwealth  of  England,  without 
King  or  House  of  Lords.  In  the  records  of  the  times  just  men¬ 
tioned,  he  is  interchangeably  designated,  “gentleman/’  “Mr.,” 
and  “Captain.”  Although  it  is  shown,  that  before  1650,  the 
Kent  County  Court  was  held  at  his  house,  probably  on  land 
purchased  by  him,  he  seems  to  have  delayed  until  the  year 
mentioned,  in  proving  up  his  land  right.  In  a  patent  to  him, 
from  Lord  Baltimore,  of  August  17,  1650,  under  the  conditions 
of  plantation  of  1636,  the  recited  consideration  for  the  grant 
was  his  “transportation  of  himself,  into  this  our  province  1637, 
there  to  inhabit  and  dwell,”  and  in  an  additional  patent  of  the 
same  date,  under  the  conditions  of  July  2,  1649,  the  expressed 
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consideration  was,  his  transportation  of  “his  now  wife”  and 
two  male  servants.  At  other  and  later  periods,  Mr.  Morgan 
was  allotted  additional  lands  for  his  transportations  of  some 
eleven  other  persons  who,  according  to  custom,  were  listed  as 
his  servants.  We  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  maiden 
surname  of  Mrs.  Morgan,  but  on  the  assumption,  that  her 
deposition  of  1655,  giving  her  then  age  as  30,  was  correct,  her 
birth  was  about  1625.  As  her  first  child,  Henry  Morgan,  Jr., 
who  died  young,  was  born  January  28,  1651,  an  approximate 
idea  can  be  had  of  the  time  of  the  marriage  of  Capt.  and  Mrs. 
Morgan.  Of  this  marriage,  the  births  of  five  children  are  reg¬ 
istered,  but  two  only,  the  third  and  fifth,  Frances  Morgan, 
born  October  1,  1654,  and  Barbara  Morgan  2d,  born  November 
5,  1660,  survived  their  father.  The  latter  died  intestate  in 
1663.  Shortly  after  his  death,  Frances,  his  widow,  married 
Capt.  Jonathan  Sybrey  of  Talbot  County  and  died  in  1672. 
According  to  a  petition  of  January  8,  1674,  filed  on  behalf  of 
the  two  daughters,  the  second  husband,  without  administration 
during  the  life  or  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  took  possession 
of  his  predecessor's  property.  On  this  petition,  letters  of 
administration  upon  the  estates  of  their  parents,  were  granted 
to  their  daughter,  Frances  Morgan,  in  behalf  of  herself  and 
sister  and  co-heir,  Barbara  Morgan,  who  it  was  recited  was 
then  absent  in  England  and  we  suppose,  was  at  school  there. 
Before  September  29,  1676,  the  two  sisters  were  married 
women,  Frances  to  Col.  Peter  Sayer  of  Talbot  County  and 
Barbara  to  Col.  John  Rousby  of  Calvert  County.  On  the  day 
just  before  mentioned,  litigation  between  the  two  sisters  and 
their  husbands  was  instituted,  on  the  general  allegation,  that 
Frances,  as  administratrix  of  her  parents'  estates,  had  not 
fully  inventoried  the  father's  large  personal  estate.  Among 
other  articles  stated  to  have  been  excluded  and  as  of  seeming 
value  and  importance  was  a  “silver  hat  band  of  his,  the  said 
Henry  Morgan's  own  wearing.”  We  do  not  know  and  frankly 
have  not  been  able  to  learn  the  significance  of  this  item,  but 
it  may  have  been  an  insignia  of  social  or  official  standing. 
About  the  same  time,  suit  was  also  filed  for  a  division  between 
the  two  sisters  of  some  2700  acres  of  land,  left  by  their  father. 
Apparently,  this  litigation  did  not  entirely  destroy  the  sisterly 
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affections  of  the  two,  because  Mrs.  Sayer,  in  her  will,  proved 
September  27,  1698,  her  sister  Barbara,  being  then  dead,  left 
her  estate,  in  large  part,  to  the  latter’s  children.  Col.  John 
Rousby,  a  personage  of  standing,  as  his  military  title  implies, 
died  testate,  February  1,  1685/6  (1686).  He  was  a  brother 
of  that  Christopher  Rousby,  Esq.,  the  King’s  Collector  of  Cus¬ 
toms,  in  Maryland,  who,  while  aboard  a  royal  vessel,  October 
31,  1684,  was  stabbed  to  death  by  Col.  George  Talbot,  a  con¬ 
nection  of  Lord  Baltimore  and  the  first  in  commission  in  the 
latter’s  Council  of  State.  Around  this  episode,  later  tradition 
has  woven  a  romantic  story,  to  the  effect,  that  Talbot  escaped 
arrest,  hid  in  a  cave  and  was  there  fed  by  a  trained  falcon. 
Col.  John  Rousby  was  survived  by  his  wife  Barbara  and  sev¬ 
eral  children.  The  lives  of  these  children,  their  marriages,  the 
adoption  by  some  of  their  kinsmen  of  their  surname  as 
given  or  middle  names  and  the  caveman  story  of  how  Col. 
William  Fitzhugh  of  Virginia,  won  the  hand  of  a  young  widow 
Rousby,  make  interesting  reading,  even  if  largely  fiction,  but 
must  of  necessity  be  reserved  for  another  time  and  story.  Pos¬ 
sibly  we  should  pursue  the  same  policy  with  respect  to  Col. 
Peter  Sayer,  the  husband  of  Frances  Morgan,  but  he  has  always 
so  struck  our  fancy  as  a  real  he  man,  that  we  are  constrained 
to  say,  at  least,  of  him,  that  he  was  a  staunch,  fearless  and 
proud  old  Roman  Catholic,  at  a  time  and  in  a  country,  when 
and  where  those  of  his  faith  were  generally  far  from  popular, 
but  instead  of  making  an  effort  at  the  concealment  of  his  reli¬ 
gious  and  for  that  matter  any  other  views  he  entertained 
regarding  periodic  conditions,  he  seemed  to  go  out  of  his  way 
to  air  them.  He  also  possessed  a  vocabulary  which  was  fre¬ 
quently  picturesque  and  at  times  lurid  in  form  and  forcible  in 
expression  and  his  wit,  always  pungent,  was  on  occasion,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  he  was  suffering  from  an  attack  of  the  gout, 
cuttingly  satirical  and  sardonic.  A  letter  he  wrote,  December 
1,  1689,  to  his  friend,  Lord  Baltimore,  in  which  he  told  the 
latter  about  the  revolution  frequently  mentioned  in  these  notes 
and  described  the  characteristics  and  pretensions  of  some  of 
the  leaders  of  that  movement,  is  a  literary  gem,  but  too  long 
to  here  insert.  It  may  however  be  additionally  said  of  Col. 
Sayer,  that  despite  his  peculiarities,  he  was  of  a  kindly, 
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friendly  and  charitable  disposition,  much  loved  by  his  soldiers 
and  greatly  respected  by  his  neighbors,  irrespective  of  their 
religious  creeds  or  political  affiliations.  His  will  was  proved 
November  2,  1697. 

The  Beginning  of  Her  Dent  Line. 

This  now  brings  us  to  a  consideration  of  the  ancestral  lines 
of  Mrs.  Long,  on  the  part  of  her  mother,  Mrs.  Ann  Herbert 
(Dent)  Wilkinson,  the  dates  of  whose  birth,  marriage  and 
death,  have  already  been  stated. 


Gen.  John  Dent  and  Sarah  Marshall. 

General  John  Dent,  the  maternal  grandfather  of  our  subject 
and  great  grandson  of  the  Maryland  progenitor  of  his  line,  was 
a  man  of  much  prominence,  before,  during  and  after  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  War.  He  was  the  younger  of  the  two  sons  of  Col. 
George  Dent  and  the  latter’s  wife,  Mrs.  Ann  (Herbert)  Dent 
and  was  born  in  1733,  on  his  father’s  plantation,  in  Charles 
County  and  died  testate  in  1809,  on  what  remained  to  him  of 
his  own  plantation,  in  the  same  county,  being  parts  of  tracts 
called  “Clark’s  Inheritance”  and  “Clarke’s  Purchase,”  which 
had  come  down  to  him,  by  devise  and  deed,  through  his  mater¬ 
nal  grandfather,  Capt.  William  Herbert.  On  February  27, 
1753,  he  married  Miss  Sarah  Marshall,  a  daughter  of  the  Hon. 
Thomas  Marshall,  by  the  latter’s  first  wife,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
(Bishop)  Stoddert-Marshall.  As  is  attested  by  recitals  in  a 
recorded  deed  from  the  father  and  mother  of  the  expectant 
groom  to  their  son,  under  which  there  passed  to  the  latter,  a 
plantation  of  1000  acres,  with  slaves  and  stock,  the  intended 
marriage  of  the  young  couple  is  shown  to  have  met  with  their 
approval  and  that  of  the  widowed  father  of  the  bride  expectant, 
who  further  signified  his  accord,  by  the  conveyance  to  his 
daughter  of  some  500  acres  of  Virginia  land.  Miss  Marshall 
was  born  in  1735  on  her  father’s  home  place,  which  in  the 
passage  of  time  and  its  descent,  in  larger  area,  to  later  genera¬ 
tions  of  the  family,  acquired  the  name  “Marshall  Hall”  and  is 
still  so  called,  although  it  has  passed  out  of  the  family  and  for 
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years  past,  has  been  used  as  a  public  excursion  resort,  it  being 
within  easy  sailing  distance,  on  the  Potomac  river,  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Capital.  After  the  death,  April  9,  1795,  of  Mrs.  Sarah 
(Marshall)  Dent,  she  was  interred  in  the  enclosed  family  burial 
place,  on  the  plantation,  under  a  stone  erected  by  one  of  her 
sons,  which  after  stating  her  name  and  appropriate  dates,  con¬ 
tains  the  following  epitaph,  “This  tribute  due  to  the  Memory 
of  an  excellent  Mother  and  good  woman,  is  made  by  George 
Dent.”  As  an  almost  countless  number  of  her  descendants  have 
borne  or  are  bearing,  as  their  own,  the  given  and  maiden  sur¬ 
names  of  this  lady,  we  of  this  day  feel,  that  her  memorial 
adequately  extols  her  virtues — for  after  all  could  more  be  said 
of  any  woman?  In  the  naming  of  their  four  children,  Gen. 
John  and  Mrs.  Sarah  (Marshall)  Dent,  honored  their  own  par¬ 
ents,  the  boys  being,  George  and  Thomas  Marshall  Dent  and 
the  girls,  Elizabeth  (who  died  young)  and  Ann  Herbert  Dent, 
later  Mrs.  William  Mackall  Wilkinson.  Much  might  be  written 
regarding  the  record  of  Gen.  John  Dent,  but  as  quite  a  number 
of  his  descendants  have  been  admitted  to  membership  in  vari¬ 
ous  patriotic  societies,  the  basic  principle  of  which  is,  the 
ancestors’  contribution  to  the  cause  of  American  liberty  and 
Gen.  Dent  has  been  approved  as  an  ancestor  on  the  proofs 
submitted  by  the  various  applicants,  it  will  probably  be  un¬ 
necessary  to  go  into  any  greater  details,  than  to  point  out,  that 
in  the  Revolutionary  period,  he  saw  both  military  and  civil 
service  and  was  of  high  rank  and  standing  in  each.  It  was 
after  the  death  of  her  father,  that  Mrs.  Ann  Herbert  (Dent) 
Wilkinson,  with  all  her  children,  except  one  son  and  a  daughter, 
went  to  Mississippi.  Previously  however  to  this,  her  two 
brothers  had  removed  to  Augusta,  then  in  Columbia  County, 
Georgia.  The  elder,  the  Hon.  George  Dent,  was  in  his  day,  an 
outstanding  and  notable  man.  As  a  mere  youth,  he  served  first 
as  a  lieutenant  and  later  as  a  captain  of  militia  in  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  War.  This  was  followed  by  an  incumbency  in  local 
and  county  offices;  later  as  Speaker  of  the  Lower  House  of 
Assembly  and  then  as  President  of  Maryland’s  State  Senate. 
He  was  elected  as  a  Democrat  to  the  3d,  4th,  5th,  and  6th, 
Congresses  (March  4,  1793-March  3,  1801)  and  upon  occasion 
served  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  of  that  body.  Just  before  the 
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expiration  of  his  last  term,  in  a  public  announcement,  he  de¬ 
clined  a  further  nomination.  It  was  while  he  was  serving  his 
last  term,  that  he,  probably  more  than  any  other,  brought  about 
the  defeat  of  Aaron  Burr  and  the  election  of  Thomas  Jefferson 
to  the  presidency.  According  to  family  statement,  which  to  a 
satisfactory  extent,  has  the  support  of  contemporary  writ¬ 
ings,  he  expected  from  President  Jefferson  a  substantial  reward 
for  his  services,  such  as  a  cabinet  portfolio  or  a  foreign  mission, 
but  instead  was  appointed,  United  States  Marshal  for  the 
Potomac  District,  which  embraced  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  parts  of  Maryland  and  Virginia.  Apparently,  he  did  not 
care  for  the  position  and  held  it  for  only  a  brief  period,  when 
as  his  family  claims,  broken  in  personal  and  political  fortune, 
he  as  has  been  said,  removed  to  the  south,  where  he  died  in 
1813,  from  injuries  he  had  sustained  when  thrown  from  his 
horse.  Capt.  George  Dent  married  Miss  Ann  Magruder  True¬ 
man,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  James  Trueman  and  his  wife,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Gordon  Trueman,  of  well  and  favorably  known 
Maryland  lines.  When  he  went  south  to  take  up  his  residence, 
his  wife  and  a  considerable  family  accompanied  him,  as  did 
his  brother,  Capt.  Thomas  Marshall  Dent,  and  the  latter's  fam¬ 
ily.  Many  descendants  of  the  two  brothers  are  still  living  in 
the  southern  states,  are  all  highly  respected  and  are  blood  kin, 
as  we  say  here,  of  the  subject  of  this  story.  One  son  of  Capt. 
George  Dent  was  John  Herbert  Dent,  an  illustrious  officer  in 
the  United  States  Navy,  whose  services  as  such  are  matters  of 
official  recordation.  Another  son  was,  George  Columbus  Dent, 
who,  just  about  the  time  he  attained  his  majority,  was  killed 
in  a  duel,  at  Hamburg,  just  across  the  Georgia  line,  by  a  man 
named  Pace.  It  is  said,  that  this  duel,  was  the  theme  (some¬ 
what  colored)  around  which  Mrs.  Augusta  J.  Evans  wove  her 
story  “St.  Elmo."  Capt.  Thomas  Marshall  Dent  was  born 
October  22,  1761.  He  was  the  maternal  grandfather  of  Gen. 
James  Longstreet,  a  famous  fighter  for  the  Confederate  cause 
and  of  whom,  President  U.  S.  Grant  (who  through  his  wife  was 
distantly  connected  with  Longstreet)  near  the  close  of  his  life 
wrote :  “He  was  brave,  honest,  intelligent,  a  very  capable  sol¬ 
dier,  subordinate  to  his  superiors,  just  and  kind  to  his  subor¬ 
dinates,  but  jealous  of  his  own  rights,  which  he  had  the  courage 
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to  maintain.”  In  the  marriage  of  Miss  Anna  Longstreet,  sister 
of  Gen.  Longstreet,  to  Dr.  Hutchison  Dent,  two  streams  of  Dent 
blood  were  united,  both  however  coming  through  one  common 
ancestor,  her  husband  being  a  great  grandson  of  Judge  Peter 
Dent  and  his  wife,  Mrs.  Mary  (Brooke)  Dent,  who  were  the 
great-great  grandparents  of  Mrs.  Grant,  as  will  be  later  shown. 
Before  passing  along  to  another  ancestor  of  the  lady  of  this 
account,  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  say,  at  this  place,  that 
paintings  of  Gen.  John  Dent,  his  wife,  Mrs.  Sarah  (Marshall) 
Dent,  and  their  daughter,  Mrs.  Ann  Herbert  (Dent)  Wilkin¬ 
son,  although  only  copies  of  the  originals  by  Charles  Willson 
Peale,  an  eminent  painter  of  the  revolutionary  era,  adorn  the 
walls  of  the  compiler’s  library. 


Col.  George  Dent  and  Ann  Herbert. 

Col.  George  Dent,  the  father  of  Gen.  John  Dent,  was  born 
September  27,  1690,  on  his  father’s  plantation,  near  Nanjemoy, 
Charles  County,  and  died  testate,  on  his  own  plantation,  in  the 
same  county,  May  12,  1754.  He  was  the  fourth  born  son  of 
Col.  William  Dent  and  the  latter’s  first  wife,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
(Fowke)  Dent.  About  1712,  he  married  Miss  Ann  Herbert, 
the  only  child  of  Capt.  William  Herbert  and  his  wife,  Mary 
Herbert.  Two  sons  and  nine  daughters  were  born  to  Col.  George 
Dent  and  his  wife,  all  of  whom,  except  one  daughter,  who  did 
not  marry  and  one  who  died  in  early  infancy,  lived  to  head 
their  own  households  and  one  or  more  of  them  married  more 
than  once.  Mrs.  Ann  (Herbert)  Dent  survived  her  husband 
for  ten  years  and  died  testate  1764.  By  his  will,  Col.  Dent’s 
home  plantation  passed  to  his  elder  son,  Capt.  George  Dent, 
Jr.,  who  was  not  without  distinction  during  the  revolution.  It 
was  the  manor  house  on  this  plantation,  that  is  described  in 
the  report  of  the  episode,  as  the  “elegant  seat  of  George  Dent, 
Esq’r.,”  which  after  being  plundered,  was  reduced  to  ashes,  by 
the  British  forces,  in  April,  1781.  The  activities  of  Col.  George 
Dent,  in  the  province,  may  be  briefly  summarized,  in  the  report 
of  his  death,  which  appeared  in  the  May  16,  1754,  issue  of  the 
Maryland  Gazette,  and  stated:  “Sunday  last  (May  12)  died, 
at  his  Plantation,  in  Charles  County,  in  an  advanced  age,  Col. 
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George  Dent,  who  in  his  Younger  Years  was  one  of  the  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  that  County,  one  of  their  Magistrates  and  for 
three  years  their  Sheriff.  In  the  year  1729,  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Provincial  Court  and  at  the  time  of 
his  death  was  Chief  Justice  of  the  Province.  His  conduct  in 
public  office  gained  him  applause;  and  in  his  private  charac¬ 
ter,  as  husband,  parent,  master,  or  neighbor,  he  was  truly 
exemplary.” 

Col.  William  Dent  and  Elizabeth  Fowke. 

Col.  William  Dent,  who,  to  our  mind,  was  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  the  most  notable  and  outstanding  personage  in 
Maryland,  was  born,  according  to  depositions  made  by  him, 
about  1660  and  without  a  doubt  in  that  province.  As  the  records 
of  the  province,  in  its  larger  sense  and  a  number  of  the  counties 
thereof,  in  a  more  restricted  way,  fairly  overflow  with  refer¬ 
ences  to  him  and  his  career,  we  cannot,  without  going  into 
great  detail,  do  adequate  justice  to  his  accomplishments,  as  a 
citizen,  lawyer,  officer  and  civic  official.  Not  to  go  into  these 
details,  it  would  be  better,  that  this  story  had  not  been  written. 
Described  as  the  eldest  son  of  his  parents,  he  was  a  beneficiary 
under  the  will  of  William  Hewes,  December  20,  1662,  and  the 
will  of  his  maternal  grandfather,  the  Rev.  William  Wilkinson, 
May  29,  1663.  By  devise  from  his  father,  March  28,  1676,  he 
received  the  latter's  home  plantation,  held  of  the  Manor  of 
Westbury  and  also  a  tract  on  the  northwest  side  of  Queen's 
Creek,  at  Nanjemoy,  in  Charles  County.  The  first  property 
came  to  his  father  by  the  will  of  the  Rev.  William  Wilkinson, 
who  had  purchased  it  from  Gov.  William  Stone,  and  the  second 
was  originally  acquired  by  his  father  and  uncle  by  marriage, 
Hon.  William  Hatton,  from  Capt.  Nicholas  Guyther  and  the 
subsequent  purchase,  by  his  father,  of  the  Hatton  interest 
therein.  Whether  William  Dent  received  in  England  or  from 
private  tutors  at  home,  the  classical  education  and  good  legal 
training  he  undoubtedly  possessed,  is  unknown,  but  if  he  went 
abroad,  he  had  certainly  returned  and  had  probably  reached 
man's  estate  on  February  16,  1681,  when  he  obtained,  under 
special  order,  from  his  Lordship  and  Council,  a  warrant  of 
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survey,  for  70  acres  in  Charles  County,  “adjoining  land  left 
by  his  father  and  of  which  98  acres  are  wanting.”  The  certifi¬ 
cate  of  survey,  issued  May  8,  1681,  calls  the  land,  “Baltimore's 
Gift,”  and  identifies  it  as  near  the  head  of  Nanjemoy  creek  and 
bounding  on  a  tract  formerly  surveyed  for  Capt.  Nicholas 
Guider  (Guyther)  but  now  in  the  possession  of  William  Dent 
of  St.  Mary’s  County  and  John  Addison,  in  right  of  his  wife. 
The  public  career  of  Mr.  Dent  began  March  20,  1682,  when 
he  was  sworn  an  attorney  of  the  County  Court  of  Charles 
County.  Records  of  indubitable  verity  show  that  he,  from  the 
first,  held  a  prominent  place  at  the  bar  and  that  his  practice 
was  not  entirely  without  profit  is  indicated  by  his  purchase 
of  several  parcels  of  farm  lands.  The  exact  date  of  his  appoint¬ 
ment  as  Clerk  (Prosecutor)  of  his  Lordship’s  Indictments, 
does  not  appear,  but  it  was  certainly  prior  to  November  12, 
1685.  On  September  15,  1686,  on  his  own  application,  he  was 
appointed  Clerk  of  the  Lower  House  of  Assembly,  vice  Maj. 
Charles  Boteler,  deceased,  a  position  he  held,  until  at  least, 
December,  1688.  As  the  duties  of  his  position  did  not  require 
his  entire  time,  he  continued  in  the  active  practice  of  his  pro¬ 
fession  and  beginning  with  December  9,  1687,  and  continuing 
for  some  time  after,  he  appeared  as  Procurator  of  the  Preroga¬ 
tive  Court.  By  the  nomination  of  Lord  Baltimore,  the  Council, 
on  April  3,  1688,  appointed  him,  during  the  pleasure  of  his 
Lordship,  Solicitor-General,  “in  all  courts  of  record  in  Mary¬ 
land.”  During  the  period  just  recited,  Mr.  Dent,  without  ques¬ 
tion,  possessed  the  full  confidence  of  not  only  the  Lord  Propri¬ 
etary  himself,  but  as  well,  of  the  administrative  officials  of  the 
province.  The  indications  are,  that  he  was  personally  popular 
and  professionally  successful.  Additional  land  had  also  been 
acquired,  some  by  purchase  and  a  thousand  or  more  acres,  by 
warrant  issued  to  him,  by  the  land  officers  of  Lord  Baltimore. 
Already  the  recipient  of  honors  seldom  attained  by  one  so 
young,  he  was  in  line  for  greater  favors  and  a  comfortable  and 
assured  future  seemed  to  be  his.  The  year  1689,  however, 
brought  a  change  in  these  happy  conditions.  History  records, 
that  on  a  number  of  previous  occasions,  the  Proprietary  had 
experienced  considerable  difficulty  in  maintaining  his  suprem¬ 
acy  and  more  than  once,  had  been  called  to  answer  the  charge  of 
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favoritism,  in  his  official  appointments  and  in  other  respects 
for  the  Catholics.  As  he  had  theretofore  overcome  his  troubles, 
it  can  be  imagined,  little  fear  was  at  first  felt  by  his  representa¬ 
tives  and  supporters  in  Maryland,  over  the  revival  of  the  old 
stories,  but  when,  a  little  later  in  the  year,  they  were  embel¬ 
lished  with  statements  of  the  existence  of  a  confederation 
between  the  Romanists  and  Indians  to  murder  the  Protestant 
inhabitants,  as  heretofore  has  been  mentioned,  the  matter  as¬ 
sumed  graver  proportions  indeed,  particularly  as  the  stories 
were  told  with  great  circumstantial  detail  and  by  persons  who 
claimed  to  have  witnessed  the  gathering  of  large  bands  of  sav¬ 
ages,  at  several  points  in  the  province.  It  was  small  matter, 
that  the  rangers  and  militia  reported  they  were  unable  to  find 
any  considerable  or  unusual  numbers  of  Indians;  that  the 
whereabouts  of  the  leaders  of  the  Catholic  party  were  accounted 
for  or  that  influential  citizens,  of  the  Protestant  faith,  urged 
calm  and  gave  assurances  of  safety.  The  rumors  persisted,  as 
it  was  the  design  and  intent  of  those  responsible  they  should  do. 
Written  denials  or  remonstrances,  as  they  were  called,  were 
freely  circulated  and  signed  by  many  good  people,  whose  Prot¬ 
estantism,  in  many  instances,  was  beyond  question  and  whose 
signatures  alone,  should  have  carried  great  weight,  but  not¬ 
withstanding,  the  so-called  Protestant  Revolution  of  1689  fol¬ 
lowed.  The  revolutionists  were  soon  in  command  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  and  many  of  those  who  had  opposed  them,  irrespective 
of  their  religious  persuasions,  were  locked  up.  On  March  27, 
1689,  William  Dent  signed  one  of  the  remonstrances,  which 
contained  a  strong  denial  of  the  truth  of  the  charges  made  and 
and  in  addition  pointed  out  the  motives  and  animus  back  of 
them  and  it  may  even  be,  that  he  bore  arms  against  the  rebels, 
although  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  at  the  time  a  com¬ 
missioned  officer  of  militia.  At  any  rate,  it  seems,  that  having 
received  certain  arms  from  Col.  Edward  Pye,  a  leading 
Catholic,  Mr.  Dent  hid  them  away  and  thus  prevented  their 
use  against  the  friends  of  the  proprietor.  Without  a  doubt, 
this  fidelity  cost  him  the  positions  he  then  held  and  the  proba¬ 
bilities  are,  his  bar  membership  as  well.  On  Christmas  day, 
1689,  a  party  led  by  Capt.  John  Payne,  the  King’s  Collector 
for  the  Patuxent  river,  attempted  to  board  a  vessel  of  Maj. 
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Nicholas  Sewell,  a  well  known  Catholic,  a  marriage  connection 
of  the  Calvert  family  and  at  the  time,  a  deputy  governor  of 
the  province  and  as  a  consequence,  Payne  was  killed.  Naturally, 
great  excitement  ensued  and  as  was  to  be  expected,  announce¬ 
ment  was  made,  that  the  killing  was  a  part  of  the  Catholic- 
Indian  plot.  The  alleged  murderers  were  arrested  and  in¬ 
dicted  and  in  preparation  for  their  trial,  they  endeavored  to 
retain  the  professional  services  of  Mr.  Dent.  The  judges 
selected  to  sit  at  the  hearing  of  the  case,  who  were  all  anti- 
Catholic  and  largely,  if  not  entirely,  of  the  revolutionist  party, 
struck  out  his  name  however,  because,  as  they  alleged,  he  was 
himself  guilty  of  high  misdemeanors.  Mr.  Dent  was  arrested, 
but  subsequently,  on  being  admitted  to  bail,  was  told  in  open 
court,  he  must  not  plead  there  until  he  had  purged  himself 
of  the  accusation  against  him.  Whether  or  not  or  how  he  ac¬ 
complished  this,  does  not  appear  in  the  records.  Possibly,  the 
revolutionists  having  realized  their  personal  ambitions,  were 
satisfied  and  did  not  require  anything  further  from  him  or  it 
may  be,  a  man  of  his  talents  and  ability  was  needed  by  them 
or  the  people  of  the  province.  On  June  10,  1690,  he  was  for 
the  second  time  sworn  and  admitted  as  an  attorney  of  the 
Charles  County  Court.  According  to  this,  Mr.  Dent  was  back 
at  the  point  from  which  he  had  started  his  public  life,  eight 
years  before.  Soon  after  however,  November  10,  1691,  the 
court  appointed  him  and  he  was  sworn  and  admitted  “attorney 
for  our  Sovereign  Lord  and  Lady,  ye  King  and  Queen/'  and 
on  June  14,  1692,  he  was  reappointed  King's  Attorney,  in  the 
County  Court  of  Charles  County,  “so  that  justice  may  not  be 
delayed,  until  ye  Attorney  General  of  the  Province,  appoints 
another  one  for  that  purpose.”  As  he  appeared,  September 
21,  1692,  and  again  July  27,  1694,  as  Clerk  of  the  Indictments, 
it  is  assumed,  the  positions  were,  though  different  in  title,  the 
same  in  fact.  On  May  11,  1692,  he  took  the  oaths  pre¬ 
scribed,  as  a  delegate  for  Charles  County,  to  the  Lower 
House  of  the  Assembly  and  was  the  first  to  be  named  as  a 
member  of  the  committee  to  examine  the  body  of  laws  of  the 
province.  At  this  session,  in  an  address  of  the  delegates  to 
the  King,  some  interesting  light  is  thrown  on  the  original 
settlement  of  the  province.  It  said  in  part  “it  being  chiefly 
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peopled  at  first  by  unpeopling  their  Majesty’s  Colony  of 
Virginia,  invited  hither  with  their  families  and  estates,  by  a 
more  fertile  soil  and  the  specious  pretense  of  liberty  of 
conscience.”  There  was  probably  much  truth  in  the  first  part 
of  the  recital  and  much  more  in  the  second,  even  if  it  was  to 
some  extent  dependent  upon  the  point  of  view  and  colored  by 
the  religious  feelings  of  the  signatory  delegates.  On  September 
20,  1692,  the  title  of  “Captain”  is  affixed  to  his  name  and  he 
was  directed  to  raise  his  company,  “of  the  foot,”  within  the 
bounds  of  Nanjemoy  Parish  and  on  the  same  day,  he  was 
appointed  to  run  a  line  between  that  and  Portobacco  parish. 
He  was  continued  as  a  delegate  to  the  intervening  sessions 
of  the  Assembly,  until  October,  1697,  and  during  the  time 
was  a  member  of  the  most  important  committees  of  that 
body,  including  the  establishment  of  a  free  school  system  of 
education.  Later  he  was  designated  as  one  of  the  trustees 
thereof  and  similarily  for  the  proposed  King  William  School 
at  Ann  Arrundel  Town,  as  the  present  Annapolis  was  then 
called.  His  appointment  as  Assistant  Attorney  General  of  the 
province,  “in  all  matters  wherein  he  is  not  retained  against 
their  Majesties,”  dated  from  November  13,  1694.  While  this 
appointment  to  a  man  then  only  about  thirty-four  years  of 
age,  was  quite  an  honor,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  an 
especially  lucrative  position,  because  Mr.  Dent  on  December 
12,  1696,  addressed  a  petition  to  the  Governor  and  Council  of 
State,  in  which  he  directed  attention  to  the  fact  and  date  of 
his  appointment;  his  assistance  to  the  Attorney  General,  in 
all  pleas  of  the  Crown,  both  criminal  and  civil;  his  refusal  to 
accept  fees  from  any  person,  where  his  Majesty’s  interests 
were  involved ;  his  failure  to  receive  any  salary  for  his  services, 
although  he  could  demonstrate,  by  several  persons  who  had 
been  sued  or  prosecuted  in  his  Majesty’s  name  and  whose  at¬ 
torney  he  would  have  been,  if  not  engaged  in  his  Majesty’s 
service,  he  was  out  of  pocket  above  10,000  lbs.,  of  tobacco 
(the  then  medium  of  exchange)  a  year,  in  his  private  practice. 
He  therefore  asked,  that  a  salary  be  settled  upon  him,  for  the 
time  passed  and  to  come,  to  the  end,  that  he  might  continue 
his  service  cheerfully  and  diligently,  during  the  pleasure  of  his 
Majesty.  The  Council  upon  reading  the  petition  expressed 
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itself  sensible  of  the  truth  of  the  statements  and  requested 
the  Governor  to  lay  the  matter  before  the  King  and  his 
Council.  On  May  20,  1695,  he  was  sworn  their  Majesties 
Solicitor  General,  a  position  he  had  held  under  Lord  Baltimore, 
at  the  time  of  the  Protestant  Revolution.  Apparently,  how¬ 
ever,  this  office  was  abolished  when  the  Lord  Proprietor  was 
ousted  from  the  administrative  control  of  the  province  and 
the  Crown’s  assumption  of  the  government,  because  the 
Committee  on  Trade  and  Plantations,  the  intermediary  be¬ 
tween  the  colonies  and  the  King,  when  petitioned  to  do  so, 
refused  to  recommend  the  appointment,  September  2,  1697, 
on  the  score  solely,  that  it  was  not  the  policy  of  the  King  to 
create  new  offices.  The  action  of  the.  committee  was  most 
displeasing  to  Gov.  Nicholson,  as  indicated  by  his  letter  of 
August  20,  1698,  in  which  he  said:  “Being  your  Lordships 
think  it  not  fit  to  propose  to  his  Majesty  the  establishment 
of  any  new  office  in  any  particular  place,  as  that  of  Solicitor 
General  here,  with  your  Lordships  consent  I  shall  endeavor  to 
make  Mr.  William  Dent  some  sort  of  satisfaction  for  what 
services  (which  have  been  very  many)  that  he  hath  done 
his  Majesty  in  that  station.  For  he  hath  had  a  very  trouble¬ 
some  time  of  it;  and  no  doubt  hath  lost  very  considerably  by 
his  practice.  But  I  dare  affirm,  that  had  he  not  been  employed 
in  his  Majesty’s  law  affairs,  they  would  have  suffered  very 
much,  both  for  want  of  him,  and  of  his  being  on  the  contrary 
side.”  Doubtless  with  the  full  approval  of  the  administration, 
and  it  may  be,  with  the  subsequent  ratification  of  the  Crown, 
Mr.  Dent,  until  elevated  to  a  higher  position,  continued  to 
exercise  the  functions  and  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Solicitor 
General,  but  the  infrequency  of  the  visits  of  the  paymaster, 
must  have  been  quite  a  drawback  to  the  retention  of  the  office- 
Possibly  he  found  some  compensation  in  the  honor  of  its 
incumbency  or  it  may  be,  in  the  excitement,  which  attended 
the  performance  of  its  incidental  duties.  The  latter  thought 
may  be  illustrated  in  the  disbarment,  as  an  attorney,  for 
serious  unprofessional  conduct,  of  one  Crawford,  a  delegate 
to  the  assembly.  Having  been  called  upon  by  the  Governor 
and  Council  to  render  an  opinion  as  to  whether  the  disregard 
by  the  Justices  of  the  Calvert  County  Court,  of  an  order  not  to 
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allow  Crawford  to  practice  before  them,  constituted  contempt 
by  said  justices,  Mr.  Dent  and  the  other  two  King’s  attorneys, 
unanimously  held  in  the  affirmative.  The  delegates  took 
umbrage  at  this  opinion,  arrested  Mr.  Dent  and  brought  him 
before  their  bar  and  finding  he  would  not  recant,  sought  to 
have  him  fined,  the  opinion  burned  and  Crawford  restored  to 
the  Governor’s  favor.  The  latter  however  refused  to  take  the 
action  requested.  While  Mr.  Dent  came  out  the  victor  in  the 
controversy,  it  will  be  later  seen,  that  the  delegates  did  not, 
because  of  it,  accelerate  the  movement,  in  his  direction,  of 
the  gentleman  with  the  pay  envelopes.  In  November,  1694, 
Capt.  Dent,  for  so  he  was  called  after  1694  and  before  his 
elevation  to  a  higher  rank,  was  appointed  Naval  Officer  of  the 
Upper  parts  of  Charles  County,  viz:  beginning  at  Portobacco 
and  so  upwards  to  the  head  of  the  county.  This  territory  was 
enlarged,  October  16,  1696,  to  embrace  all  of  the  Potomac 
District,  vice  Philip  Clark.  A  year  later,  he  appointed  his  half- 
brother,  Thomas  Addison,  his  deputy.  At  times,  he  and  Mr. 
Muschamp,  the  King’s  Collector,  for  said  district,  acted  as 
deputy  for  each  other.  The  records  show,  that  Mr.  Dent 
continued  as  Naval  Officer  for  this  district,  until  his  death. 
Being  on  a  committee  of  the  assembly  to  attend  the  inspection 
and  removal  of  the  public  records  from  St.  Mary’s  City,  the 
then  capital  of  the  province  to  Arrundel  Town,  the  new 
capital,  he  was  excused,  by  reason  of  public  business,  which 
called  him  away.  At  the  Assembly  of  May  8,  1695,  the  vote 
was  taken  to  divide,  St.  Mary’s,  Charles  and  Calvert  counties 
and  to  erect  Prince  George’s  County  and  Capt.  Dent  was  made 
a  member  of  the  committee  which  was  appointed  to  effectuate 
this.  He  was  probably  many  times  a  vestryman  of  Nanje- 
moy  Parish,  but  was  certainly  so,  October,  1696  and  on  June 
14,  1698.  As  a  delegate,  May  26,  1697,  he  was  again  on  the 
committee  of  laws,  as  he  had  frequently  been  and  on  June  1, 
of  the  same  year,  was  a  member  of  the  committee  on  Indian 
affairs.  As  will  be  later  seen,  he  had  a  busy  time  indeed, 
while  a  member  of  the  latter  committee  and  it  was  from  his 
house  at  Nanjemoy,  that  Gov.  Nicholson,  on  July  29,  1697, 
answered  a  letter  from  Capt.  George  Mason  of  Stafford,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  in  regard  to  Indian  depredations-  He  appeared,  October 
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15,  1697,  a  member  of  a  committee  to  draw  up  plans  for  the 
Indian  campaign  and  when  an  “intelligible”  person  was  re¬ 
quired  to  accompany  a  member  of  the  Council  to  Sir  Edmund 
Andros,  Governor  of  Virginia,  to  acquaint  him  with  the 
particulars  of  the  troubles,  Maj.  Dent,  who  in  the  meantime 
had  been  elevated  in  military  rank,  and  who  certainly  pos¬ 
sessed  a  sufficient  degree  of  the  desired  quality,  was  selected 
for  the  mission,  as  his  father  had  been,  on  a  similar  occasion, 
more  than  twenty  years  before.  On  October  23,  1697,  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Western  Shore  was  ordered  to  give  the 
envoys  thirty  pounds  sterling,  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the 
trip.  Their  report,  a  public  record  of  November  16,  1697, 
written  by  Maj.  Dent,  bears  the  caption;  “A  Journal  of  a 
Journey  from  Nanjemoy  in  Charles  County,  Maryland,  to 
James  Town  in  Virginia  by  Thomas  Tench  Esq.,  and  William 
Dent  being  sent  by  his  Exncy  the  Governor  &  Council  of 
Maryland  to  his  Exncy  Sr.  Edmund  Andros  Governor  of 
Virginia  on  express  about  the  Indians,  &c.,  1697.”  This 
journal  is  a  lengthy,  but  interesting  narrative  of  the  mission, 
although  strongly  indicative  on  its  face,  that  Maryland  had 
little  to  expect  in  her  troubles,  in  the  way  of  help,  from  her 
sister  Virginia.  Two  weeks  later  in  a  letter  to  Gov.  Nicholson, 
Maj.  Dent  said  that  he  was  that  day  advised  that  the  Indians  of 
Virginia  were  preparing  a  very  great  present  for  the  Governor 
of  that  colony;  that  a  tax  of  one  beaver  skin  had  been  laid 
upon  each  Indian  and  that  it  seemed  to  him,  from  that,  the 
Indians  had  some  knowledge  of  the  negotiations  and  the  un- 
neighborly  answer  of  that  colony.  Continuing,  the  writer  said, 
he  had  received  the  information,  given  by  him,  from  his  brother, 
Gerrard  Fowke  and  that  he  was  expecting  a  visit  from  his 
brother  Mason.  As  to  these  two  gentleman,  it  may  be  said, 
by  way  of  interpolated  explanation,  that  Gerrard  Fowke  was  a 
son  of  Col.  Gerrard  Fowke  and  his  wife,  Mrs.  Anne  (Thorough- 
good)  Chandler-Fowke,  and  consequently,  as  will  be  seen,  was 
a  brother  of  Maj.  Dent's  wife.  The  other  was  Col.  George 
Mason  who  married  Mary  Fowke,  a  daughter  of  the  couple 
just  mentioned.  Col.  and  Mrs.  George  Mason  were  direct 
ancestors  of  the  later  famous  George  Mason  of  “Gunston 
Hall,”  Virginia,  still  one  of  the  show  places  of  the  Old  Dominion. 
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Under  date  of  October  21,  1698,  his  Excellency,  the  Governor, 
advised  the  Council  that  he  had  seen  fit,  “to  appoint  Major 
Wm.  Dent  to  be  his  Majesty's  Attorney  General,  within  this 
province,  with  power  therein  given  him  to  examine  evidences 
upon  oath  &  to  require  the  advice  of  any  Practitioners  of  the 
Law  not  retained  for  the  delinquents."  “Maj.  Dent  appear¬ 
ing  at  the  Board,  his  Excellency  is  pleased  to  tell  him  what  is 
ordered  on  his  behalf,  for  which  the  major  returned  his 
humble  thanks."  As  Attorney  General,  Maj.  Dent,  on  October 
29,  1698,  delivered  a  message  to  the  Lower  House  of  the  As¬ 
sembly,  from  the  Governor  and  Council,  rebuking  it  for  delay 
in  dispatching  public  business  and  reminding  that  body  of 
the  vast  expense  it  was  thereby  putting  on  the  country.  A 
small  allowance,  upon  his  petition  as  Attorney  General,  was 
made  to  him  and  on  November  9,  1698,  the  Council,  considering 
his  petition  for  allowance  and  expenses,  “this  sessions,"  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  Lower  House  that  he  having  been  commanded 
by  the  Governor  to  attend  him  in  Council  for  his  Majesty's 
service,  “as  usual  in  England  for  his  Majesty's  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  to  attend  the  Right  noble  house  of  Lords,  that  an  allow¬ 
ance  be  made  to  him."  The  Lower  House,  doubtless  still 
having  fresh  in  mind  the  Crawford  case,  unanimously  voted 
against  the  grant.  This  action  provoked  the  ire  of  Gov. 
Nicholson  to  such  an  extent  that  he  sent  a  message  to  the 
Assembly,  in  which  he  said :  “I  likewise  ordered  Major  William 
Dent,  his  Majesty's  Attorney  General,  to  attend  upon  me  and 
the  Council  this  sessions  of  the  Assembly,  but  I  find  that  you 
have  not  allowed  him  anything  for  such  his  services  to  his 
Majesty  &  the  country.  Therefore  must  naturally  conclude 
that  some  of  you  are  not  well  affected  to  his  Majesty’s  interest 
and  the  peace  and  quiet  of  this  his  province.”  On  the 
following  day,  November  12,  1698,  the  Governor  further  told 
the  delegates  that  he  had  recommended  to  them  to  pay 
several  gentlemen  employed  for  his  Majesty's  service, 
“especially  Mr.  Dent,”  who  he  said  was  a  lawyer  and  thereby 
got  his  bread.  And  since  they  had  not  considered  his  service, 
he  could  not  see  him  a  sufferer  and  thereupon  presented  him 
with  a  bill  of  exchange,  for  which  bounty  and  generosity 
Mr.  Dent  thanked  the  Governor.  On  January  2,  1699,  Gov. 
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Francis  Nicholson,  who  had  shortly  before  been  transferred 
by  the  King  to  the  gubernatorial  chair  in  Virginia,  called  the 
Council  together  in  order  to  deliver  up  the  government  of 
Maryland  to  Col.  Nathaniel  Blakiston,  his  successor,  in  Mary¬ 
land.  He  thereupon  recommended  to  Col.  Blakiston  all  those 
persons  he  had  left  in  commission,  “and  particularly  Major 
William  Dent”  *  *  *  “whom  he  had  always  found  very  loyal 
to  his  Majesty  and  ready  in  his  duty.”  Col.  Blakiston  assum¬ 
ing  charge  of  the  government  the  same  day,  evidently  heeded 
the  endorsement  of  his  predecessor,  because  the  records  show 
Maj.  Dent  was  immediately  sworn  his  Majesty’s  Attorney 
General.  Very  soon,  Col.  Blakiston  was  as  staunch  a  friend  and 
admirer  of  Maj.  Dent  as  had  previously  been  Gov.  Nicholson, 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  (secretary  of  the  province)  and  many 
other  principal  officials.  In  fact,  before  he  left  the  province, 
Gov.  Blakiston  as  a  token  of  his  esteem  presented  Maj.  Dent 
with  a  silver  montieth  bowl,  which  the  latter  so  much  prized 
that  he  made  it  the  subject  of  a  specific  bequest  to  Capt. 
Thomas  Dent,  his  eldest  son.  Then  too,  the  Hon.  Thomas 
Lawrence,  in  his  will  of  March  9,  1700,  which  gave  the  residue 
of  the  testator’s  estate  to  his  father,  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence, 
bequeathed  a  “secretoire”  to  Maj.  Dent  and  named  the  latter 
his  executor,  “he  having  been  so  just  and  true  a  friend  to  my 
father  and  myself.”  The  services  of  Maj.  Dent  for  his  at¬ 
tendance  on  the  Council,  received  some,  though  small  and 
tardy  recognition  in  an  allowance  made  to  him  by  the  As¬ 
sembly,  July  18,  1699.  On  May  10,  1699,  Gov.  Blakiston  re¬ 
called  to  the  Council  that,  when  Gov.  Nicholson  was  in  Mary¬ 
land,  he  had  suggested  that  a  member  of  the  Council  and 
Maj.  Dent  should  be  sent  to  him  in  Virginia,  on  the  meeting  of 
the  Assembly  there,  to  consult  about  Indian  affairs  (probably 
the  same  his  predecessor,  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  had  treated 
so  cavalierly)  but  forasmuch  as  Maj.  Dent  was  his  Majesty’s 
Attorney  General  and  concerned  in  many  actions,  as  well  as 
for  his  Majesty,  as  others,  in  the  Provincial  Court  in  Mary¬ 
land,  he  had  written  Gov.  Nicholson  that  Maj.  Dent  could 
not  then  wait  upon  his  Excellency,  etc.  Maj.  Dent  officially 
acquainted  the  Council,  April  30,  1700,  that  the  delegates  had 
sent  out  their  committee  of  laws  to  draw  up  an  “Act  for  the 
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Establishment  of  the  Protestant  Religion/'  and  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  desired  him  to  assist  it,  which  with  the  Governor's 
permission,  he  was  ready  to  do.  The  consent  was  given  and 
the  act,  probably  the  most  important  of  the  Blakiston  adminis¬ 
tration,  was  passed.  On  May  6,  1700,  the  question  of  compen¬ 
sation  to  him  as  Attorney  General,  he  having  been  ‘‘very 
ready  and  servicable  to  his  Majesty,  in  that  employment,  for 
which  he  has  had  no  salary  settled  upon  him,  neither  as  yet 
has  had  any  reward  therefore,''  again  came  before  the  Council, 
which  “being  sufficiently  sensible  of  Mr.  Dent's  readiness  and 
service  in  that  station  upon  all  occasions  and  that  by  his 
officiating  therein,  he  hath  concluded  himself  from  receiving 
many  profitable  and  valuable  fees,  which  he  might  have  re¬ 
ceived  had  he  not  been  in  the  station/'  ordered  that  a  fine  of 
twenty  pounds  sterling  be  assigned  and  paid  to  him  towards 
the  recompense  of  his  services  and  in  addition  thereto,  certain 
fees  which  accrued  from  the  naturalization  of  aliens  were  also 
allowed  him.  On  May  8,  1702,  the  Governor  acquainted  the 
Council  that  Maj.  Dent,  his  Majesty’s  Attorney  General  of  the 
province,  who  has  used  great  ingenuity,  diligence  and  in¬ 
tegrity  in  serving  his  Majesty  and  discharging  his  duty  in  that 
station,  finding  his  health  much  impaired  and  living  remote 
from  the  seat  of  government,  had  signified  to  him  his  inclina¬ 
tion  of  leaving  his  practice  and  desire  of  being  discharged 
from  that  service  and  therefore  wished  the  Board  to  represent 
whom  they  thought  fittest  to  be  appointed  to  serve  his 
Majesty  in  that  employment.  Although  the  Council,  at  said 
time,  were  “pleased  to  say,  they  do  think  William  Bladen, 
very  fit  for  that  service,"  it  must  have  been  that  Maj.  Dent 
was  persuaded  to  withdraw  his  resignation,  because,  as  will 
be  seen,  he  continued  in  the  office  until  his  death.  On  May 
4,  1703,  Maj.  Dent,  as  Attorney  General,  was  directed  to 
prepare,  for  the  signature  of  the  members  of  the  council, 
certain  letters  for  England  in  relation  to  her  Majesty's 
Advice  Boat  Eagle  and  also  to  prepare  a  pardon  to  pass  the 
Great  Seal  of  the  Province  for  Edward  Pollard,  a  very  poor 
man,  whose  whole  estate  was  not  of  the  value  of  ten  pounds 
and  who  had  been  found  guilty  of  manslaughter  for  “un¬ 
fortunately  shooting  &  killing  a  man,  when  he  really  intended 
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to  shoot  a  wild  turkey.”  His  commission  as  Attorney  General 
under  Gov.  Seymour,  was  dated  May  16,  1704.  As  such,  he 
appointed,  May  27,  1704,  a  Clerk  of  the  Indictments  and 
Prosecutor  of  Pleas,  for  Prince  George’s  County  and  in  his 
official  capacity,  but  then  designated  “lieutenant-Colonel,” 
was  present  at  a  meeting  of  the  Council,  August  23,  1704.  At 
the  meeting  of  the  Council  last  mentioned,  Gov.  Seymour 
reported  he  had  received  a  letter  from  an  eminent  merchant, 
intimating  that  some  endeavors  had  been  set  on  foot  to  bring 
the  province  of  Maryland,  with  others  on  the  continent,  under 
the  government  of  New  York.  He  asked  the  members  of  the 
council  to  express  their  sentiments  about  the  matter.  They 
thereupon  indicated  their  opposition  to  the  change,  resolved 
that,  “first  of  all,”  a  letter  be  written  to  the  then  agent  of  the 
province  (Col.  Nathaniel  Blakiston,  a  former  governor  and 
probably  Maryland’s  first  official  lobbyist)  together  with  an 
address  to  her  Majesty ;  that  in  case  the  agent  finds  the  matter 
to  be  as  reported,  to  get  the  address  presented;  otherwise 
that  he  do  not  prefer  the  same  and  that  her  Majesty’s  Attorney 
General  (Col.  Dent)  draw  the  address  and  write  the  letter. 
On  September  11,  1704,  the  Governor  called  the  attention  of 
the  Lower  House  to  the  matter,  sending  it  an  abstract  of  the 
letter  to  him,  written  in  London  and  dated  February  16,  1704, 
which  stated:  “Sr.  I  must  by  the  hint  of  a  design  New  York 
hath  of  making  all  the  Colonies  tributary  unto  them  in  order 
to  support  or  rather  to  enrich  them  and  they  seem  to  push 
the  thing  for  the  2/1  as  to  have  a  number  to  be  chosen  out  of 
all  the  northern  and  southern  governments  to  represent  these 
Colonies  and  meet  at  New  York  instead  of  their  own  assemblies 
and  to  have  one  Viceroy  and  General  of  all  the  forces  of  the 
Continent,  and  that  Virginia  and  Maryland,  &c.,  to  be  depend¬ 
ents  under  them.  A  project  to  this  effect  is  lodged  with  the 
Lords.”  The  Lower  House  on  the  receipt  of  this  letter  and 
the  message  of  the  Governor,  expressed  their  thanks  to  him, 
for  the  intimation  he  had  given  concerning  the  design  against 
the  province’s  constitution  and  prayed  him  to  always  preserve 
the  same  regard  for  them  which  they  would  endeavor  to 
deserve.  In  a  little  more  than  seventy  years  after  this,  as 
We  all  know,  came  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and,  while 
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the  central  government  was  not  fixed  in  the  Colony  of  New 
York,  yet  who  can  say  that,  had  it  been,  the  confederation  of 
colonies  and  militia  would  not  have  made  the  revolution,  when 
it  came,  easier  to  win,  or  that  the  Constitution  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Colonies  would  have  been  much  different  than  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States.  That  the  wise  statesmen  of 
that  day  did  not  foresee  what  was  to  happen  within  the  life¬ 
time  of  the  children  of  some  and  the  grandchildren  of  others 
of  them,  is  shown  by  the  subsequent  proceedings:  “Resolved 
by  the  House  that  all  possible  means  be  used  to  prevent  the 
same,  as  being  levelled  against  her  Majesty's  interest  and  the 
good  of  the  country,  therefore  ordered  that  a  committee  be 
appointed  to  consider  the  many  evils  that  would  redound  to 
her  Majesty's  interest  and  the  welfare  of  the  province;  that 
the  Governor  join  some  of  the  Honorable  Council  with  the 
committee  to  consider  and  make  report  and  that  his  Excel¬ 
lency  would  be  pleased  to  join  his  interest  with  ours  to  prevent 
the  same.”  On  September  30,  1704,  Col.  Dent,  who  in  the 
meantime  had  become  the  Speaker  of  the  Lower  House,  trans¬ 
mitted  the  letter  and  address,  which  he  had  previously  been 
directed  to  prepare  and  which  he  signed  as  Speaker,  to  the 
Council  for  transmittal  to  Col.  Blakiston,  the  agent  of  the 
province  in  England.  The  address  was  pessimistic  in  tone 
and  at  first  blush  the  reasons  given  against  the  plan  might 
seem  territorially  selfish,  but  in  the  light  of  the  explanation 
for  the  position  taken,  which  will  later  appear,  the  assembly 
was  probably  justified  in  its  stand.  An  evidence  of  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  hostility  to  the  Catholics  is  shown  in  the 
record  of  August  23,  1704,  when  Col.  Dent,  in  the  performance 
of  his  duties  as  Attorney  General,  reported  the  arrest  in  St. 
Mary’s  County  of  two  Jesuits,  one  of  them  being  charged  with 
“consecrating  a  Popish  Chapel”  and  the  other  “with  saying 
mass.”  It  is  not  important  to  this  review  that  the  accused 
were  not  actually  broken  on  the  wheel  or  drawn  and  quartered 
for  their  offenses,  but  the  statement  is  illustrative  of  a  con¬ 
dition  that  existed  until  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution, 
when  “liberty  of  conscience,”  the  cardinal  principle  of  the 
first  proprietor,  again,  at  least  to  some  extent,  got  in  working 
order.  On  the  day  Mr.  Dent  was  first  appointed  Attorney 
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General,  October  21,  1696,  he  was  also  commissioned  his 
Majesty’s  Advocate  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty  and  as  the 
records  do  not  show  that  he  was  superseded  in  this  position 
during  his  lifetime,  it  may  be  assumed  this  was  one  of  the 
many  offices  which  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death.  After 
having  been  out  of  the  assembly  for  some  years,  a  new  election 
was  ordered  and  Mr.  Dent  was  returned  a  delegate  for  Charles 
County  to  the  session  which  began  May  8,  1701.  He  was  again 
a  member  at  the  second  session,  March  16,  1702.  It  was 
probably  the  proceedings  at  this  session  that  caused  Maryland 
to  so  earnestly  oppose,  about  two  years  later,  the  association 
of  the  American  colonies  proposition,  with  their  central  gov¬ 
ernment  in  New  York,  as  before  mentioned.  The  latter  colony, 
it  seems,  for  sometime  had  exerted  its  powers  of  persuasion 
and  such  influence  as  it  possessed  or  could  muster  to  induce 
the  Crown  to  require  the  other  colonies  to  contribute  money 
and  men  in  its  cause  against  the  French  and  Indians.  Finally, 
the  King  ordered  that  Maryland  “for  its  safety,  give  a  supply 
of  six  hundred  pounds  sterling  towards  the  building  of  a  forti¬ 
fication  in  the  government  of  New  York,  as  also  a  quota  of 
men,  if  occasion  shall  be.”  The  assembly,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Governor  of  March  24,  1703,  expressed  much  indignation  at 
the  demands  made  upon  the  province;  pointed  out  the  general 
poverty  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  danger  to  the  latter  from 
attacks  of  not  only  resident  hostile  Indians,  but  as  well,  those 
from  the  outside  who  had  ready  and  easy  access  to  the 
province.  Maj.  Dent  was  one  of  the  delegates  who  delivered 
this  letter  to  the  Governor  and  we  have  no  doubt  was  its 
author.  Gov.  Blakiston,  who  was  about  to  return  to  England 
because  of  ill-health,  evidently  was  in  sympathy  with  the 
opposition  and  volunteered  to  present  the  protest.  He  was 
thereupon  appointed  the  English  agent  of  the  province,  without 
salary  for  the  first  year  and  one  hundred  twenty  pounds  for 
the  second  year  of  his  service.  Maryland  did,  however,  agree 
to  raise  three  hundred  pounds  as  its  contribution  to  New 
York’s  cause,  when  the  other  colonies  should  comply  with 
theirs.  Col.  Blakiston,  having  returned  to  England,  reported 
July  30,  1703,  that  Maryland  need  not  be  under  any  appre¬ 
hension  of  paying  any  of  the  quota,  unless  Virginia  or  the 
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adjacent  neighbors  of  Pennsylvania  “clubb”  theirs,  which  the 
colonel  stated  he  felt  confident  they  would  not  do.  As  it 
turned  out,  his  prognostications  proved  correct,  but  Maryland, 
ever  after  suspicious  of  New  York,  probably  felt  the  associa¬ 
tion  of  colonies  plan  was  a  sort  of  “League  of  Nations”  scheme, 
as  we  would  say  today,  to  have  the  other  colonies  supply  the 
money  and  men  to  fight  its  future  battles  which,  when  the 
history  of  the  matter  is  considered  and  events  of  more  recent 
times  are  recalled,  may  not  have  been  far  from  the  truth.  On 
June  25,  1702,  Maj.  Dent  was  the  first  of  the  three  delegates 
to  be  named  on  a  committee  of  the  Lower  House  to  prepare 
an  address  of  felicitation  to  Queen  Anne  on  her  ascension  to  the 
throne.  The  House  on  April  26,  1704,  “by  general  vote, 
nemine  contradicente,  made  choice  of  Maj.  Dent  to  be  their 
Speaker,  and  placed  him  in  the  chair  accordingly,”  but  on 
being  presented  as  such  to  the  Governor  and  Council,  following 
the  then  prevailing  custom,  Maj.  Dent  “made  a  small  speech 
for  excuse,  disabling  himself  by  many  inqualifications,  humbly 
desiring  his  Excellency  to  nominate  some  more  able  and 
sufficient  member  of  the  same  house,  to  which  his  Excellency 
replied  that  he  did  very  well  allow  their  choice,  for  which  he 
returned  his  Excellency  his  humble  thanks  for  thinking  him 
worthy  of  executing  a  place  of  so  great  trust,”  etc.  The  House 
of  Assembly  being  called  by  virtue  of  her  Majesty's  writ  of 
election,  issued  out  of  the  High  Court  of  Chancery,  May  25, 
1704,  Mr.  Dent  was  again  returned  a  delegate  for  Charles 
County  and  on  September  5,  1704,  the  beginning  of  the 
session,  was  again  and  without  opposition  elected  its  speaker 
and  placed  in  the  chair.  He  served  through  the  session  which 
ended  October  3,  1704,  but  on  the  reassembling  of  the  legis¬ 
lature,  December  5,  of  the  same  year,  the  Governor  and  Council 
were  advised  by  the  House  of  the  death  of  Col.  Dent,  their 
speaker,  and  the  following  day  a  warrant  was  issued  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  province  for  a  writ  of  election  “for  a  member 
to  sit  in  the  room  of  Col.  Wm.  Dent,  lately  deceased.”  At  the 
time  of  his  death,  Col.  Dent  was  also  Chief  Justice  of  the  Charles 
County  Court  and  of  the  Quorum.  The  exact  date  of  his  first 
appointment  to  this  position  does  not  appear,  but  it  was 
certainly  prior  to  March  10,  1702.  Active  in  this,  as  in  his 
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other  positions,  allowances  were  made  to  him  for  the  cost 
of  the  “King’s  Arms”  for  the  Court  House;  for  sending  to 
England  for  the  Statutes  at  Large,  from  the  year  1670  to 
the  last  revisal  thereof;  for  Dalton’s  County  Justice  and  for 
a  new  record  book,  all  of  which  were  provided  for  the  county’s 
use.  It  was  while  he  was  serving  as  a  Justice  of  the  County 
Court  that  the  custom  which  then  prevailed  among  the  better 
class  and  wealthier  inhabitants  of  owning  the  services  of 
skilled  artisans  is  shown,  “that  Maj.  Dent’s  glazier,  do  glaze 
ye  Court  House  &  that  there  be  two  casements  set  up,  one  on 
each  side  of  ye  seate  of  Judicature.”  The  order  further 
provided  that  Charles  Pond  should  “find  said  glazier  victuals 
and  lodging  during  ye  time  of  his  work”  and  that  Maj.  Dent 
be  paid  for  same.  Two  other  servants  of  Col.  Dent  were 
Turlough  O’Bryan,  who  the  court,  on  April  14,  1698,  with  a 
view  of  fixing  the  length  of  his  service  to  his  master,  adjudged 
was  nineteen  years  of  age  and  Frances  Hogg,  who,  for  the 
same  purpose,  on  January  14,  1703,  was  adjudged  eighteen. 
On  September  14,  1703,  Maj.  Dent,  the  record  says,  “brings  his 
servant  Turlough  O’Bryan,  who  desires  with  ye  approbation 
of  this  court  to  bargain  with  his  master  that,  in  consideration 
that  his  master  will  give  his  consent  that  he  may  marry  with 
one  Frances  Hogg,  a  servant  woman  of  ye  said  Maj.  Dent, 
that  they  will  each  of  them  serve  ye  said  Maj.  Dent  two  whole 
years,  upon  which  they  are  both  to  be  freed  ye  14  November 
1705  and  Maj.  Dent  promises  to  release  ye  rest  of  said  Hogg’s 
service.”  Col.  Dent’s  last  official  appointment  was  dated 
May  22,  1704,  when  he  and  Thomas  Brooke,  Esq.,  who  had 
been  his  brother-in-law  but  had  later  become  his  father-in- 
law,  were  commissioned  Commissary’s  General,  for  the  probate 
of  wills  and  Judges  of  the  Prerogative  Court  and  who,  by 
virtue  of  the  authority  in  them  vested,  issued  commissions  to 
deputies  in  the  various  counties  of  the  province.  October  18, 
1704,  so  far  as  noted,  marks  the  last  official  appearance  of  Col. 
Dent,  when  so  designated,  he  and  such  other  officials  as  were 
still  in  town  were  called  together  by  the  Governor,  because  of 
the  destruction  by  fire  the  previous  night  of  the  State  House. 
This  and  the  fire  which  destroyed  the  Court  House  about  a 
year  later  were  supposed  to  have  been  the  work  of  conspirators, 
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who  thereby  sought  to  destroy  the  evidence  of  their  crimes. 
The  accused  ringleader,  one  Richard  Clarke,  was  tried  for  the 
offense,  convicted  and  hanged.  Col.  Dent  probably  died  shortly 
after  the  date  last  mentioned,  and  so  ended  the  life,  while  still 
in  its  prime,  of  him,  who  without  irreverence,  in  view  of  the 
offices  held  by  him,  may  be  characterized  as  the  Poo  Bah  of 
Maryland  and  of  whom,  in  beginning  the  section  dealing  with 
him,  we  called  the  most  notable  and  outstanding  man  at  the 
time  of  his  death  in  Maryland,  and  we  may  add  that  his 
memory,  as  an  illustrious  son  and  legal  luminary,  is  yet  to  be 
fittingly  commemorated  by  the  state  or  its  bar.  William 
Dent  married  firstly  Miss  Elizabeth  Fowke,  a  daughter  of 
Col.  Gerrard  Fowke  by  his  wife,  Anne,  who  was  born  Thorough- 
good,  was  at  the  time  of  her  marriage  to  Col.  Fowke  the 
widow  of  the  Hon.  Job  Chandler,  who  played  a  most  important 
part  in  the  first  days  of  Maryland's  history.  A  composite 
account  of  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Dent  and  Miss  Fowke,  taken 
from  several  authentic  records,  would  read  as  follows :  Married 
by  the  Rev.  John  Turling,  Presbet’n  Anglican  Ecclesiac,  on 
February  8,  1684,  Miss  Elizabeth  Fowke  and  William  Dent, 
Esq.,  at  the  home  of  the  bride’s  mother,  Madam  Anne  Fowke,  in 
Portobacco,  Maryland,  upon  license  issued  by  the  Hon.  William 
Digges,  Esq.,  in  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Anne  Fowke,  Col.  Wil¬ 
liam  Chandler,  Madam  Mary  Chandler,  Mr.  Gerrard  Fowke, 
Owen  Newen  and  others.  Of  his  marriage  to  Elizabeth  Fowke, 
eight  children  were  born,  of  whom  only  four  lived  to  maturity. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  (Fowke)  Dent  probably  died  shortly  after 
March  1,  1704,  the  date  of  a  codicil  to  her  husband’s  will  in 
which  she  is  mentioned.  The  second  wife  was  Miss  Sarah 
Brooke,  a  daughter  of  Col.  Thomas  Brooke  (descendant  of 
the  before  mentioned  Hon.  Robert  Brooke)  by  the  latter’s  first 
wife.  In  this  marriage,  Col.  Dent,  as  has  been  stated,  became 
the  son-in-law  of  his  brother-in-law,  the  husband  of  his  sister, 
Barbara  (Dent)  Brooke.  The  marriage  probably  occurred 
shortly  after  June  14,  1704,  and  furnishes  another  illustration 
of  the  speed  with  which  the  bereaved  sought  consolation  and 
we  hope  found  it.  So  far  as  the  records  disclose,  Col.  Dent  left 
no  issue  by  his  second  wife.  Mrs.  Sarah  (Brooke)  Dent,  widow 
of  Col.  William,  married  secondly  Capt.  Philip  Lee  of  Prince 
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George’s  County,  by  whom  she  left  surviving  issue  when  she 
died  testate  in  1724.  Capt.  Philip  Lee  was  of  the  Virginia 
family  from  whom  many  worthy  descendants  came,  among 
them,  the  Hon.  Richard  Henry  Lee  of  the  Revolution  and  Gen. 
Robert  E.  Lee  of  the  Southern  States  Army.  Col.  Dent  left  a 
will  which  bears  date,  October  2,  1702  and  a  codicil  thereto 
of  March  1,  1704.  Both  were  proved  February  17,  1705.  The 
will  speaks  in  affectionate  terms  of  the  testator’s  wife,  makes 
ample  provision  for  her  support  and  gives  sound  parental 
advice  to  his  children  with  respect  to  their  future,  their 
treatment  of  their  mother  and  of  each  other.  It  devises  much 
land  and  bequeaths  a  considerable  personalty  and  indicates 
investments  by  the  testator  of  a  greatly  diversified  nature. 
The  ownership  of  English  servants,  men,  women  and  boys, 
Indian  servants  and  negro  slaves  to  a  great  number  is  also 
shown.  In  short,  the  will  is  just  what  would  be  expected  from 
such  a  man  as  the  testator  was.  Judge  Peter  Dent  was  the 
sixth  child  of  Col.  William  Dent  and  the  latter’s  first  wife  and 
was  the  more  immediate  ancestor  of  Mrs.  U.  S.  Grant,  being 
that  lady’s  great-great  grandfather,  in  the  Dent  line.  This 
Peter  Dent  was  born  in  1693  and  died  testate  in  1757.  He 
married  about  1726,  Miss  Mary  Brooke,  born  October  8,  1709, 
and  died  testate  1781.  She  was  a  daughter  of  the  Hon. 
Thomas  Brooke  and  the  latter’s  wife,  Lucy  (Smith)  Brooke,  a 
daughter  of  Col.  Walter  Smith  and  Mrs.  Rachel  (Hall)  Smith, 
before  mentioned.  Of  Judge  Peter  Dent,  the  Maryland 
Gazette,  in  its  issue  of  October  20,  1757,  said:  “Sunday  last 
died  in  P.  G.  Co.,  Mr.  Peter  Dent,  who  had  been  Deputy  Com¬ 
missary  of  that  county  upwards  of  twenty  years  and  for  many 
years  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  Chief  Justice  of  that  County.” 

Judge  Thomas  Dent  and  Rebecca  Wilkinson. 

Shortly  after  September,  1658,  Thomas  Dent,  in  the 
records  of  his  day  styled  “Gentleman,”  the  common  Maryland 
ancestor  of  his  line  in  Maryland,  who,  it  is  asserted,  was  a  son 
of  Peter  and  Margaret  (Nicholson)  Dent,  of  Guisborough, 
North  Riding,  York  County,  England,  and  was  born  there 
about  1630  or  1631,  came  to  the  then  quarter  century  old 
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province,  in  the  words  of  the  ancient  land  grants,  “there  to 
inhabit.”  In  contradistinction  to  many  others  whose  arrival 
was  under  different  circumstances,  he  came  of  his  own  volition 
and  at  his  own  expense  and,  although  it  will  be  violative  of  ama¬ 
teur  genealogical  precedent  to  assert  it,  he  positively  was  not 
accompanied  by  two  or  three  brothers  who  left  him  to  find  his 
fortune  in  Maryland,  while  they  scattered  to  various  then 
unknown  and  uncharted  parts  of  this  country  to  find  theirs, 
He  did  bring  with  him  and  pay  the  transportation  costs  of 
five  other  individuals  who,  according  to  custom,  were  officially 
registered  as  his  servants,  but  who  may  have  been  relatives  or 
friends.  On  March  26,  1663,  as  was  his  right  by  virtue  of  the 
conditions  of  plantation,  which  were  at  that  time  in  force  and 
which  regulated  the  taking  up  of  land  by  the  adventurers, 
Mr.  Dent  made  his  claim  for  land  and  was  allowed  fifty  acres 
for  himself  and  fifty  more  for  each  of  the  persons  he  had 
brought  with  him.  Why  he  waited  so  long  after  his  arrival 
to  prove  his  right,  the  records  fail  to  show,  but  they  do  estab¬ 
lish  that,  before  he  took  this  step,  he  had  purchased  other  land, 
had  held  public  office,  married  and  become  the  father  of  at  least 
one  child.  At  any  rate,  after  proving  his  land  right  he  pur¬ 
chased  from  William  Hatton,  Esq.,  his  brother-in-law,  certain 
rights  of  the  latter,  and  the  whole,  as  one  tract,  containing  850 
acres,  by  the  name,  as  then  spelled,  “Gisbrough,”  probably 
for  Mr.  Dent’s  old  home  in  England,  was  on  September  4,  1663, 
patented  to  him  in  the  name  of  Caecillus,  Absolute  Proprietary 
of  the  provinces  of  Maryland  and  Avalon,  Lord  Baron  of  Balti¬ 
more.  Gisbrough,  which  will  receive  further  mention  in  this 
account,  was  at  its  time  of  grant  to  Mr.  Dent  situated  in 
Charles  County,  Maryland,  but  is  now  in  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia.  Thomas  Dent,  evidently  a  man  of  ability  and  liberally 
and  technically  educated  for  the  law,  as  is  evidenced  in  a  recent 
publication  dealing  with  his  period,  quickly  adapted  himself 
to  his  new  surroundings,  where  his  qualification  to  fill  both 
public  and  private  positions  of  trust  was  soon  recognized  and 
in  demand.  The  records  attest  that  his  was  a  full  and  busy 
life,  for  aside  from  the  practice  of  his  profession  and  his  incum¬ 
bency  at  the  same  time  of  three  or  four  public  offices,  he 
attended  to  his  several  plantations  and  also  engaged  in  mer- 
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cantile  pursuits.  His  interest  in  the  future  success  of  the 
province  and  its  increase  of  population  was  so  intense  that 
he,  from  time  to  time,  at  his  own  expense,  transported,  as  the 
act  of  bringing  out  settlers  was  called,  some  eighty  persons. 
By  such  transportations,  he  had  the  right  to  claim  a  consider¬ 
able  acreage,  but  it  would  appear  from  the  fact  that  he 
assigned  many  of  these  rights,  that  he  cared  little  for  large 
realty  holdings,  or  it  may  be  that  he  agreed  with  the  propri¬ 
etary,  whose  plan  seemed  to  limit  the  grant  of  lands  to  the 
ability  of  the  patentees  to  cultivate  them.  The  first  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Dent  to  public  office  seems  to  have  been,  June  14, 
1661,  when  he  was  commissioned  one  of  the  Justices  of  the 
County  Court  of  St.  Mary’s  County,  a  Commissioner  and  Jus¬ 
tice  of  the  Peace  therein  and  of  the  Quorum.  By  this  appoint¬ 
ment,  it  became  his  duty,  in  part,  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the 
county,  see  that  the  laws  of  the  province  were  observed  therein, 
to  chastise  and  punish  offenders,  where  their  acts  did  not 
warrant  loss  of  life  or  member  and,  as  absurd  as  it  may  seem 
to  us  of  this  generation,  to  inquire  into  all  manner  of  witch- 
crait,  enchantments,  sorceries  and  magic  arts.  By  successive 
commissions,  he  was  continued  in  these  offices,  with  possibly 
a  short  break,  until  his  death.  From  time  to  time,  he  appeared 
as  an  attorney  in  the  Provincial  Court,  then  and  for  a  long  time 
thereafter,  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  in  the  province.  On 
April  7,  1664,  he  was  appointed  High  Sheriff  of  his  county,  a 
position  which  at  the  time  went  to  the  socially  elect.  On  Sep¬ 
tember  11,  1671,  Lord  Baltimore,  by  his  patent  having  erected 
out  of  St.  Mary’s  County  a  city  by  the  name  of  St.  Mary’s  City, 
desiring  for  its  better  and  more  speedy  furnishing  with  houses 
for  habitation  and  for  populating  it  with  citizens  and  trades¬ 
men  so  as  to  bring  it  to  some  degree  and  measure  of  perfection, 
in  consideration  of  a  rental  of  two  shillings  sterling  in  silver 
or  gold  or  acceptable  commodities,  per  year,  on  October  1, 
1673,  granted  to  Thomas  Dent,  one  of  the  aldermen  of  the  city, 
in  fee,  an  acre  of  land  with  the  appurtenances — a  dwelling 
house,  which  Mr.  Dent  had  already  built  thereon,  called  the 
“Lawyer’s  Lodgings,”  in  the  street  called  “Aldermanberry,” 
within  the  precincts  of  the  city.  To  us  of  this  day  who  (prior 
to  the  attempts  to  restore  it  in  preparation  of  the  Tercentenary) 
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had  visited  the  site  of  Maryland’s  first  metropolis,  the  centre 
of  its  legislative,  commercial  and  social  activities,  two  things 
were  utterly  incomprehensible :  first,  that  St.  Mary’s,  as  a  city, 
ever  did  in  fact  exist  and  secondly,  if  it  did,  that  it  could  so 
completely  have  disappeared.  Records  of  unquestionable  au¬ 
thenticity  establish  that,  as  a  city,  it  was  once  a  reality;  that 
its  area  was  subdivided  into  building  lots,  many  of  which  were 
built  upon ;  that  streets  were  laid  out  and  bore  names  and,  from 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Dent  and  Mr.  Thomas  Notley,  both  aldermen 
and  possibly  others,  lived  on  Aldermanberry  Street,  it  would 
also  seem  to  have  been  “zoned,”  as  we  would  say,  in  this  time; 
that  it  had  its  public  buildings,  marts  of  trade  and  inns  for 
the  accommodation  of  man  and  beast,  and  that  it  was,  in  short, 
for  quite  a  number  of  years  the  same  as  any  other  city  in  any 
of  the  other  colonies  or  provinces  of  the  new  world.  That  it 
has,  except  for  the  restoration  just  mentioned,  vanished  as 
completely  as  though  the  earth  had  opened  and  swallowed  it, 
a  visit  to  where  it  was  will  clearly  demonstrate.  The  Maryland 
Indians  too  have  vanished,  but  for  a  long  time  the  making  of 
treaties  with  and  the  giving  of  presents  to  them  occupied 
much  of  the  attention  of  the  various  administrations,  but  de¬ 
spite  compacts,  gifts  and  kind  treatment  in  general,  outbreaks 
with  accompanying  murders  and  lesser  depredations  were  of 
too  frequent  occurrence  for  the  comfort  of  the  inhabitants. 
These  conditions  required  not  only  that  all  should  be  constantly 
on  guard,  but  the  appropriation  of  a  goodly  part  of  the  public 
revenue  as  well,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  provincial  militia 
and  bodies  of  so-called  rangers.  Judge  Thomas  Dent  played 
his  part  in  these  troubles  and  when  called  for  duty  was  not 
found  wanting  or  hesitant.  In  1668,  he  is  recorded  acting  as 
commissary,  carrying  out  the  orders  of  his  superior  officers 
and  “pressing”  twenty-eight  barrels  of  Indian  corn  and  four 
thousand  pounds  of  salted  beef  and  pork  for  two  months’ 
support  of  the  sixty-nine  men  who  later  marched  out  of  St. 
Mary’s  against  the  redskins.  On  September  6,  1675,  Col.  John 
Washington,  heretofore  described  as  the  great  grandfather 
and  emigrant  ancestor  of  our  first  president,  and  Maj.  Isaac 
Allerton,  acting  in  behalf  and  as  the  chief  military  officers  of 
Virginia,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Hon.  Charles  Calvert,  son 
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of  the  proprietary,  and  at  the  time  the  latter’s  Lieutenant 
General  and  Chief  Governor  of  the  province.  The  letter  pointed 
out  several  recent  murders  and  other  outrages  by  the  savages ; 
the  purpose  of  their  colony  to  inquire  into  the  matter;  to  fix 
responsibility  for  the  depredations  and,  if  satisfaction  for  the 
same  were  not  accorded,  to  resort  to  arms  and,  if  need  be,  to 
pursue  the  offenders,  with  the  consent  of  Gov.  Calvert,  into 
Maryland  itself.  It  requested  the  assistance  of  the  militia  of 
the  province,  “well  victualled  and  armed,”  and  suggested  that 
a  gentleman  or  two  be  sent,  if  thought  advisable,  to  Virginia 
to  meet  the  writers  on  the  following  Friday  at  Col.  Washing¬ 
ton’s  to  consult  on  the  manner  of  proceeding  in  the  affair.  Mr. 
Dent  was  chosen  for  this  mission,  which  he  must  have  satis¬ 
factorily  concluded,  because  a  short  time  later,  when  it  became 
necessary  to  settle  the  expenses  of  the  campaign,  he  and  the 
two  officials  of  the  province,  who  in  rank  were  next  to  the 
governor,  both  relatives  of  Lord  Baltimore,  Philip  and  William 
Calvert,  respectively  Chancellor  and  Secretary  of  the  province, 
were  appointed  by  the  Governor  to  audit  the  accounts  for  St. 
Mary’s  County.  It  has  been  said  in  another  place  in  this 
sketch  that,  when  the  united  forces  of  the  province  and  colony 
met  the  enemy  and  had  secured  evidence  satisfactory  to  the 
leaders  of  the  expedition  of  the  guilt  of  some  five  of  the  redmen, 
it  was  Col.  Washington,  who,  probably  thinking  and,  it  may  be 
saying,  that  a  dead  Indian  was  the  best  Indian,  proposed  that 
the  accused  be  knocked  in  the  heads.  This  was  opposed  by  the 
Maryland  officers,  but  the  Virginians  had  their  way  in  the 
matter,  with  the  result  that  the  survivors  of  the  tribe  and 
their  allies  made  much  trouble  for  the  inhabitants  of  southern 
Maryland  for  many  years  thereafter,  and  in  addition,  Maj. 
Thomas  Truman,  a  worthy  gentleman  and  brave  and  capable 
officer,  was  impeached  and  for  a  time  stood  in  danger  of  losing 
his  life.  A  very  good  reason  for  the  bloodthirst  of  the  officers 
on  the  occasion  just  mentioned  will  appear  in  another  part  of 
these  notes.  From  April  13,  1669,  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
Thomas  Dent  served  as  a  delegate  for  his  county  in  the  Lower 
House  of  the  Assembly.  During  several  of  the  sessions  of  that 
body,  he  was  a  member  of  the  committee  to  prepare  the  laws 
under  which  the  levy  was  laid  for  the  payment  of  the  govern- 
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mental  expenses.  Court  appointments  of  Mr.  Dent  as  auditor 
or  commissioner  in  then  pending  litigation  or  to  take  the  oaths 
of  appraisers  or  representatives  of  decedents’  estates  were  so 
frequent  and  many  as  to  render  an  enumeration  of  them  be¬ 
yond  the  scope  of  this  article.  As  early  as  February  10,  1661, 
Col.  John  Price,  who  arrived  in  Maryland  certainly  not  later 
than  1637  and  it  may  be,  at  an  even  earlier  date,  and  who  was 
a  famous  Indian  fighter,  loyal  adherent  of  Lord  Baltimore  and 
held  the  offices  of  colonel  in  and  muster  master  general  of  the 
militia,  Justice  of  the  Provincial  Court,  several  times  member 
of  the  Governor’s  Cabinet  or  Privy  Council  of  State  and  ex 
officio  member  of  the  Upper  House  of  the  Assembly,  had  so 
much  confidence  in  the  probity  and  ability  of  Mr.  Dent  that 
he  named  the  latter  as  one  of  the  executors  of  his  will  and  the 
adviser  to  his,  the  testator’s,  infant  daughter.  Quite  a  number 
of  similar  appointments  of  themselves  furnish  adequate  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  esteem  in  which  the  community  held  Judge  Dent 
and  that  he  was  ever  faithful  to  the  trust  reposed  in  him  is 
fully  and  officially  established  by  the  records.  On  February  4, 
1676,  when  proving  the  will  of  Robert  Cager,  who  devised  his 
entire  estate  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Protestant  ministry 
in  St.  George’s  and  Poplar  Hill  hundreds,  St.  Mary’s  County, 
Mr.  Dent,  who  was  a  witness  to  the  will,  stated  that  he  was 
of  the  first  mentioned  place  and  his  own  will  shows  that  the 
land  upon  which  he  then  lived  was  held  of  the  manor  of  West- 
bury.  Other  records  disclose  that  he  had  acquired  title  to  his 
home  plantation  in  the  first  named  hundred  under  the  will 
I'of  the  Rev.  William  Wilkinson,  his  father-in-law.  About  Octo¬ 
ber  8,  1662,  which  was,  as  has  been  shown,  prior  to  his  proof 
of  land  right,  Mr.  Dent  and  William  Hatton,  his  brother-in- 
law,  acquired  by  purchase  a  900-acre  tract  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Potomac  River  and  the  west  side  of  Nanjemoy  Creek, 
in  Charles  County.  Subsequently,  by  conveyance  from  Mr. 
Hatton,  Mr.  Dent  became  the  sole  owner  of  the  entire  tract 
which  was  called  “Guyther,”  since  variously  spelled,  the  name 
of  its  first  patentee.  This  land  has  proven  an  invaluable  aid 
in  connecting  the  later  branches  of  the  family  with  their  com¬ 
mon  ancestor.  The  appraisement  of  Judge  Dent’s  estate,  May 
19,  1676,  attests  that  he  maintained  a  plantation  on  the  Nan- 
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jemoy  land  and  that  he  had  there  indentured  or  redemptioner 
servants,  slaves,  crops,  horses,  cattle  and  hogs.  At  a  later 
period,  Col.  William  Dent,  the  eldest  son  of  Judge  Dent,  lived 
on  this  plantation.  Based  upon  his  transportation  rights,  a 
tract  of  236  acres  was  patented  to  the  two  brothers-in-law, 
between  whom  there  seemed  to  exist  a  close  bond  of  affection 
and  intimacy  and  which  probably  led  them  to  name  their  new 
acquisition  'The  Brothers'  Joint  Interest."  Eventually,  Gis- 
brough  and  the  last  mentioned  tract  passed  into  the  ownership 
of  the  Addisons,  on  whose  heads,  phrenologically  speaking,  the 
bump  of  acquisitiveness  was  remarkably  well  developed.  On 
December  7,  1758,  Capt.  Thomas  Addison,  then  of  the  British 
Army,  caused  Gisbrough  to  be  resurveyed,  when  it  was  found 
to  actually  contain  904  V*>  acres  instead  of  the  area  for  which 
it  was  first  surveyed.  It  was  then  added  to  other  of  Capt. 
Addison’s  lands  and  contiguous  vacant  grounds,  containing 
in  all  1613  acres,  and  thereafter  patented  to  him  as  one  tract  by 
the  name  “Gisborough  Manor,"  by  which  name  it  is  still  known. 
For  many  years,  a  part  of  Gisborough  which  can  be  plainly  seen 
from  the  southern  end  of  Potomac  Park  was  a  popular  excur¬ 
sion  resort  for  Washingtonians  and  visitors  to  Washington, 
although  its  later  use,  the  manufacture  of  munitions  for  the 
World  War  and  its  present  use  as  Bolling  Army  Flying  Field, 
were  and  are  probably  more  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  and 
habits  of  its  adventurous  first  owner.  Capt.  Thomas  Addison 
and  his  brother,  the  Rev.  Henry  Addison,  about  the  time  above 
mentioned,  also  caused,  "The  Brothers’  Joint  Interest"  tract 
to  be  also  resurveyed  and  other  lands  added,  but  preserved 
unchanged,  except  that  they  added  the  word  "enlarged"  to  the 
name  given  it  by  Dent  and  Hatton,  the  first  patentees  of  the 
original  tract,  which  like  Gisborough  Manor  is  also  now  situ¬ 
ated  within  the  boundary  lines  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  ownership  by  Judge  Dent  of  a  200-acre  plantation  called 
"Wattfiels,"  which  he  purchased  from  the  heirs  of  Richard 
Watson  who  was  also  from  Yorkshire,  supplies  another  valu¬ 
able  link  in  the  family  chain,  because  it  is  through  conveyances 
of  this  land  that  Barbara  Dent,  unnamed  in  his  will  and  born 
shortly  after  his  death,  is  identified  as  his  daughter.  Thomas 
Dent  married  Rebecca  Wilkinson,  a  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
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William  Wilkinson,  who  it  has  been  written,  was  the  first 
Protestant  minister  to  establish,  which  he  did  in  1650,  a  perma¬ 
nent  residence  in  the  then  infant  province.  From  a  deposition 
made  in  1698  by  William  Dent,  their  first  born,  giving  his  then 
age  as  about  thirty-eight  years,  the  presumption  may  be  fairly 
indulged  that  his  parents  were  married  about  1659,  but  what¬ 
ever  the  exact  date  of  that  event  may  have  been  ancient  rec¬ 
ords  are  strongly  indicative  of  the  possibility  that  the  cere¬ 
mony  was  a  double  one  and  also  united  Elizabeth  Wilkinson, 
sister  of  Rebecca,  to  William  Hatton  who  in  such  records  is 
likewise  styled  “gentleman.”  The  latter  was  a  member  of  an 
English  family  of  early  and  great  prominence  and  was  a  nephew 
of  the  Hon.  Thomas  Hatton  who,  although  an  ardent  Protestant, 
was  a  faithful  friend  and  important  official  under  the  Roman 
Catholic  proprietor  of  the  province.  This  Thomas  Hatton  gave 
up  his  life  as  the  result  of  fighting  Lord  Baltimore’s  cause  at  the 
Battle  of  the  Severn.  His  nephew,  William  Hatton,  also  a 
strong  adherent  of  the  proprietor,  served  for  a  great  number 
of  years  in  representative  and  official  capacities.  The  sisters 
became  mothers  of  sons  about  the  same  time,  who  were  both 
named  William  and  who  no  doubt  proved  additional  bonds  of 
affection  between  the  mothers  and  their  husbands.  After  their 
marriage,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dent,  in  the  words  of  the  story  books 
and  as  evidenced  by  the  husband’s  will,  in  which  he  calls  her 
his  “dear  wife  and  yoke  fellow,”  lived  happily  ever  after  until 
parted  by  his  death,  but  even  then  the  widow  perpetuated  her 
husband’s  memory  by  conferring  upon  her  only  son  of  her 
second  marriage  the  given  name  of  her  first  spouse,  a  name 
too,  by  the  bye,  which  so  far  as  we  know,  was  to  that  time 
unknown  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  second  husband’s  family. 
In  view  of  these  recitals,  the  almost  tearful  regrets  of  a  lady 
compiler  of  data  concerning  the  Addisons,  because  the  widow 
Dent  in  a  little  more  than  a  year,  tempted  by  the  many  honors 
and  attractions  of  the  redoubtable  warrior  and  councillor,  Col. 
John  Addison,  had  married  him  and  forgotten  her  first  hus¬ 
band,  was  sorrow  wasted.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  no  un¬ 
common  thing  for  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  lady’s  family, 
she  being  an  Addison  descendant,  to  marry  speedily  and  often 
when  free  to  do  so,  nor  when  the  condition  of  the  new  country 
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at  that  date  is  considered  and  the  need  of  a  woman  for  the 
protection  and  support  of  a  husband,  and  of  a  man  for  the  love 
and  consortiuum  of  a  wife  are  understood,  is  it  any  wonder 
that  many  a  widow  in  the  province,  according  to  the  records, 
returned  from  the  burial  of  her  husband  and  without  intended 
disrespect  to  his  memory  and  in  what  would  now  be  a  shock¬ 
ingly  short  time  remodelled  her  somber  habiliments  of  mourn¬ 
ing  into  a  wedding  trousseau.  Judge  Dent,  for  so  he  was 
entitled  to  be  called,  died  in  St.  Mary’s  County,  between  March 
28,  1676,  and  April  22,  1676.  His  wife,  as  before  stated,  mar¬ 
ried  Col.  John  Addison  in  1677,  by  whom  she  had  Col.  Thomas 
Addison,  born  about  1679.  She  survived  her  second  husband 
and  died  testate,  1726,  in  Prince  George’s  County.  The  two 
colonels  Addison,  whose  titles  were  not  merely  honorary,  were 
men  of  parts  and  occupied  important  official  positions  in  the 
province  and  contributed  to  its  history.  As  to  the  children 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dent,  we  have  at  great  length  given  the  record 
of  Col.  William  Dent,  the  first  born,  and  feel  we  should  say  a 
few  words  about  Barbara  Dent,  the  last  born.  She  became  the 
second  wife  of  Col.  Thomas  Brooke  of  the  family  before  men¬ 
tioned  and  had  a  considerable  family.  One  of  her  daughters, 
Jane  Brooke,  married  the  Hon.  Alexander  Contee.  This  couple 
also  had  a  daughter,  Jane  Contee,  who  married  the  Hon.  John 
Hanson,  one  time  presiding  officer  of  the  Continental  Congress 
and  who  by  some  writers  has  been  called,  “The  First  President 
of  the  United  States.” 


The  Dent  Alliances. 

Having  now  told  about  the  Dent  ancestors  of  Mrs.  Long, 
our  subject,  it  becomes  pertinent  to  tell  something  about  the 
lines  into  which  these  male  Dents  married. 

Thomas  Marshall  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  ( Bishop ) 

Stoddert. 

Thomas  Marshall,  Esq.,  the  father  of  Mrs.  Sarah  (Mar¬ 
shall)  Dent,  wife  of  Gen.  John  Dent,  was  the  second  son  of 
William  Marshall,  Jr.,  and  his  wife,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  (Hanson) 
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Marshall.  According  to  the  registration  of  his  birth  at  La 
Plata,  Charles  County,  he  was  born  January  27,  1694,  at  the 
head  of  the  Wicomico  River  in  that  county,  but  an  old  Bible 
owned  by  one  of  his  descendants  gives  January  31,  1694,  as 
the  date  of  the  event,  which,  however,  according  to  modern 
usage,  may  have  meant  1695,  a  date  that  is  to  an  extent  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  tombstone  record  of  his  death.  The  stone  over 
his  grave  at  “Marshall  Hall,,,  thus  records  his  death:  “Here 
lies  the  Body  of  Thomas  Marshall,  Gentleman,  who  departed 
this  life  on  ye  10  day  of  June,  in  the  65  year  of  his  age,  Anno 
Domini.  1759.”  This  is  verified  by  biblical  record.  His  will 
was  proved  August  4,  1759.  It  was  this  Mr.  Marshall  who 
began  the  assemblage  of  the  land  which  later  made  up  the 
considerable  plantation  which,  as  has  been  said,  in  the  course 
of  time  acquired  the  name  by  which  it  is  still  known.  Some 
of  the  land  owned  by  Mr.  Marshall  came  through  his  first  wife, 
some  he  purchased  and  a  number  of  tracts  were  received  by 
him  through  proprietary  grants,  but  the  final  area  of  the  plan¬ 
tation  was  materially  increased  through  the  acquisitions  of 
his  son,  Capt.  Thomas  Hanson  Marshall,  and  the  latter’s  son, 
Dr.  Thomas  Marshall,  each  of  whom,  it  may  be  said,  contributed 
to  the  cause  of  American  liberty.  Thomas  Marshall  married 
twice.  Firstly,  September,  1726,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  (Bishop) 
Stoddert,  then  the  widow  of  James  Stoddert,  Esq.,  and  one  of 
the  three  daughters  of  Roger  and  Sarah  Bishop.  Secondly, 
August  3,  1756,  Miss  Sabina  Truman  Greenfield,  a  daughter 
of  Col.  Thomas  Truman  Greenfield,  before  mentioned,  by  the 
latter’s  first  wife,  Susannah  (Cheseldyne)  Greenfield.  Mr. 
Marshall  did  not  leave  surviving  children  by  his  second  wife, 
who  died  testate.  According  to  the  before  mentioned  Bible,  the 
first  wife  died  January  1, 1749/50.  A  stone  in  the  family  burial 
lot  which,  however,  was  not  erected  until  1772,  says:  “This 
Stone  is  Inscribed  to  the  Memory  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Marshal, 
wife  of  Thomas  Marshal,  who  died  in  an  advanced  age,  by  her 
dutiful  Son,  Thomas  Hanson  Marshal,  1772.”  If  this  stone 
truly  marks  the  burial  place  of  this  lady,  her  death  was  the 
first  of  the  family  to  be  so  commemorated  at  Marshall  Hall, 
although,  obviously,  it  was  late  in  being  done.  The  inscription 
on  the  second  wife’s  gravestone  reads :  “Here  lyes  the  body  of 
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Sabina  Truman  Marshall,  wife  of  Thomas  Marshall,  Gentle¬ 
man,  Deceased  and  daughter  of  Colo’l  Thomas  Truman  Green¬ 
field  and  Susannah,  his  wife,  who  departed  this  life  in  the  53d 
year  of  her  age  on  the  1st  of  March  Anno  Domini,  1768.”  By 
reason  of  the  fact  that  the  will  of  William  Marshall,  Jr.,  father 
of  Thomas  Marshall,  was  imperfectly  drawn,  the  latter  only 
took  under  it  a  life  estate  in  the  100  acres  of  land  lying  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Wicomico  River  which  the  testator  had  at¬ 
tempted  to  devise  to  him,  while  the  remainder  in  fee  passed  to 
William  Marshall,  3d,  elder  brother  of  Thomas,  as  their  father’s 
heir-at-law.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  two  brothers  believed 
that  it  was  their  father’s  intention  to  vest  his  son  Thomas  with 
an  absolute  estate  in  the  100  acres  mentioned  and  that  it  was 
in  recognition  of  this  that  William  Marshall,  3d,  by  his  will 
probated  July  29,  1734,  provided:  “I  give  and  bequeath  to 
my  well  beloved  Brother  Thomas  Marshall  and  his  Heirs  for¬ 
ever  all  that  Tract  of  Land  given  to  him  by  our  father  without 
mentioning  his  Heirs.”  The  land  mentioned  was  a  part  of  the 
land  which  had  been  devised  by  William  Marshall,  Sr.,  to  his 
elder  son,  William  Marshall,  Jr.,  who  doubtless  lived  and  died 
upon  it,  where  according  to  the  La  Plata  records,  his  son, 
William  Marshall,  3d,  was  born,  September  12,  1690.  Before, 
however,  the  title  to  the  land  mentioned  was  cured  by  the  will 
of  William  Marshall,  3d,  his  brother  Thomas,  on  November  10, 
1722,  had  leased  the  land  to  a  William  Warder,  a  planter  of 
Charles  County  in  which  it  was  situated.  This  date  undoubt¬ 
edly  approximately  marks  the  time  of  the  removal  of  Thomas 
Marshall  from  the  Wicomico  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  land 
which  at  a  later  period  became  Marshall  Hall,  but  before  this, 
in  fact  before  March  29,  1714,  William  Marshall,  3d,  had  also 
moved  to  the  same  neighborhood  and  had  married  a  Miss 
Rebecca  Bishop.  At  the  date  last  mentioned,  William  Mar¬ 
shal,  3d,  and  his  wife  Rebecca  were  living  in  Prince  George’s 
County,  upon  land  called  “Charley,”  which  he,  as  the  eldest  son 
of  his  father,  had  inherited  from  the  latter’s  brother,  Joshua 
Marshall,  who  some  years  before  had  died  intestate,  unmarried 
and  without  issue.  Although  we  have  found  nothing  in  the 
records  to  establish  the  fact,  we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  when  Thomas  Marshall  left  the  Wicomico  region  and  came 
down  to  Prince  George’s  County,  he  there  took  up  his  residence 
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with  his  elder  brother  and  the  latter’s  wife  and  that  it  was  at 
this  residence  he  met  Mrs.  Elizabeth  (Bishop)  Stoddert,  a 
sister  of  his  brother’s  wife.  At  this  time  Mrs.  Stoddert  was  the 
wife  of  James  Stoddert,  a  man  of  prominence,  whose  will  was 
proved,  May  31,  1726,  and  as  has  been  said,  in  the  following 
September  she  became  the  wife  of  Thomas  Marshall.  Mr. 
Stoddert  had  been  previously  married  and  in  his  will  mentions 
five  sons:  James,  John,  William,  Benjamin  and  Thomas.  By 
this  will,  the  testator  appointed  his  wife  and  the  three  first 
named  sons  executors  of  his  estate.  We  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  the  first  three  sons  were  by  Mr.  Stoddert’s  earlier 
marriage  and  we  also  believe  they  were  at  the  date  of  the  will 
of  full  age,  but  there  is  considerable  uncertainty  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  younger  boys,  Benjamin  and  Thomas,  were  by  the 
last  Mrs.  Stoddert  or  by  the  former  wife.  The  two  boys  were 
certainly  minors  and  were  such,  as  late  as  March  25,  1730, 
when  Mr.  Marshall  was  appointed  their  guardian  for  the  estate 
of  their  brother  or  half  brother,  whichever  he  was,  James  Stod¬ 
dert,  Jr.,  who  had  died,  September  9,  1726,  intestate,  leaving  a 
widow  but  no  issue.  After  the  marriage  of  the  widow  to  Mr. 
Marshall,  there  was  some  little  controversy  between  John 
Stoddert,  the  second  son  of  the  testator,  and  Mr.  Marshall,  as 
to  which  of  them  should  administer  the  decedent’s  estate.  Of 
course  Mr.  Stoddert  was  claiming  the  right  as  the  heir  of  his 
father  and  Mr.  Marshall  was  claiming  in  right  of  his  wife,  the 
widow  of  the  deceased,  who  then  being  a  married  woman  could 
not  under  the  law  act  for  herself.  Apparently  this  difference 
was  composed.  John  Stoddert  was  granted  administration  on 
his  father’s  estate  and  on  May  23,  1727,  mutual  deeds  relating 
to  certain  lands  left  by  the  testator  passed  between  the  son  and 
Mr.  Marshall.  It  was  the  appointment  of  the  latter,  as  guardian 
of  the  two  young  sons  of  the  deceased,  that  causes  the  doubt 
concerning  their  maternity,  because  if  Mrs.  Marshall  was 
merely  their  stepmother,  the  guardianship  should  of  right  and 
in  law  gone  to  their  brothers,  John  or  William  Stoddert,  who 
were  both  alive  and,  so  far  as  the  records  disclose,  not  incapaci¬ 
tated  to  act  as  such.  Of  course  if  the  two  boys  were  at  the 
time  of  sufficient  age  to  select  their  own  guardian,  their  choice 
might  have  been  Mr.  Marshall,  but  we  have  found  no  record 
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which  tells  they  made  such  a  selection.  The  will  of  Mr.  Mar¬ 
shall  itself  adds  to  the  uncertainty  by  a  provision  therein 
which  reads :  “I  give  and  bequeath  to  Sarah  Stoddert  twenty 
five  pounds  sterling  to  be  laid  out  for  to  buy  her  a  negro  by  my 
son  Thomas  Hanson  Marshall  when  the  said  Sarah  shall  be 
married.”  Although  we  have  been  able  by  other  records  to 
identify  the  above  legatee  as  “Sarah  Price  Stoddert”  and  know 
that  she  married  firstly  a  Christofer  Haw  and  was  married 
once  and  it  may  be  twice  later,  we  have  not  been  able  to  deter¬ 
mine  her  parentage  or  to  understand  the  reasons  for  Mr. 
Marshall  naming  her  an  object  of  his  testamentary  bounty, 
except  on  the  theory  that  she  may  have  been  a  granddaughter 
of  testator’s  then  deceased  wife  and  his  step  granddaughter. 
One  of  the  two  younger  sons  of  James  Stoddert,  Esq.,  was  the 
more  immediate  ancestor  of  the  Hon.  Benjamin  Stoddert  who 
played  an  important  part  in  the  revolutionary  period  and  was 
the  first  Secretary  of  Navy,  after  the  creation  of  that  depart¬ 
ment  as  one  of  the  cabinet  positions  in  the  administration  of 
President  John  Adams.  Some  compilers  claim  that  the  Hon. 
Benjamin  Stoddert  was  a  son  of  Thomas  Stoddert,  who  in  turn 
was  the  youngest  son  of  James  Stoddert,  the  Maryland  founder 
of  his  line.  On  November  10,  1722,  when  Thomas  Marshall 
executed  the  lease  of  the  land  which  his  father  had  devised  to 
him  on  the  Wicomico  River,  he  was  described  therein  as  a 
“shipwright”  of  Charles  County  and  it  is  not  impossible  that 
after  his  removal  to  Prince  George’s  County  he  continued  this 
line  of  endeavor  on  a  larger  scale  and  on  a  more  important 
stream,  because  the  records  tend  to  indicate  that  his  business 
was  a  success  and  conducted  with  profit,  whatever  its  nature. 
Apparently  he  did  not  care  for  public  office,  although  we  have 
found  that  on  November  24,  1748,  he  was  one  of  the  asociate 
justices  of  the  County  Court  of  Prince  George’s,  a  position 
which  did  not  require  any  legal  training.  We  do  not  know  the 
date  of  his  appointment  nor  how  long  he  held  the  position,  but 
it  probably  ended  on  December  10, 1748,  when  the  Act  changing 
the  line  between  that  county  and  Charles  County  became  effec¬ 
tive  and  as  a  result  made  Mr.  Marshall  a  resident  of  the  latter 
county.  The  three  children  of  Thomas  Marshall  and  Elizabeth 
(Bishop)  Stoddert-Marshall,  who  lived  to  maturity,  were 
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Mary,  born  May  31,  1729,  who  married  Zachariah  Maccubbin; 
Capt.  Thomas  Hanson  Marshall,  born  April  9,  1731,  who  mar¬ 
ried  on  July  16,  1756,  Rebecca  Dent,  a  sister  of  General  John 
Dent,  and  the  before  mentioned  Sarah  Marshall,  born  Novem¬ 
ber  7,  1735,  who  as  has  been  said,  married  said  Dent.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  family  tradition,  there  was  not  only  great  intimacy 
between  the  Washington  and  Marshall  families,  but  much  good 
natured  rivalry  regarding  the  relative  merits  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  home  places,  Mt.  Vernon  and  Marshall  Hall,  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  Potomac  River  and  it  is  also  said  that  this  rivalry 
led  to  efforts  on  the  part  of  each  of  the  neighbors  to  buy  the 
other's  home  seat.  As  Gen.  George  Washington  and  Capt. 
Thomas  Hanson  Marshall  each  made  testamentary  dispositions 
of  their  properties  and  therein  indicated  love  for  their  homes 
and  their  desires  that  their  devisees  perpetuate  them,  it  is 
probably  fair  to  assume,  that  the  efforts  of  each  to  buy  out  the 
other  were  merely  gestures  and  not  made  with  any  thought  of 
acceptance.  In  fact,  Mr.  Marshall,  in  his  will  of  May  25,  1790, 
voiced  the  fear  that  his  son,  Dr.  Thomas  Marshall,  then  un¬ 
married,  might  die  without  issue  and  in  that  contingency  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  passage  of  the  homestead  to  his  two  grandsons, 
Thomas  Hanson  Marshall  Fendall  and  Thomas  Forbes,  they  to 
change  their  surnames  to  Marshall,  so  that  the  latter  might  be 
kept  up  to  the  estate. 

Roger  Bishop  and  Sarah ,  His  Wife. 

Very  little  has  been  ascertained  by  us  concerning  the  life 
of  Roger  and  Sarah  Bishop,  the  parents  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
(Bishop)  Stoddert-Marshall,  wife  of  Thomas  Marshall  and 
Rebecca  (Bishop)  Marshall,  wife  of  William  Marshall,  3d.  The 
will  of  Roger  Bishop  of  Anne  Arrundel  County,  Maryland, 
was  dated  June  27,  1693,  and  was  proved  January  7,  1695,  and 
mentioned  testator's  wife,  Sarah  (whose  maiden  name  has  not 
been  ascertained)  and  three  daughters,  Mary,  Elizabeth  and 
Rebecca.  Mary  Bishop  married  a  William  Young  and  her  two 
sisters  married  as  before  shown.  The  records  establish  that 
Sarah  Bishop,  the  widow,  after  the  death  of  her  husband  mar¬ 
ried  a  John  Baty  (which  we  suppose  in  this  day  would  be 
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spelled  Beattie  or  Beatty)  and  participated  with  his  wife  Sarah 
in  the  administration  of  her  former  husband’s  estate.  John 
Batie,  also  described  as  of  Anne  Arrundel  County,  left  a  will 
dated  January  30,  1709/1710  (which  now  means  1710)  and 
proved  June  19,  1717,  in  which  he  mentions  his  wife  Sarah, 
her  three  daughters,  Mary  Young,  Elizabeth  Stoddert  and 
Rebecca  Bishop,  and  his  grandson,  William  Young,  Jr.,  but  who 
was  only  a  stepgrandson  of  the  testator.  Mrs.  Batie  survived 
her  last  husband  for  many  years  and  left  a  will,  dated  May  21, 
1751,  and  proved  April  11,  1752,  in  the  premises  of  which  her 
surname  is  spelled  Beate  and  at  the  end  thereof  is  signed  by 
mark,  by  the  name  of  Beattee.  Irrespective  of  this,  it  is  for 
genealogical  purposes  a  very  satisfactory  paper,  as  it  identifies 
her  children,  some  of  her  grandchildren  and  one  or  more  of  her 
great  grandchildren. 

William  Marshall ,  Jr.,  and  Elizabeth  Hanson. 

William  Marshall,  Jr.  was  the  head  of  the  second  generation 
of  his  line  in  Maryland.  The  records  strongly  tend  to  show 
that  he  was  born  at  or  near  the  head  of  the  Wicomico  River,  in 
Charles  County,  but  we  have  so  far  found  no  record  which  will 
establish  the  exact  date  of  that  event,  although  he  was  on 
December  24, 1672,  of  sufficient  age  to  be  designated  as  “junior” 
and  to  have  acted  as  a  witness  to  the  will  of  Mathew  Stone  of 
the  same  county.  Yet  as  to  this,  it  is  significant  that  only  four 
months  later  his  father  did  not  name  him  as  an  executor  of 
his  will,  evidently  regarding  the  son  as  too  young  for  such  a 
trust  and,  even  going  beyond  this,  by  providing  that  Thomas 
Notley  should  have  the  custody  of  the  son  and  the  latter’s  estate 
during  minority.  Under  the  father’s  will,  he  was  the  devisee 
of  some  550  acres  of  land  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Wicomico, 
where  he  doubtless  lived  from  birth  until  his  death.  As  the 
records  do  not  indicate  he  ever  inherited  or  otherwise  acquired 
any  land  near  Marshall  Hall,  we  are  forced  to  conclude  he  was 
not  the  original  owner  of  any  part  of  that  tract  and  was  not 
the  builder  of  the  manor  house  thereon.  Marshall  Hall  has  for 
years  past  been  a  fruitful  topic  for  newspaper  writers,  who  too 
frequently  are  as  wrong  about  it  as  they  are  when  writing 
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about  some  Maryland  family  having  received  a  grant  of  land 
in  that  province  from  the  King  of  England,  when  anyone  with 
the  slightest  knowledge  of  Maryland  history  knows  that  al¬ 
though  Lord  Baltimore  on  several  occasions  lost  the  adminis¬ 
trative  control  of  his  province,  his  exclusive  right  to  grant  lands 
was  never  affected  until  about  the  time  of  the  American  Revo¬ 
lution.  The  writers  mentioned  have  taken  as  the  foundation 
of  their  stories  that  a  360-acre  tract  called  “Charley”  was  the 
initial  beginning  of  the  larger  plantation  and  Randolph  Han¬ 
son,  Joshua  Marshall  or  William  Marshall,  Jr.,  the  first  owner 
or  builder  of  the  manor  house  or  that  its  title  was  based  upon 
a  grant  by  the  Indians.  The  truth  about  this,  based  upon  offi¬ 
cial  records,  is  that  on  May  4,  1663,  the  “Charley”  tract  on  the 
east  side  of  Piscataway,  near  land  called  “Hansonton,”  was 
surveyed  for  Randolph  Hanson.  On  November  18,  1696, 
Randolph  Hanson,  gentleman,  and  wife  Barbara,  of  Charles 
County,  conveyed  to  John  Fendall,  designated  as  carpenter, 
and  Joshuah  Marshall,  designated  as  planter,  of  the  same 
county,  the  “Charley”  tract  of  360  acres  and  also  the  “Hanson¬ 
ton”  tract  of  500  acres,  and  for  some  reason  the  grantor,  by 
the  names,  Randolph  Hinson,  by  his  will  dated  September  28, 
1698,  but  not  proved  until  April  16,  1699,  constituted  his  wife 
Barbara  to  confirm  the  foregoing  sale  and  to  execute  and  deliver 
to  the  grantees  a  deed  in  fee  simple  for  the  same.  Under  a  deed 
of  partition,  dated  November  24, 1696,  between  the  said  Fendall 
and  Marshall,  the  former  took  the  “Hansonton”  tract  and  the 
latter  the  “Charley”  tract.  By  a  deed  of  confirmation  dated 
September  11,  1700,  a  John  Ackatamaka,  described  therein  as 
Emperor  of  Piscattaway,  confirmed  and  consented  to  the  before 
mentioned  deed  from  Hanson  to  Fendall  and  Marshall.  It  was 
probably  the  foregoing  deed  of  confirmation,  which  is  authority 
for  the  statement  made  by  some  writers  that  Marshall  Hall 
was  granted  by  the  Indians  and  as  well  for  the  other  state¬ 
ments  that  Randolph  Hanson  or  Joshua  Marshall  were  the 
original  owners  of  said  property  and  that  one  or  the  other  of 
them  built  the  manor  house.  Joshua  Marshall  died  intestate, 
unmarried  and  without  issue  in  1702  and  at  said  date  was  still 
the  owner  of  the  “Charley”  tract.  Having  no  issue,  his  brother, 
William  Marshall,  Jr.,  would  have  been  his  heir-at-law  and  as 
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such  would  have  inherited  the  tract  mentioned,  but  unfortu¬ 
nately  for  the  statement  that  William  Marshall,  Jr.,  owned  the 
tract  and  built  the  manor  house,  the  records  show  that  William 
Marshall,  Jr.  predeceased  his  brother  Joshua,  having  died  in 
June,  1698.  This  being  so,  “Charley”  descended  to  William  Mar¬ 
shall,  3d,  as  the  heir-at-law  of  his  father,  William  Marshall,  Jr., 
and  his  uncle,  Joshua  Marshall,  as  well.  At  this  time,  William 
Marshall,  3d,  was  only  about  twelve  years  of  age  and  in  all 
probability  living  at  the  head  of  the  Wicomico  River.  Later  on 
he  moved  down  to  and  took  up  his  residence  on  the  Charley 
tract  and  as  has  been  said,  married  Rebecca  Bishop  who  pre¬ 
deceased  him.  He  died  testate  in  July,  1734,  and  left  a  will, 
dated  April  23,  1734,  which  stated  that  at  its  date  he  was 
living  on  the  Charley  tract  and  that  he  also  owned  150  acres 
of  another  and  adjoining  tract  called  “Carrick.”  By  his  will, 
William  Marshall,  3d,  devised  to  his  son  Thomas  Marshall, 
generally  called  “junior”  to  distinguish  him  from  his  uncle  of 
the  same  name,  provided  the  son  did  not  marry  one  Susannah 
Smoot,  the  Carrick  tract  and  100  acres  of  Charley.  The  remain¬ 
ing  260  acres  of  Charley  the  testator  devised  to  his  daughters, 
Sarah  and  Rebecca  Marshall,  in  fee  tail,  as  the  estate  was  then 
in  law  known.  So  far  as  the  records  show,  Thomas  Marshall, 
Jr.,  if  he  had  any  serious  idea  of  marrying  the  objectionable 
Susannah  changed  his  mind  about  it  and  entered  into  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  lands  which  his  father  had  devised  to  him, 
although  it  took  a  deed  of  June  13, 1750,  from  his  uncle,  Thomas 
Marshall,  Sr.,  to  confirm  in  him  the  title  to  the  so-called  Carrick 
land.  The  sisters,  Sarah  and  Rebecca,  having  divided  between 
them  their  260  acres,  Sarah,  who  had  married  John  Lamar, 
Jr.,  on  February  29,  1752,  conveyed  to  her  brother,  Thomas 
Marshall,  Jr.,  her  130  acres  of  the  tract.  The  latter  died  in 
April,  1801,  the  owner  of  230  acres  of  Charley  and  150  acres 
of  Carrick  and  devised  same  to  certain  of  his  sons.  Rebecca 
Marshall,  the  other  daughter  of  William  Marshall,  3d,  married 
a  William  Wells  or  Wills.  As  the  result  of  the  petition  of  this 
couple,  the  Assembly  in  1753  permitted  the  entail  of  Rebecca's 
part  of  Charley  to  be  cut  off  by  substituting  for  it  other  lands 
of  her  husband,  and  thereupon  this  couple,  on  December  2, 
1753,  conveyed  their  130  acres  of  Charley  to  Thomas  Marshall, 
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gentleman,  their  uncle,  who  then  added  it  to  his  holdings  which 
he  had  some  years  before  started  to  assemble,  and  by  these 
means  it  became  a  part  of  the  plantation  later  called  Marshall 
Hall.  Some  years  ago,  Mrs.  Rebecca  Latimer  Felton,  later 
celebrated  as  the  first  woman  United  States  Senator  (for  one 
day)  on  a  gubernatorial  appointment,  wrote  and  published 
when  she  was  eighty-two  years  young  a  book  called  “Country 
Life  in  Georgia  in  the  Days  of  My  Youth,”  in  which  she  among 
other  things  told  of  the  landing  of  the  first  party  of  adventurers 
in  Maryland ;  her  descent  from  the  Marshalls  of  that  province 
and  the  devolution  of  the  title  to  their  Marshall  Hall  plantation. 
Despite  the  fact  that  her  statements  about  these  topics  were 
in  the  main  historically,  geographically  and  genealogically 
inaccurate,  several  writers  who  take  such  statements  on  faith 
or  are  too  busy  or  indifferent  to  check  up  on  them  have  con¬ 
tinued  and  probably  will  continue  to  print  them.  We  have  not 
been  able  to  find  any  official  record  of  the  date  of  the  marriage 
of  William  Marshall,  Jr.  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Hanson,  but  as 
the  birth  of  this  couple’s  first  child,  William  Marshall,  3d,  is 
officially  registered  under  date  of  September  12,  1690,  it  may 
be  assumed  that  the  marriage  of  the  parents  was  approxi¬ 
mately  a  year  earlier.  So  far  as  we  have  learned,  the  life  of 
William  Marshall,  Jr.  was  that  of  the  usual  normal  planter 
class.  Apparently,  he  neither  held  nor  sought  official  prefer¬ 
ment,  but  for  that  matter,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Marshall 
line  generally  was  not  of  the  office  seeking  or  holding  sort. 
Their  land  holdings  and  slave  ownership  probably  sufficiently 
supplied  their  needs,  without  occasion  to  augment  their  incomes 
from  the  public  purse.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  (Hanson)  Marshall 
was  a  daughter  of  Lieut.  Randolph  Hanson,  whose  names  are 
interchangeably  spelled  in  the  records  of  Maryland,  Randolph, 
Randall  and  Randle  Hanson,  Henson,  Hinson  and  Hynson. 
Her  mother  was  Mrs.  Barbara  (Hatton)  Johnson-Hanson. 
William  Marshall,  Jr.  left  a  will,  dated  November  2,  1697,  and 
proved  June  28,  1698,  a  wife,  Elizabeth,  and  four  minor  chil¬ 
dren.  His  widow  married  secondly  Col.  John  Fendall,  before 
mentioned,  reputed  to  have  been  a  son  of  Capt.  Josias  Fendall. 
The  latter  in  1658  was  appointed  by  Lord  Baltimore  a  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Maryland  as  a  reward  for  his  activities  in  his  Lord- 
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ship’s  behalf  against  the  Puritans  of  the  Severn.  Fendall, 
however,  was  prevented  by  the  same  Puritans  from  exercising 
his  gubernatorial  functions  and  carrying  out  his  Lordship’s 
instructions  and  the  following  year  went  to  England  for  fur¬ 
ther  advice  from  the  proprietary  and  did  not  return  to  the 
province  until  February  26,  1658.  During  the  interim,  Dr. 
Luke  Barber,  who  will  be  later  mentioned,  was  the  nominal 
governor,  but  probably  the  real  administration  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  Puritan  officers.  Shortly  after  his  return  Fendall 
became  ambitious  to  establish  a  commonwealth  in  Maryland, 
to  depose  Lord  Baltimore  and  himself  become  a  “Protector,” 
but  his  Lordship  having  been  restored  to  the  favor  of  King 
Charles,  II,  Fendall’s  revolution  came  to  a  sudden  end  and 
Philip  Calvert,  a  brother  of  the  proprietary,  succeeded  him, 
June  24,  1660.  In  1678  Fendall  again  started  an  insurrection, 
but  it  was  soon  stifled  and  in  1681  Fendall  was  convicted  of 
conspiracy  and  banished  from  the  province.  It  is  probable, 
however,  he  was  permitted  to  return  because,  on  June  10,  1690, 
Mrs.  Mary  Fendall  applied  for  administration  upon  the  estate 
of  her  deceased  husband,  Capt.  Josias  Fendall,  late  of  Charles 
County,  who,  according  to  her  petition,  died  intestate.  Col. 
John  Fendall  left  a  will  which  is  dated  September  25,  1734, 
and  was  proved,  October  28,  1734.  He  was  survived  by  his 
wife,  one  son  and  two  daughters  and  one  or  more  grandchil¬ 
dren.  One  of  the  descendants  of  Col.  John  Fendall  and  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  (Hanson)  Marshall-Fendall  was  Philip  Richard 
Fendal,  Esq.,  who  was  remembered  by  many  of  the  then  older 
lawyers  of  the  District  of  Columbia  of  fifty  years  ago,  as  one 
of  its  outstanding  lawyers  and  its  most  elegant  gentleman. 
The  compiler  of  these  notes  has  a  similar  appreciation  and 
recollection  of  the  good  qualities  of  Reginald  Fendall,  Esq.,  one 
of  the  sons  of  Philip  Richard  Fendall,  a  member  of  the  bar  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  (Hanson)  Marshall- 
Fendall  did  not  long  survive  her  second  husband.  She  died 
intestate  1735.  Her  eldest  son,  William  Marshall,  3d,  having 
predeceased  her,  the  administration  of  her  estate  devolved  upon 
her  next  oldest  son,  Thomas  Marshall,  called  “senior.” 
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Randolph  Hanson  and  Mrs.  Barbara  (Hatton)  Johnson. 

Whichever  were  the  correct  ways  of  spelling  the  given  and 
surnames  of  Randolph  Hanson,  the  records  evidence  he  was 
quite  an  early  settler  in  Maryland  and  there  held  positions  in 
the  provincial  militia  and  county  judiciary.  In  addition  to  this, 
it  is  attested  that  he  was  an  individual  of  considerable  per¬ 
sonal  popularity  and  worthy  of  the  trust  and  confidence  of  his 
fellow  inhabitants  of  the  province.  In  his  proof  of  land 
right,  particularly  when  it  is  taken  in  the  light  of  the  intimacy 
which  existed  between  him  and  Dr.  Barber,  in  whose  service 
he  is  officially  certified  to  have  been,  another  illustration  is 
to  be  found  of  the  lack  of  odium  which  attached  to  the  use  of 
the  terms  “servant,”  “service”  and  “transported.”  His  proof 
of  land  right  reads:  “Randle  Hanson  demands  Land  for  his 
Service  to  Doct’r  Luke  Barber.  The  sd  Randle  likewise  de¬ 
mands  Land  for  Thomas  Banks  his  Service  to  the  sd  Doct. 
Luke  Barber  which  the  sd  Thomas  Banks  assigned  over  to 
the  said  Randle.  The  said  Randle  Hanson  likewise  demands 
Land  for  the  transportation  of  his  Servant  John  Davis  in  the 
year  1657.  Warrant  inde  for  200  acres  of  Land  in  the  Eastern 
Shore  to  the  sd.  Randle  Hanson  ret:  25th  December  1659.” 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  foregoing  certificate  contains  no 
statement  to  the  effect  that  Dr.  Barber  “transported”  Hanson, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  some  evidence  which  at  least 
tends  to  show  that  Hanson’s  arrival  in  the  province  and  settle¬ 
ment  on  Kent  Island  antedated  that  of  Dr.  Barber  in  St. 
Mary’s  County.  One  authority  on  this  subject  has  said  that 
due  to  the  persecution  of  a  number  of  Swedes  who  had  come 
to  Kent  Island  in  1653  to  settle,  some  of  them  returned  to  the 
Delaware  and  “one  at  least,  Randal  (Randolph)  Hanson, 
went  to  St.  Mary’s  to  carve  out  his  fortune  at  the  point  of  his 
sword.”  In  another  part  of  his  book,  “Old  Kent,”  the  same 
compiler  somewhat  elaborates  and  repeats  the  foregoing. 
Assuming  the  truth  of  the  above  quotation,  it  may  be  that 
Barber  had  engaged  the  services  of  Hanson  as  a  bravo  and 
when  the  experience  the  former  had  on  almost  the  first  day  of 
his  arrival  in  the  province  is  recalled,  his  possible  need  for  a 
military  entourage  is  indicated.  Dr.  Barber,  it  seems  from 
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the  record,  arrived  in  Maryland  for  the  first  time  in  the 
spring  of  1655  and  it  is  said  had  not  only  been  in  the  army 
of  Oliver  Cromwell,  but  had  also  in  some  way  been  the 
holder  of  a  position  of  trust  in  the  latter’s  personal  household. 
Whether  he  had  been  sent  to  Maryland  by  the  Lord  Protector 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  and  reporting  on  how  the 
parliamentary  commissioners  were  administering  the  affairs 
of  the  province  or  came  as  the  personal  emissary  of  Lord 
Baltimore  in  an  effort,  as  a  retainer  of  Cromwell,  to  adjust 
the  differences  between  the  Puritans  of  Providence,  to  whom 
the  proprietary  a  few  years  before  had  given  a  refuge  when 
Virginia  had  expelled  them,  has  not  been  definitely  de¬ 
termined.  At  any  rate,  he  arrived  in  the  province  in  time  to 
receive  an  invitation  from  Gov.  William  Stone  to  accompany 
him  to  the  Puritans  and  as  a  neutral  actor  to  be  a  messenger  of 
peace  to  the  disturbers.  The  latter,  however,  apparently  re¬ 
garded  the  pacific  Doctor  as  an  adherent  of  Lord  Baltimore, 
locked  him  up  and  proceeded  with  the  Battle  of  the  Severn, 
as  it  is  called,  and  the  reduction  of  the  forces  from  St.  Mary’s. 
Dr.  Barber  was  subsequently  released,  both  wrote  to  and 
went  to  England  and  saw  Cromwell  and  according  to  his 
annalists  was  of  great  assistance  to  the  proprietary  in  having 
the  administrative  control  of  his  province  returned  to  him. 
The  intimacy  of  Dr.  Barber  and  the  confidence  he  reposed  in 
Mr.  Hanson  may  be  illustrated  by  three  proceedings  of  im¬ 
portance  to  Barber,  for  example:  On  February  15,  1657/8, 
the  execution  of  a  power  of  attorney  by  Dr.  Barber  to 
Randolph  Henson  and  Thomas  Banks  to  fully  act  for  him 
while  he  was  in  England;  the  appointment  of  Capt.  Richard 
Banks  and  Mr.  Randall  Hanson,  both  of  Poplar  Hill,  in  a 
deed-in-trust  of  February  2,  1663/4,  as  trustees  of  all  Barber’s 
estate,  in  trust  for  Elizabeth,  wife  of  the  latter,  and  thirdly, 
the  appointment,  July  31,  1664,  of  the  same  two  individuals 
as  executors  of  Dr.  Barber’s  will.  The  exact  date  of  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  Randolph  Hanson  to  Mrs.  Barbara  (Hatton)  Johnson 
has  not  been  definitely  ascertained  by  us,  but  it  is  certain  that 
they  had  born  to  them  a  considerable  family,  boys  and  girls. 
It  also  seems  quite  certain  that  some  of  these  children  were 
the  victims  of  the  Indian  massacre  of  1675  and  no  doubt  it 
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was  the  sight  of  their  mutilated  bodies  that  inflamed  the 
officers  and  soldiers  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  and  led  them, 
with  only  passive  objection,  to  execute  Col.  Washington’s 
order  to  his  men  to  knock  the  miscreants  who  had  been 
adjudged  guilty,  in  the  heads  with  their  muskets,  a  proceeding 
which  has  already  been  dealt  with  in  these  notes.  The  will 
of  Mr.  Hanson  (by  the  names  Randolph  Hinson)  of  Charles 
County,  bears  date  September  28,  1698,  and  was  proved  April 
16,  1699.  On  August  12,  1707,  the  only  surviving  children 
of  Lieut.  Randolph  Hanson  were:  Elizabeth,  formerly  the 
wife  of  William  Marshall,  Jr.,  but  then  the  wife  of  Col. 
John  Fendall;  Mary,  wife  of  Mr.  Joseph  Harrison,  and 
Barbara  Ryley,  a  widow.  On  February  4,  1718,  the  records 
show  that  Mary  Harrison  had  died,  leaving  a  son  Richard 
Harrison,  and  Barbara  Ryley  had  married  a  John  Spering,  a 
farmer,  and  had  moved  to  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania. 

The  mother  of  Elizabeth,  wife  of  William  Marshall,  Jr.,  and 
later  the  wife  of  Col.  John  Fendall,  was  born  Hatton  and 
christened  Barbara.  She  was  born  in  England  and  was  a 
daughter  of  Mr.  Richard  Hatton  and  his  wife  Margaret. 
Her  father  died  in  the  mother  country  before  his  widow  and 
children  came  to  this  side  of  the  water.  Mrs.  Margaret 
Hatton,  the  widow,  married  secondly  Lieut.  Richard  Banks, 
who  will  be  mentioned  in  another  place  in  these  notes.  The 
early  records  establish  that  Mrs.  Margaret  Hatton,  widow 
of  Richard,  a  brother  of  Secretary  Thomas  Hatton,  with  her 
children,  Barbara,  Eleanor,  Elizabeth,  Mary,  William  and 
Richard  Hatton,  Jr.,  came  to  the  province  in  1649.  Probably 
the  best  and  most  authentic  narrative  of  the  event  just  men¬ 
tioned  is  to  be  found  in  an  official  record  under  date  of  De¬ 
cember  1,  1652,  which  is  to  the  following  effect:  Whereas 
Mr.  Thomas  Hatton,  his  Lordship’s  Secretary  of  the 
Province  of  Maryland,  having  been  at  great  charges  in  the 
payment  of  tobacco  for  the  entertainment  of  his  sister-in-law 
and  her  children,  the  late  wife  and  children  of  Mr.  Richard 
Hatton,  deceased,  brother  to  the  said  Thomas,  since  their 
arrival  in  this  province  and  otherwise  touching  their  trans¬ 
portation — We  Richard  Banks  and  Margaret,  his  wife,  late 
widow  and  relict  of  the  said  Richard  Hatton,  in  consideration 
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that  he  the  said  Thomas  Hatton  has  and  does  release  and  acquit 
us,  the  said  Richard  Banks  and  wife,  of  all  debts  and  demands 
touching  the  charges  aforesaid  and  otherwise  touching  the 
estate  of  the  said  Richard  Hatton,  do  fully  and  absolutely 
assign  and  make  over  to  the  said  Mr.  Thomas  Hatton,  his 
heirs  and  assigns  forever,  all  right  and  title  within  this 
province  any  ways  due  to  the  said  Margaret,  for  the  transpor¬ 
tation  of  herself  and  children  and  servant  into  this  province. 
As  to  this  Mr.  Hatton,  it  may  be  said  that  on  August  12,  1648, 
Caecilius  (or  Cecil)  Lord  Baltimore,  the  Lord  Proprietary 
of  the  Provinces  of  Maryland  and  Avalon,  conferred  upon  him 
a  considerable  number  of  official  positions  which  in  their  im¬ 
portance  were  only  outranked  by  those  with  which  he  in¬ 
vested  Capt.  William  Stone,  selected  about  the  same  time  by 
his  Lordship  as  Lieutenant-General  and  Chief  Governor  of 
the  province.  So  honored,  Mr.  Hatton  became,  among  other 
things,  Secretary  of  State,  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council  of 
State,  Justice  of  the  Provincial  Court,  Attorney  General, 
Principal  Officer  and  Keeper  of  the  Acts  and  Proceedings  of 
the  Lieut.-General  and  Council,  Commissioner  of  Land  Grants 
and  Commissary  for  the  probate  of  wills  and  the  grant  of  ad¬ 
ministration  of  decedents’  estates.  Upon  occasion,  during  the 
absence  and  by  delegation  of  that  official,  he  from  time  to 
time,  also  served  as  Lieut.-General  and  Chief  Governor  of 
the  province.  Speaking  of  Mr.  Hatton  generally,  it  would  seem 
from  the  records  that  he  was  most  exact,  not  only  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  his  many  and  manifold  public  obligations,  but  as 
well  in  the  observance  of  private  trusts  reposed  in  him.  His 
probity  and  care  for  the  future  in  said  regards  extended 
even  to  the  members  of  his  own  family,  as  may  be  exemplified 
by  his  prompt  recordation  of  declarations  that  gifts  made  to 
him  for  his  sons  or  nephews  were  held  by  him  as  the  trustee 
for  the  intended  beneficiary.  On  one  occasion,  he  charged 
himself  with  a  silver  and  gilt  spoon  which  Thomas  Motham, 
gentleman,  one  of  the  clerks  in  the  Six  Clerk’s  Office  in 
Chancery  Lane,  London,  had  some  eight  years  before  given 
to  his  baby  godson,  Thomas  Hatton,  Jr.  He  also  saw  to  it 
that  the  cattle  marks  of  his  sons  and  nephews  were  duly 
registered,  to  the  end  that  their  several  ownerships  of  their 
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animals  might  be  known  and  more  readily  susceptible  of 
identification.  Described  as  a  Protestant,  he  was  doubtless 
a  strict  believer  in  and  observer  of  the  tenets  and  creed  of  the 
Church  of  England  and  although  he  was  serving  under  an 
equally  ardent  Roman  Catholic  Lord  Proprietor,  he  publicly 
and  without  fear  of  consequences  to  himself  instituted  legal 
proceedings  against  a  well  known  Catholic  resident  and  land 
owner,  because  of  the  efforts  of  the  latter  to  convert  Eleanor 
Hatton,  his  niece,  to  the  Romanist  faith.  Such  a  man  might 
readily  have  been  expected  to  welcome  with  open  arms  the 
parliamentary  commissioners  of  the  Commonwealth  and  to 
have  accepted  service  under  it  with  joy  and  celerity,  but  this 
was  not  Mr.  Hatton’s  way  and  when  he  did  accept  office 
under  those  who  had  seized  the  government,  his  acceptance 
was  preceded  by  a  formal  and  recorded  declaration  that  he  re¬ 
served  his  oath  of  fealty  to  Lord  Baltimore,  the'  proprietary. 
Then  at  a  later  period,  he  was  executed  by  Protestants  because 
of  supporting  Gov.  William  Stone  at  the  battle  of  the  Severn. 
Whether  Lord  Baltimore  rewarded  in  any  substantial  manner 
the  fidelity  of  his  follower  we  do  not  know,  but  on  the 
restoration  of  the  government  to  him,  he  did,  October  23, 
1656,  in  his  directions  to  his  council,  say,  in  substance,  that 
they  do  take  special  care  of  those  widows  who  have  lost  their 
husbands  in  and  by  occasion  of  the  late  troubles  there 
(Maryland)  viz:  Mrs.  Hatton,  Mrs.  Lewis  and  Mrs.  Eltonhead, 
whom  his  Lordship  would  have  his  Lieutenant-General  cause 
to  be  supplied  out  of  such  rents  and  other  profits  as  are  due 
to  him  and  can  be  got  for  their  present  relief  and  subsistence 
in  a  decent  manner,  in  case  they  stand  in  need  thereof,  and  that 
they  let  him  know  wherein  he  can  do  them  any  good  there,  in 
recompense  of  their  sufferings  of  which  he  is  very  sensible 
and  that  they  assure  them  on  his  behalf  that  he  will  continue 
his  utmost  endeavors  (by  soliciting  his  Highness — Cromwell — 
and  Council)  for  the  procuring  of  justice  to  be  done  them 
for  the  lives  of  their  husbands  and  satisfaction  for  their  losses 
from  those  who  have  done  them  so  great  injuries,  which  he 
doubted  not  but  will  be  at  last  obtained.  Secretary  Hatton 
undoubtedly  arranged  the  marriage  of  his  sister-in-law 
Margaret  and  Lieut.  Richard  Banks  and  that  he  was  the  prime 
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mover  in  the  marriage  of  his  niece  Barbara  Hatton  to 
James  Johnson,  a  planter  of  Poplar  Hill,  St.  Mary's  County, 
is  recited  in  a  post  nuptial  contract  of  May  20,  1650,  between 
the  then  recently  married  couple.  I 

William  Marshall,  Sr.,  and  Mrs.  Katherine  Hebden. 

William  Marshall,  Sr.  was  the  Maryland  founder  of  the 
line  which  bears  that  surname  and  which  has  heretofore  been 
discussed  in  this  article.  The  place  of  his  birth  has  not  been 
ascertained,  but  on  the  assumption  that  his  deposition  of  May 
1657,  in  which  he  gave  his  then  age  as  50  years  “or  there¬ 
abouts,”  is  correct,  his  natal  year  was  about  1607.  A  certificate 
recorded  in  Maryland,  so  far  as  we  have  ascertained, 
furnishes  the  best  evidence  as  to  the  date  and  circumstances 
of  his  arrival  in  the  province.  In  substance,  it  shows:  29 
August  1642,  Thomas  Weson  (subsequently  identified  as 
Weston)  demandeth  1200  acres  of  Land  due  by  conditions  of 
Plantation  for  Transporting  himself  and  5  able  men  into  the 
Province  in  the  year  1640  whose  names  were  Richard  Hani- 
ford  (subsequently  identified  as  Hansford),  William  Mar¬ 
shall,  William  Palmer,  John  Kelly  and  Jasper  Collins.  The 
fact  that  the  five  men  were  “brought  in,”  as  stated,  was 
attested  on  the  same  certificate  by  one  George  Pye  as  within 
his  knowledge.  On  the  further  assumption  that  the  dates 
of  his  birth  and  arrival  are  both  correctly  stated,  Mr.  Mar¬ 
shall  was  about  33  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  arrival. 
When  the  term  “transported”  is  used  in  the  early  records  of 
Maryland  in  reference  to  the  act  of  one  individual  in  bringing 
another  into  that  province,  two  assumptions  are  generally 
indulged  firstly,  that  the  one  so  transported  was  brought 
from  the  mother  country,  and  secondly,  that  he  was  thereby 
under  some  form  of  servitude  or  monetary  obligation  to  his 
transporter.  These,  however,  are  frequently  rebuttable  pre¬ 
sumptions,  as  has  elsewhere  been  pointed  out.  In  the  par¬ 
ticular  case  of  Mr.  Marshall,  we  consider  the  evidence  strongly 
tends  to  establish  that  he  came  over  from  Virginia  and  not 
directly  from  England  and,  in  the  second  place,  that  he  owed 
no  obligation  of  servitude  to  Weston,  either  in  the  colony  or 
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in  the  province.  The  Virginia  records  show  that  Weston, 
as  early  as  February  9,  1637,  was  the  patentee  of  a  650  acre 
tract  in  that  colony  and  although  he  had  been  credited  for  the 
transportation  to  it  of  a  number  of  persons,  Mr.  Marshall 
was  not  listed  among  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Maryland 
records  establish  that  Mr.  Marshall,  from  the  time  of  his 
arrival  in  the  province,  acted  in  all  respects  as  a  “freeman” 
and  on  July  23,  1641,  as  such,  with  some  fifteen  other  freemen, 
certified  to  the  election  of  the  above  mentioned  George  Pye  as  a 
burgess  from  St.  George’s  hundred  to  the  assembly,  an  act 
which  he  could  not  have  participated  in  had  he  been  in  the 
service  of  Weston  or  any  other.  In  fact,  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  foregoing  certificate  does  not  say  that  the  five  “able” 
men  were  Weston’s  servants,  and  we  have  found  nothing  in 
the  records  to  show  they  were  such  or  so  regarded  by  Weston. 
The  Virginia  records,  so  far  as  examined  by  us,  describe  Weston 
as  a  mariner,  while  those  of  Maryland  call  him  a  merchant  of 
Virginia,  although,  in  one  at  least  of  them,  indicating  that  he 
followed  the  sea.  It,  however,  is  certain  that  he  had  for¬ 
merly  been  an  ironmonger  of  London,  but  this  was  probably 
prior  to  1637.  In  accordance  with  his  proof  of  land  right,  a 
certificate  of  survey,  dated  January  10,  1642/3,  was  returned, 
which,  recited  in  substance,  laid  out  for  Mr.  Thomas  Weston, 
a  parcel  of  land  lying  on  the  east  side  of  St.  George’s  creek, 
bounding  on  the  east  with  the  lands  of  George  Pye,  Isaac 
Edwards,  Henry  Lee  and  Richard  Nevett  to  head  of  St. 
George’s  creek,  called  Weston’s  branch,  containing  1200 
acres.  This  was  followed  the  same  day  by  a  patent  to  the 
following  abstracted  effect:  In  consideration  that  Thomas 
Weston,  gent.,  in  the  year  1640  transported  into  the  Province 
6  able  men  (the  sixth  being  a  William  Hall)  and  has  acquired 
by  conveyance  from  George  Pye  the  freehold  in  a  50-acre 
tract,  the  patent  of  which  Weston  has  surrendered,  to  the  end 
a  patent  for  the  whole  body  be  issued  as  one  entire  manor 
to  be  called  “Westbury  Manor,”  containing  1250  acres,  to  be 
held  of  The  Manor  of  West  St.  Mary’s.  Subsequently  Gov. 
William  Stone,  holding  a  judgment  for  debt  against  Weston, 
became  the  possessor  of  Westbury  Manor  under  a  99  years 
tenure,  by  virtue  of  a  Writ  of  Extent  which  was  levied  upon 
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it.  Later  Gov.  Stone  passed  his  right  of  possession  to  at 
least  a  part  or  it  maybe  the  whole  of  the  manor,  to  the  Rev. 
William  Wilkinson,  who  in  turn  devised  his  right  therein  to 
his  son-in-law,  Judge  Thomas  Dent,  as  has  already  been 
mentioned.  To  the  lawyer,  the  record  in  connection  with  the 
writ  of  extent  is  of  very  great  interest,  but  probably  would 
not  be  to  a  layman.  Following  the  certificate  by  Mr.  Marshall 
and  the  other  freeman  of  St.  George’s  hundred  to  the  election 
of  Mr.  Pye,  the  records  show  that  he  attended  the  assemblies 
of  freemen,  was  taxed  as  such,  served  on  juries  and  generally 
took  his  place  in  the  hundred  and  province  on  the  same  footing 
with  the  other  free  inhabitants.  On  June  14,  1661,  Mr. 
Marshall  was  commissioned  one  of  the  judges  of  the  county 
court  and  on  June  4,  1663,  was  of  the  Quorum,  which  has  been 
elsewhere  explained.  Although  we  do  not  assert  it  with 
certainty,  it  is  probably  a  fact  that  Mr.  Marshall  held  the 
last  mentioned  position  until  his  death.  It  was  not,  however,  in 
the  holding  of  official  stations  that  Mr.  Marshall  gained  the 
plaudits  of  his  neighbors,  but  was  instead  due  to  his  piety  and 
charity,  two  elements  which  have  been  the  subjects  of  official 
recordations.  Although  other  of  his  good  deeds  might  be 
mentioned,  three  stand  out  beyond  the  others  and  may  be  thus 
described:  In  August,  1648,  the  badly  mutilated  body  of  a 
Thomas  Allen,  planter  of  St.  Michael’s  hundred,  St.  Mary’s 
County,  was  found  on  the  sands  at  Point  Look  Out.  On 
April  3,  1648,  the  deceased  it  appears  had  executed  his  will 
in  favor  of  his  three  sons,  Thomas,  William  and  Robert,  who 
were  of  tender  years.  Because  of  this,  the  testator  appointed 
his  loving  friends,  John  Hatch  (or  in  his  absence  William 
Marshall)  and  Richard  Banks,  overseers  of  his  children  and 
their  estates.  Displaying  much  natural  solicitude  concerning 
the  religious  training  and  for  the  future  of  his  boys,  he  sug¬ 
gested  the  names  of  several  friends  whom  he  felt  assured 
would  give  them  the  desired  love  and  care.  Although  the  will 
recited  that  the  testator  was  then  in  perfect  health,  he  evi¬ 
dently  had  a  premonition  his  end  would  be  sudden  and  violent 
and  indicated  this  by  a  notation  on  the  back  of  the  paper, 
warning  his  children  and  overseers  that  if  he  should  suddenly 
die  and  the  cause,  “how,  why  or  where,”  be  not  directly 
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known,  speedy  inquiry  should  be  made  and  for  reasons  of  his 
own,  Nick  and  Marks,  Irishmen  at  Piney  Neck,  questioned 
as  suspicious  persons.  As  the  wanton  cruelty  of  the  killing 
pointed  to  Indians  as  the  murderers,  the  men  mentioned  were, 
in  the  light  of  what  followed  absolved  from  suspicion.  For 
a  matter  of  eighteen  months,  the  records  are  silent  regarding 
the  Allen  children.  On  February  14,  1650,  the  question  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  charge  of  redeeming  two  of  them  from 
the  Indians  should  be  paid  from  their  father’s  estate  arose  in 
the  Provincial  Court,  but  nothing  is  shown  therein  or  at  any 
other  place  which  will  throw  light  on  the  time  or  circumstances 
attending  the  Indian  possession  of  the  youngsters,  or  as  to 
when  the  discovery  was  made  that  the  savages  held  them 
captive.  The  court  passed  the  inquiry  as  to  the  payment 
along  to  the  Assembly,  where  it  seems  to  have  rested  until 
April  25,  1650,  when  an  order  was  called  up  concerning  the 
two  boys,  Thomas  and  Robert,  and  four  days  later  the  order 
was  passed.  It  began  with  a  recital  of  the  reference  from 
the  court  of  the  question  of  whether  the  cost  of  redeeming 
the  lads  from  the  redskins  should  be  allowed  in  the  overseers 
account  of  their  administration  of  the  decedent’s  estate, 
pointed  out  that  to  do  so  would  prevent  the  full  payment  of 
the  dead  man’s  debts  and  indicated  that  public  funds  could 
not  be  used,  as  the  demands  against  the  province  for  the  year 
were  great  and  burdensome.  It  then  in  effect  proceeded  that 
it  was  thought  fit  and  was  ordered  by  the  Assembly  the 
children  should  be  sold  into  what  amounted  to  virtual  slavery 
until  they  were  twenty-one  to  any  of  the  overseers  or  any 
other  inhabitant  willing  to  pay  the  costs  of  their  redemption, 
which  as  to  the  elder  was  900  lbs.  of  tobacco  and  as  to  the 
younger  600  lbs.  and  casks.  There  must  have  been  some 
sense  of  shame  in  some  of  those  responsible  for  the  cruel 
proposal,  because  the  order  suggested  that  some  one  there 
might  be  who  would  reduce  the  term  of  servitude  of  the  boys 
or  might  let  them  go  free  and  in  that  connection  stated  that 
until  they  were  otherwise  bound,  the  court  should  give  prefer¬ 
ence  to  them  who  would  deal  most  favorably  and  charitably 
with  the  children.  The  order  then  very  tenderly  provided  for 
the  payment  out  of  the  meagre  estate  of  the  deceased  of  200 
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lbs.  of  tobacco  to  cover  the  coroner’s  fees.  Fortunately  in 
this  emergency,  two  favorably  and  charitably  inclined  indi¬ 
viduals  who  did  not  lack  humanity  were  found  in  Mr. 
Marshall  and  Lieut.  Richard  Banks,  who,  between  them,  paid 
the  ransom  and  agreed  that  the  boys  should  be  free  of  servi¬ 
tude  and  live  where  and  with  whom  they  pleased.  The  second 
illustration  is  one  that  has  been  published  a  number  of  times 
as  the  first  occurrence  of  its  kind  in  Maryland.  On  June  3, 
1654,  William  Marshall,  describing  himself  as  a  planter  of 
Pasquascutt,  St.  Mary’s  County,  “out  of  a  pious  and  tender  love 
of  God,”  executed  a  deed  of  gift  in  trust  to  three  of  his 
friends,  conveying  certain  cattle,  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
minister  which  is  to  be  in  the  now  known  Neck  of  Wicoco- 
mico.  It  then  provided  for  the  increase  of  the  cattle  and  the 
disposition  of  some  of  the  excess  and  finally  of  the  remainder 
“to  the  poor  or  other  pious  uses.”  It  may  be  here  interpo¬ 
lated  that,  at  the  date  of  the  deed,  Mr.  Marshall  was  un¬ 
married  and  without  issue.  The  third  illustration  is  to  be 
found  in  the  will  of  Mr.  Marshall,  which  bears  date  of  April 
22,  1673,  prays  for  the  forgiveness  of  his  sins  and  his  salvation, 
makes  provision  for  his  three  minor  children  and  then  pro¬ 
vides  that,  in  the  event  of  the  extinction  of  his  line  through 
them,  the  estate  devised  shall  return  and  be  employed  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  inhabitants  then  being  in  the  county,  be¬ 
tween  the  head  of  Port  Tobacco  creek  and  Cobbs’  Point,  so 
likewise  on  the  other  side  of  the  Wicocomico  river  from  Piles 
fresh  upwards  to  the  main  branch  of  that  river.  The  will 
was  proved  in  December  1673.  Mr.  Marshall  acquired  con¬ 
siderable  land,  some  by  patent  and  some  by  purchase.  So 
far  as  we  have  been  able  to  identify  it,  it  was  all  located  at  or 
near  the  head  of  the  Wicomico  (as  now  spelled)  river,  in 
the  general  neighborhood  of  the  town  Newport  and  not  within 
many  miles  of  “Marshall  Hall.”  We  have  not  been  able  to 
find  that  William  Marshall,  Sr.  was  married  more  than 
once.  This  was  probably  shortly  prior  to  June  10,  1658,  and 
was  to  a  Mrs.  Katherine  Hebden,  then  the  widow  of  Thomas 
Hebden,  sometimes  spelled  Ebden  in  the  records,  who  “trans¬ 
ported  himself”  into  the  province  in  1635  and  his  wife  Kath¬ 
erine  in  the  year  1640.  We  have  not  ascertained  the  maiden 
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surname  of  Mrs.  Hebden,  but  that  she  and  her  first  husband 
were  married  as  early  as  1640  we  greatly  doubt.  Thomas 
Hebden  died  in  October,  1649.  He  left  a  will  which  was  dated 
May  30,  1647,  but  was  rendered  largely  nugatory  by  a  deed 
of  gift,  in  trust  of  June  13,  1649,  in  favor  of  the  Jesuits. 
Quite  a  little  litigation  over  his  estate  followed  his  death  and 
throughout  it  Mr.  Marshall  is  recorded  as  the  friend  and 
champion  of  the  widow’s  rights.  To  her  descendants  it  may 
be  of  interest  to  know  that  Mrs.  Katherine  Hebden-Marshall 
may  have  been  the  first  woman  physician  or,  it  may  be,  healer 
in  Maryland  and  possibly  even  the  first  on  the  American 
continent.  At  least,  it  is  of  record  that  she  prescribed  for  or 
treated  the  physical  ills  of  her  neighbors  and  when  they 
failed  to  pay  for  her  ministrations  and  nostrums,  she  or  her 
first  husband  did  not  hesitate  in  bringing  suit  to  recover  their 
due.  We  have  found  no  registration  of  the  births  of  the  two 
sons  of  William  Marshall,  but  the  birth  of  his  daughter 
Elizabeth,  as  of  April  15,  1667,  is  recorded  at  La  Plata. 
The  compiler  of  these  notes  has  frequently  been  asked  if 
there  was  any  relationship  of  the  blood  between  the  Marshalls 
about  whom  we  have  been  writing  and  the  Virginia  line  of  the 
same  surname  from  which  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall  de¬ 
scended,  and  our  answer  has  always  been  and  is  here  repeated 
that  no  such  connection  has  ever  been  established  and  that 
they  of  Maryland  in  their  arrival  on  our  shores  preceded  the 
others  by  a  great  many  years. 

Ca'pt.  William  Herbert  and  Mary ,  His  Wife. 

Capt.  William  Herbert  and  his  wife  Mary  were  the 
parents  of  Mrs.  Ann  (Herbert)  Dent,  the  wife  of  Col. 
George  Dent.  Very  little  is  known  by  us  regarding  the  early 
lives  of  Capt.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  or  as  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  first  named  came  to  Maryland.  As  to  Mrs. 
Herbert,  it  is  possible  that  she  was  born  in  the  province. 
Although  we  have  been  quite  diligent  and  painstaking  in  our 
researches  respecting  this  couple,  our  efforts  have  not  been 
crowned  with  much  success,  but  as  to  this  we  have  a  lingering 
feeling  that  the  dearth  of  data  concerning  them  may  be  due 
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in  part  to  a  lack  of  thoroughness  in  our  investigations  or 
possibly  to  our  failure  to  locate  the  necessary  enlightening 
records.  The  surname  is  found  to  be  spelled  in  the  records  as 
Harbert  and  Herbert,  but  it  would  seem  that,  when  the  captain 
had  occasion  to  write  it  himself  or  at  least  when  the  copyists 
of  the  time  transcribed  his  signature,  it  was  generally,  if  not 
always,  spelled  as  in  the  first  given  instance,  although  on  the 
other  hand,  the  earlier  generations  of  his  descendants,  who 
should  certainly  have  been  in  a  position  to  know  which  was 
correct,  invariably  wrote  the  name  Herbert  and  so  we  will 
spell  it,  as  we  are  inclined  to  attribute  the  confusion  in  or¬ 
thography  to  the  chirographers  of  the  period  who  so  fre¬ 
quently  wrote  the  letters  “a”  and  “e”  so  much  alike  as  to 
render  it  difficult  to  determine  which  was  intended.  What¬ 
ever  Capt.  Herbert’s  ancestry,  nativity  or  early  life,  it  is 
certain  he  was  a  man  of  education  and  was  of  the  gentry. 
The  records  attest  that  on  a  number  of  occasions  he  was 
selected  by  his  neighbors  to  fill  positions  of  trust  with 
reference  to  their  estates  and  loved  ones  and,  as  will  be  later 
seen,  also  served  in  public  capacities.  Although  we  have  not 
found  any  record  of  his  appointment  as  captain  of  the 
provincial  militia,  we  have  no  doubt  he  was  entitled  to  use 
this  title,  because  at  the  time  about  which  we  are  writing 
it  was  not  the  vogue  to  confer  purely  honorary  military  desig¬ 
nations  upon  the  more  outstanding  citizens.  Predicated  upon 
official  records,  we  consider  it  is  safe  to  say  that  William 
Herbert  appeared  in  Maryland  between  the  years  1679  and 
1681  and,  as  there  were  quite  a  number  of  individuals  of  his 
surname  who  were  early  settlers  in  Virginia,  it  would  not  be 
surprising  if  later  investigations  should  disclose  he  came  to 
the  province  from  that  colony.  We  have  not  been  able  to  find 
that  he  claimed  land  for  his  adventure  in  coming  nor  have  we 
been  able  to  identify  him  with  any  of  the  early  settlers  of  the 
province  of  the  same  names  who  either  proved  up  their  own 
land  rights  or  for  whose  transportation  others  made  claim. 
So  far  as  we  have  found,  his  realty  ownership  was  entirely 
based  upon  his  personal  purchases.  For  example,  on  January 
12,  1690,  he  acquired  by  conveyance  from  a  Thomas  Warren 
two  tracts  of  land,  called  “God’s  Gift”  and  “Little  Ease,” 
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containing  an  aggregate  of  485  acres,  then  located  in  Charles 
County,  but  which  on  a  new  alignment  of  boundaries  fell 
within  the  lines  of  Prince  George’s  County.  By  conveyances 
of  February  24,  1699,  and  January  2,  1706,  respectively,  he 
became  the  owner  of  adjoining  tracts,  located  in  part  in  the 
two  counties  mentioned  and  upon  Mattawoman  Swamp,  con¬ 
taining  approximately  1,000  acres,  and  on  April  2,  1707,  or 
thereabouts,  he  purchased  and  there  was  surveyed  for  him 
a  tract  of  150  acres,  to  which  was  given  the  name  of  “Herbert^ 
Chance.”  On  May  22,  1696,  in  conjunction  with  his  wife, 
Mary,  Capt.  Herbert  conveyed  the  God’s  Gift  tract  to  a  Daniel 
Jenkinson  and  on  August  28,  1698,  acting  alone,  his  wife 
probably  having  died  in  the  interim,  he  deeded  the  Little 
Ease  tract  to  a  Francis  Marbury  of  Prince  George’s  County, 
the  ancestor  of  a  Maryland  family  of  considerable  renown  in 
the  province  and  later  in  the  state.  As  has  been  said  in  another 
place  in  this  account,  the  Clarke’s  Purchase  and  Clarke’s  In¬ 
heritance  tracts  ultimately  vested  in  Gen.  John  Dent,  a  grand¬ 
son  of  Capt.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  and  became  the  family  home  of 
Gen.  Dent  and  his  wife,  Mrs.  Sarah  (Marshall)  Dent.  The 
Herbert’s  Chance  property  was  devised  by  its  patentee  to  his 
stepson,  John,  the  son  of  Col.  John  Douglass.  While  it  is 
possibly  the  fact  that  Capt.  Herbert  maintained  “quarters”  on 
the  four  first  mentioned  tracts,  it  is  to  be  doubted  that  he  ever 
maintained  his  personal  residence  on  either,  because  all  the 
record  indications  are  that  he  lived  in  Pickiawaxen  or  William 
and  Mary  Parish,  some  little  distance  removed  from  his  land 
holdings  on  the  line  between  Charles  and  Prince  George’s 
counties.  In  fact,  in  the  years  1697/8  he  is  registered  as 
a  vestryman  of  the  parish  just  above  mentioned.  Although 
we  have  not  found  the  date  of  his  first  appointment  as  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace  and  Justice  of  the  Charles  County  Court, 
it  was  certainly  prior  to  1694,  when  by  the  name  of  William 
Harbert,  as  one  of  such  justices,  he  signed  a  letter  of  con¬ 
gratulation  to  the  King  on  the  latter’s  escape  from  assassina¬ 
tion.  A  certificate  of  January  7,  1703,  in  which  he  is  termed 
gentleman  evidences  the  continuance  of  his  official  position, 
and  it  is  even  possible  his  incumbency  continued  until  his 
death,  because  as  late  as  1714,  the  records  show  that  Capt. 
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William  Herbert,  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Court,  was  au¬ 
thorized  by  his  brothers  of  the  bench  to  purchase  for  the 
repair  of  the  Court  House  “a  quantity  of  shingling,  nails  and 
cypress  timber,”  on  the  assurance  he  would  be  reimbursed  for 
his  expenses  and  trouble  out  of  the  next  county’s  levy.  By  an 
Act  of  the  Assembly  at  its  session,  Apr.  2-19,  1706,  for  the 
advancement  of  trade  and  for  erecting  ports  and  towns  in 
the  Province  of  Maryland,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners  for  Charles  County.  During  the  sessions,  Sep¬ 
tember  27  to  October  4,  17 08,  he  was  one  of  the  representatives 
of  his  county  in  the  Assembly.  We  have  not  been  able  to 
ascertain  the  date  of  the  marriage  of  William  Herbert  and  his 
wife  Mary,  except  by  approximation.  The  records  show 
that  on  December  6,  1692,  Catherine,  a  daughter  of  William 
and  Mary  Herbert  of  Pyckyawaxon  was  born.  As  our  William 
Herbert  was  undoubtedly  at  that  date  a  resident  of  the  so 
called  region,  we  are  satisfied  the  identities  of  the  parents  is 
established,  particularly  as  we  have  not  found  any  others  of 
the  same  names  in  the  county.  The  child  Catherine  probably 
died  in  infancy.  Heretofore  we  have  in  several  instances  noted 
our  inability  to  establish  the  maiden  surnames  of  a  number 
of  the  ancestresses  of  Mrs.  Jane  Herbert  (Wilkinson)  Long 
and  are  obliged  to  make  a  similar  confession  regarding  Mary 
Herbert,  one  of  her  great-great  grandmothers.  There  are, 
however,  several  possibilities  concerning  the  antecedents  of 
Mrs.  Herbert.  One  is  that,  prior  to  her  marriage  to  Capt. 
Herbert,  she  had  been  the  wife  and  then  the  widow  of  a  Mr. 
Lovett.  Another  is  that  she  was  born  a  daughter  of  Lovett 
parentage.  There  is  also  the  possibility  that  Mrs.  Margaret 
Ambrose-Worrell-Carnall  had  four  husbands  instead  of  the 
three  we  will  later  credit  her  with  having  had  and  that  one  of 
them,  in  that  case  probably  her  first  husband,  was  named 
Lovett.  Then  again  there  is  the  chance  that  Joseph  Carnall, 
who  will  be  later  mentioned,  had  married  a  Mrs.  Lovett  before 
he  took  to  wife  the  before  mentioned  Mrs.  Margaret  Ambrose- 
Worrell,  and  that  this  Mrs.  Lovett  had  a  daughter  Mary.  How¬ 
ever  Mrs.  Mary  Herbert  acquired  the  name  Lovett,  it  is  our 
certain  belief  that  it  was  rather  from  Virginian  than  Mary¬ 
land  ancestors.  The  last  wife  of  Capt.  William  Herbert  was 
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probably  born  Bonner,  a  sister  of  Henry  Bonner,  Esq.,  a  man 
of  some  prominence  in  his  day.  The  lady  mentioned,  prior  to 
her  marriage  to  Capt.  Herbert,  was  successively  the  widow 
of  Col.  John  Douglass  and  Ralph  Smith.  Col.  John  Douglass, 
a  man  of  affairs,  whose  residence  was  at  Pickiawaxen,  Charles 
County,  on  December  14,  1678,  executed  his  will  which  was 
proved  January  27,  1678/9,  and  mentioned  as  the  objects  of 
his  bounty,  a  wife  Sarah  and  a  number  of  children.  Before 
September  21,  1680,  Sarah,  his  widow,  had  become  the  wife 
of  a  Mr.  Ralph  Smith.  The  latter  left  a  will  dated  December 
26,  1698,  and  proved  February  10,  1698/9,  by  which  he  devised 
his  entire  estate  to  his  wife  Sarah  and  named  her  executrix 
thereof.  It  was  probably  shortly  after  the  proof  date  last 
mentioned  that  Capt.  Herbert,  having  lost  his  wife  a  year  or 
so  before,  married  the  two-time  widow  Sarah,  but  by  whom  he 
seemingly  did  not  leave  surviving  issue.  Capt.  William  Herbert 
died  before  July  8,  1718.  His  will  filed  in  Charles  County  is 
captioned,  “Will  of  William  Harbert,  gent.,”  bears  date,  May 
9,  1715,  and  was  proved  July  26,  1718,  on  which  date  the  will 
of  Mrs.  Sarah  Herbert  was  also  proved.  As  the  essential  par¬ 
ticulars  of  Capt.  Herbert’s  will  have  already  been  stated,  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  repeat  them.  As  Mrs.  Herbert’s  will  was 
executed  after  she  had  become  a  widow  for  the  third  time  and 
Capt.  Herbert’s  and  his  wife’s  will  were  both  proved  the  same 
day,  it  is  probably  fair  to  assume  that  the  widow  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  have  and  enjoy  her  husband’s  estate  as  long  as  she 
lived  and  then,  at  her  death,  both  wills  were  probated.  Mrs. 
Herbert’s  will  mentions  a  son  Joseph  and  a  number  of  grand¬ 
sons  and  granddaughters.  The  estate  of  Mr.  Herbert  was 
administered  by  Col.  George  Dent,  his  son-in-law,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  administration  the  decedent  is  designated  as 
Capt.  William  Herbert. 

Richard  Ambrose  and  His  Wife ,  Margaret . 

As  early  as  October  20,  1668,  there  was  in  Maryland,  prob¬ 
ably  a  resident  of  William  and  Mary  Parish,  Charles  County, 
a  Richard  Ambrose,  concerning  whose  arrival,  its  actual  date, 
the  circumstances  of  his  coming  and  from  whence  he  came,  the 
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records,  so  far  as  found,  show  absolutely  nothing.  On  the  date 
above  mentioned  he  was  the  sole  witness  to  the  will  of  a 
Gilbert  Corner  and  on  August  9,  1673,  he  is  recorded  as  a 
witness  to  the  reassignment  of  a  patent  by  John  Dent  to  a 
John  Dawson,  both  parties  being  of  St.  Mary’s  County.  In 
a  bill  in  chancery,  filed  about  February  1674,  by  Ramsden 
&  Parkins,  merchants  of  England  against  him  and  a  John 
Harrison,  mariner,  Ambrose  is  described  as  a  merchant  of 
Charles  County  and  it  is  alleged,  that  the  defendants  are 
indebted  to  the  complainants  in  the  sum  of  1600  pounds 
sterling;  that  suit  for  the  recovery  thereof  had  been  filed  in 
the  Provincial  Court  and  that  the  defendants  are  upon  de¬ 
parture  out  of  the  province  and  may  depart  before  answering 
the  complainants’  action.  In  effect  the  bill  then  prays  the  at¬ 
tachment  of  the  defendants  upon  a  writ  of  ne  exeat,  which 
as  may  be  surmised,  would  prevent  the  defendants  from  de¬ 
parting  the  province,  unless  they  first  gave  a  satisfactory 
bond  for  their  appearance  when  required.  Although  we  do 
not  know  the  value  of  the  English  pound  sterling  of  that 
period,  the  size  of  the  debt  would  seem  to  import  that  the 
business  of  Ambrose  and  Harrison  in  the  province  was  of  a 
considerable  magnitude  and  that  they  were  deemed  worthy  of 
credit.  As  the  records  of  the  Provincial  and  Chancery  Courts 
of  Maryland  have  not  as  yet  been  printed  to  the  time  when  the 
final  results  of  the  above  suits  would  be  shown  and  as  we 
have  not  taken  the  time  to  go  through  the  manuscript  records 
of  the  two  courts,  we  are  unable  to  say,  whether  the  debtors 
did  or  did  not  pay  up.  Mr.  Harrison,  described  in  some  of  the 
records  as  gentleman,  at  a  later  period  removed  to  Virginia 
and  died  there  about  1705.  He  left  a  will  of  December  5, 
1690,  which  gives  his  residence,  at  its  date,  as  Charles 
County  and  evidences  the  testator’s  ownership  of  considerable 
land.  Mr.  Ambrose  continued  to  live  until  his  death  in  the 
province.  The  records  show,  that  in  May  1675,  he  served 
as  a  juror  in  two  land  inquisition  proceedings.  He  died 
intestate  in  the  early  part  of  1677,  which  however  may  have 
•meant  1678.  Mrs.  Margaret  Ambrose  his  widow  admin¬ 
istered  his  estate  and  in  her  official  capacity  on  February 
13,  1677  (1678),  filed  an  inventory  of  her  decedent’s  personal 
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possessions.  One  of  the  sureties  on  her  bond  as  administra¬ 
trix  was  a  Robert  Worrall,  who  had  served  as  a  juror  in  one 
of  the  above  mentioned  inquisitions.  It  also  appears  from  an 
account  filed  by  her,  that  before  January  11,  1679,  Mrs. 
Ambrose  had  become  the  wife  of  Worrall.  This  Robert  Wor¬ 
rall,  whose  name  is  spelled  in  a  variety  of  ways,  was  probably 
in  Maryland  as  early  as  1667,  but  concerning  him,  the  time  of 
his  arrival  in  Maryland,  from  whence  he  came  and  its  attendant 
circumstances,  we  know  less  than  we  did  about  Mr.  Am¬ 
brose.  We  think  it  is  possible,  that  he  was  the  individual, 
who  by  the  name  of  Robert  Wherell,  was  a  witness,  January 
28,  1667,  to  the  will  of  an  Alexander  Henderson.  However 
this  may  be,  he  also  died  intestate  and  on  January  19,  1683, 
Margaret  his  widow  was  granted  administration  upon  his 
estate.  A  short  time  later  the  estate  was  appraised  by  a 
Joseph  Cornell  and  another  and  an  inventory  thereof  filed. 
Before  August  13,  1686,  Mrs.  Margaret  Ambrose- Worrall  mar¬ 
ried  the  before  mentioned  Cornall,  whose  name  is  also  spelled 
with  variants.  The  lady  and  her  more  recent  spouse  filed  an 
account  of  the  Worrall  estate.  Apparently  the  estates  of 
Ambrose  and  Worrall  were  exhausted  in  the  payment  of 
debts  and  administration  charges  and  consequently  no  dis¬ 
tribution  to  children  or  next  of  kin  is  shown  therein.  This 
is  unfortunate,  because  had  there  been  such  distribution,  it 
probably  would  have  settled  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
Mrs.  Mary  Lovett  Herbert  was  a  daughter  of  one  or  the  other 
of  the  early  husbands  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Ambrose- Worrall- 
Cornall.  The  earliest  record  we  have  found  which  has  to  do 
with  Joseph  Cornall,  bears  date,  August  30,  1678,  and  was  a 
proprietary  grant  to  him  of  a  200-acre  tract  called  “Hopewell,” 
situated  in  Charles  County,  probably  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
head  of  the  Wicomico  River  and  adjoining  or  adjacent  to  lands 
which  had  previously  been  patented  to  Richard  Watson  and 
Francis  Pope,  both  early  settlers.  Attention  has  already  been 
called  to  the  fact,  that  on  January  19,  1683,  Cornall  was  one 
of  the  appraisers  of  the  Worrall  estate.  The  fact  that 
Cornall  was  appointed  a  Commissioner  for  Charles  County, 
under  an  Act  of  Assembly,  October-November  1683,  for  the 
Advancement  of  Trade,  etc.,  establishes  he  was  a  man  of  some 
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standing  in  his  county.  By  the  will  of  John  Pope,  of  the  same 
county,  dated  September  5,  1684,  and  proved  October  18,  of 
the  same  year,  Cornell  was  devised  350  acres  of  a  tract  called 
“Battin’s  Clifts, ”  and  was  appointed  executor  of  testator’s 
estate.  The  testator  was  a  son  of  Francis  Pope  who  left  a 
will  of  October  1,  1671,  January  27,  1671/2.  Carnall  ad¬ 
ministered  the  John  Pope  estate  and  filed  an  account  therein, 
but  if  the  proceedings  incident  to  it  indicate  there  was  any 
relationship  between  the  two  or  give  reasons  for  Carnall’s 
selection  in  the  dual  capacity  mentioned,  we  have  failed  to 
note  it.  It  may  however,  be  of  interest  if  we  interpolate,  that 
the  two  Pope  wills,  in  addition  to  the  above  named  tract  and 
other  lands  also  devised  a  tract  called  “Rome,”  containing  400 
acres,  which  other  records  show,  was  surveyed  for  Francis 
Pope  on  June  5,  1663.  Upon  this  tract  was  a  hill,  upon  which, 
according  to  Dr.  William  Tindall,  now  deceased  and  Mr.  John 
Clagett  Proctor,  still  living,  local  historians,  the  United 
States  Capitol,  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  one  of  America’s  most 
beautiful  structures  is  built.  As  to  this,  Mr.  Proctor  says, 
“Dr.  William  Tindall,  in  his  Standard  History  tells  us  of  a 
tradition  that  would  impress  one,  that  Francis  Pope  believed 
he  was  possessed  of  occult  sight.”  He  then  quotes,  Dr.  Tindall, 
“It  is  told  of  this  dreamer  that  he  predicted  a  greater  capital 
than  Rome  would  occupy  that  hill  and  that  later  generations 
would  command  a  great  and  flourishing  country  in  the  new 

world.  He  related  that  he  had  had  a  dream  or  vision,  in  which 

• 

he  had  seen  a  splendid  parliament  house  on  the  hill,  now 
known  to  us  as  Capitol  Hill,  which  he  purchased  and  called 
Rome,  in  prophetic  honor  of  the  great  city  to  be.”  It  may  be 
of  assistance  to  any  investigator  who  may  follow  us,  if  we 
say,  that  on  August  5,  1658,  “Battin’s  Clifts,”  was  granted  to 
a  William  Battin,  who  had  probably  been  a  merchant  in 
Virginia  before  he  changed  his  habitat  to  Maryland.  This 
land  by  some  form  of  conveyance,  the  nature  of  which  has  not 
yet  been  ascertained,  passed  to  a  George  Newman,  who  his 
deposition  shows  was  born  about  1634  and,  other  records  estab¬ 
lish,  had  been  transported  by  Capt.  Battin  to  the  province  “as 
a  servant,”  in  the  year  1651.  Subsequently  this  George  New¬ 
man  married  Lydia  Ashcomb,  the  step-daughter  of  Capt. 
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Battin  and  by  her  had  at  least,  George  Newman,  Jr.,  William 
Newman  and  Margaret  Newman.  We  have  canvassed  in  our 
minds  the  possibility,  that  it  was  this  Margaret  Newman  who 
successively  married  Ambrose,  Worral  and  Cornall,  but  are  a 
long  way  from  satisfying  ourselves  of  the  accuracy  of  our 
deductions.  At  any  rate,  on  August  4,  1665,  Mr.  George  New¬ 
man,  planter  and  Lidia,  his  wife,  of  Charles  County,  conveyed 
the  “Battin's  Clifts”  property  to  Francis  Pope,  planter  of  the 
same  county.  George  Newman,  Sr.,  died  intestate  about 
August  1683,  but  if  there  was  any  distribution  of  his  estate 
or  any  part  thereof  to  his  daughter  Margaret  or  if  it  showed 
she  had  married  at  least  three  times  or  at  all,  we  do  not 
know.  Mrs.  Lydia  (Ashcomb)  Newman,  after  the  death  of 
her  husband  George  Newman,  Sr.,  remarried,  but  as  the 
records  call  her  last  husband  by  three  different  surnames,  the 
tracing  of  the  last  years  of  her  life  and  the  possibility  that  she 
was  the  maternal  grandmother  of  Mrs.  Mary  Lovett  Herbert 
has  been  made  additionally  difficult.  In  the  order  of  their 
dates,  the  next  land  acquisition  by  Joseph  Cornell,  was  under 
a  deed  to  him,  dated  July  10,  1685,  from  an  Elizabeth  Young, 
widow  of  St.  Mary's  County,  whereby  divesting  it  of  the 
ancient  language  in  which  it  is  expressed  and  putting  it  in 
more  modern  terms,  the  grantor  conveyed  to  the  grantee  200 
acres  of  a  tract  called  “Dover,”  in  Charles  County  and  therein 
recited,  that  by  a  deed  of  gift,  of  the  previous  days  date,  she 
had  conveyed  100  acres  of  the  same  tract  to  William  Worrell. 
As  we  will  deal  with  this  conveyance  later  in  these  notes,  we 
will  pass  it  for  the  present.  On  November  7,  1685,  James 
Barrett  and  wife  Elizabeth  and  Henry  Moore  of  Charles 
County,  conveyed  to  Joseph  Carnall,  planter,  of  the  same 
county,  a  tract  called  “Moore's  Fishing  Place,”  and  on  January 
2,  1687,  Joseph  Carnall  and  wife  Margaret,  conveyed  to 
William  Griffine  and  Thomas  Phillips,  planters,  the  parties  all 
being  of  Charles  County,  the  last  mentioned  tract,  containing 
234  acres  and  described  as  in  the  same  county,  near  Matta- 
woman  creek,  etc.  For  some  reason,  not  discovered  or  at  least 
noted  by  us,  the  same  grantors,  on  June  2,  1688,  again  conveyed 
the  same  land  to  the  same  grantees.  So  far  as  we  have  ob¬ 
served,  this  was  the  last  appearance  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Am- 
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brose-Worrall-Carnall  in  the  public  records.  The  records 
further  show,  that  on  December  16,  1693,  Joseph  Carnell,  but 
signed  Cornell,  describing  himself  as  of  Pyckyawaxen,  Charles 
County,  executed  his  will  and  that  it  was  proved  January  30, 
1693/4  or  as  we  would  say  now  1694.  As  the  testator  did  not 
mention  a  wife,  it  is  presumed,  that  she  had  died  between  the 
date  of  the  last  deed  in  which  she  had  joined,  as  above  stated, 
and  the  date  of  her  husband’s  will.  The  will  in  substance  gave 
to  his  daughter  Margaret,  in  fee,  the  tracts  called  “Hopewell” 
and  “Battin’s  Clifts,”  containing  550  acres,  per  the  patents 
of  same  and  the  plantation  upon  which  the  testator  lived, 
being  part  of  a  tract  called  “Dover,”  containing  in  the  part 
devised,  200  acres  of  the  300  acres  in  said  tract.  Although  the 
will  was  expressed,  to  give  the  daughter  the  before  mentioned 
tracts  in  fee  simple,  as  has  been  said,  the  will  provided,  that 
in  the  event  of  the  death  of  the  daughter  during  her  minority 
or  in  default  of  heirs  lawfully  begotten  on  her  body,  the 
lands  mentioned  should  go  to  the  testator’s  son-in-law  William 
Worrell  and  his  daughter-in-law  Mary  Lovett  alias  Herbert, 
the  wife  of  William  Herbert,  of  Charles  County,  to  be  equally 
divided  between  them,  in  fee,  but  should  either  of  them  die 
without  heirs  lawfully  begotten  on  their  bodies,  the  survivor 
to  enjoy  and  possess  the  same  in  fee  simple.  Testator  then 
bequeathed  specific  personal  property  to  his  said  son-in-law; 
to  a  William  Ward;  to  said  Herbert  and  to  the  daughter,  Mar¬ 
garet  Cornell,  and  also  to  the  latter  the  residuum  of  his  personal 
estate  in  whose  hands  or  custody  the  same  may  be.  He  then 
nominated  Mr.  Herbert  sole  executor  of  the  will,  impressed 
upon  him  his  desire  that  the  executor  use  his  utmost  endeavor 
for  a  further  and  better  confirmation  of  the  “Battin’s  Clift” 
land,  with  the  right  to  impose  the  charges  and  expenses  and 
disbursements  of  so  doing  against  testator’s  personal  estate. 
Although  Capt.  Herbert  was  not  formally  appointed  guardian, 
the  will  in  effect  accomplished  this  in  the  expression,  “it  is  fur¬ 
ther  my  will  and  desire,  that  my  son-in-law,  Wm.  Worrell  be 
and  remain  with  the  said  William  Herbert,  my  ex’or  until  he 
comes  to  age  of  twenty  years  and  also  that  my  daughter  Mar¬ 
garet  Cornell  be  and  remain  with  said  ex’or  until  she  come  to 
age  or  marriage  which  shall  first  happen.”  In  1706  Capt. 
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Herbert  completed  the  administration  of  the  Cornell  estate  and 
in  his  account  thereof  showed  payments  to  a  James  Tyer,  who 
in  the  interim  had  married  Margaret  Cornell,  daughter  of  the 
testator,  and  what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  showed  payments 
to  William,  son  of  Robert  Worrell.  In  explanation  of  the  con¬ 
tingent  devise  to  young  Worrell  or  Worrall  and  Mary  Lovett 
Herbert  and  the  testator’s  characterization  of  them,  as  “son- 
in-law”  and  “daughter-in-law,”  it  should  possibly  be  said,  that 
in  the  time  about  which  we  are  now  writing,  it  was  a  common, 
in  fact  a  largely  customary  practice  to  so  designate  step  chil¬ 
dren,  which  obviously,  Mrs.  Herbert  and  the  youth  or  boy 
Worrell  were  in  their  relationship  to  or  connection  with  the 
testator.  Considering  the  foregoing  and  having  particularly 
in  mind,  the  approximate  periods  when  Mrs.  Margaret 
Ambrose-Worrall-Cornall  appeared  as  the  wife  of  the  three 
individuals  whose  names  she  bore,  the  conclusions  we  have 
heretofore  mentioned  are  inevitable,  namely,  that  if  she  was 
the  mother  of  Mrs.  Mary  Lovett  Herbert,  it  was  either  by 
Richard  Ambrose  or  an  earlier  husband  named  Lovett  or  pos¬ 
sibly  Mary  had  herself  married  a  man  named  Lovett  and 
becoming  a  widow  had  married  Capt.  Herbert  or  that  Mr. 
Cornell  had  married  a  widow  Lovett  who  had  a  daughter  Mary, 
before  he  married  Margaret.  Looking  at  the  problem  from  a 
sentimental  standpoint  we  incline  to  the  thought  that  the 
testator  would  be  more  interested  in  providing  for  a  half  sister 
and  half  brother  of  his  own  daughter  Margaret  than  he  would 
be  in  making  provision  for  one  who  bore  absolutely  no  relation¬ 
ship  to  or  connection  with  his  daughter,  which  would  be  the 
case,  if  Mary  Lovett  Herbert  had  been  a  daughter  of  his  first 
wife  by  the  latter’s  earlier  husband.  In  an  earlier  part  of  this 
item  we  stated,  that  we  would  make  further  reference  to  the 
deed  from  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Young  to  Joseph  Carnall,  in  which 
it  will  be  recalled  there  was  a  recital  to  the  effect,  that  on  July 
9,  1685,  the  grantor  had  executed  a  deed  of  gift  of  100  acres  of 
the  “Dover”  tract  to  a  William  Worrell,  who  obviously  was 
identical  with  one  of  the  contingent  beneficiaries  of  the 
grantee’s  will.  In  our  studies  of  Maryland  families  we  have 
almost  invariably  found,  that  deeds  of  gift  were  predicated 
upon  relationship  or  connection  of  the  parties  to  them  or  at 
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least  upon  love  or  affection  between  them,  but  if  such  were  the 
case  in  the  present  matter  we  have  been  unable  to  find  support¬ 
ing  evidence  and  unfortunately  have  not  had  as  a  guide  to  the 
solution  of  the  riddle,  the  benefit  of  the  deed  of  gift  itself, 
because  neither  we  nor  Mr.  Warren  M.  Albrittain,  the  agreeable 
Clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court  for  Charles  County,  have  been  able 
to  find  it  among  the  records  of  his  county.  There  are  many 
things  we  know  about  the  parties  concerned,  but  there  are  still 
several  missing  links  in  our  chain  of  knowledge.  We  know  for 
instance,  that  Mrs.  Young,  if  not  the  first,  was  certainly  the 
last  wife  of  a  man  whose  surname  was  interchangeably  spelled 
in  the  records  as  Packer  and  Parker,  but  was  probably  the 
latter  and  that  her  last  husband  was  a  Nicholas  Young.  We 
also  know,  that  this  Edward  Parker  was  a  very  early  settler  in 
Maryland.  In  fact  we  believe,  although  his  name  is  not  so 
listed,  that  he  was  one  of  the  persons  who  came  to  the  province 
in  the  Ark  or  the  Dove  with  Gov.  Leonard  Calvert’s  first  party 
of  adventurers  in  March,  1634,  and  we  think  it  likely,  that  he 
came  as  a  freeman  with  Capt.  Robert  Wintour,  who  had  charge 
of  the  company  which  then  came  out  and  after  his  arrival  and 
until  his  death  was  prominent  in  the  official  and  administrative 
life  of  the  virgin  settlement.  It  is  also  possible,  that  this  Mr. 
Parker,  who  also  received  official  recognition,  was  born  about 
1615  and  seems  to  have  been  a  married  man  with  children  in 
1657,  but  whether  the  above  Elizabeth  was  his  wife  at  this 
period  we  do  not  know.  Edward  Parker  died  intestate  and 
according  to  the  recitals  in  another  record,  his  wife  Elizabeth, 
administered  his  estate.  Although  we  are  not  fully  familiar 
with  the  proceedings  relating  to  such  administration,  the  will 
of  his  son,  Edward  Parker  (Jr.),  of  1669  or  1670  indicates, 
that  the  testator  had  two  minor  brothers,  Samuel  and  Philip 
and  a  sister  Elizabeth,  who  was  then  unmarried  and  presum¬ 
ably  also  a  minor,  who  with  the  testator  were  probably  all  the 
issue  of  Edward  Parker,  Sr.,  by  his  wife  Elizabeth,  but  whether 
there  were  other  children  of  the  first  Edward,  by  an  earlier 
wife,  wo  do  not  know,  nor  do  we  know  anything  about  the 
careers  or  after  life  of  the  two  brothers  and  sister  mentioned 
in  the  will  of  the  younger  Edward,  although  if  the  matter  is  to 
be  judged  by  the  will  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Parker- Young,  which 
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contains  no  mention  of  them  or  of  their  descendants,  it  may 
be  assumed,  that  they  died  intestate,  unmarried  and  without 
issue.  In  fact,  were  it  not  for  the  will  of  Edward  Parker,  we 
would  not  know,  so  far  as  affirmative  records  are  concerned, 
that  Samuel,  Philip  and  their  sister  Elizabeth,  ever  existed, 
but  with  it  as  a  guide,  it  is  probably  correct  to  say,  that  Philip 
Parker,  one  of  them,  was  a  legatee  under  the  will  of  an  Alex¬ 
ander  Henderson,  January  28,  1667,  March  24,  1667/8,  in 
which  Nicholas  Young  was  a  legatee  and  executor  and  as  has 
heretofore  been  pointed  out,  Robert  Wherell  (Worrell)  was 
one  of  the  witnesses.  The  association  of  some  of  these  individ¬ 
uals  and  their  identification  is  further  established  by  the  will 
of  Nicholas  White  of  St.  Inigoes,  St.  Mary's  County,  May  22, 
1659,  November  15,  1659 ;  the  nuncupative  will  of  Mary  White, 
widow  of  said  Nicholas,  of  November  15,  1659,  in  the  second 
of  which,  the  before  named  Alexander  Henderson  is  a  legatee, 
coupled  with  the  fact,  that  on  November  21,  1659,  Edward 
Packer,  gentleman,  of  St.  Inigoes  hundred,  was  appointed  an 
appraiser  of  the  personal  estates  of  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  White. 
The  records  also  show,  that  Mrs.  Young  administered  the  estate 
of  her  son,  Edward  Parker,  Jr.  As  has  already  been  said,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Parker  married  lastly,  Nicholas  Young,  who  the 
records  show,  was  a  man  of  standing  and  official  position.  In 
the  will  of  Edward  Parker,  Jr.,  this  Nicholas  Young  is  called 
“loving  father-in-law,"  by  which  obviously  was  intended  “step¬ 
father,"  also  at  the  time  a  common  misuse  of  the  latter  designa¬ 
tion.  The  wills  of  Edward  Parker,  Jr.,  and  Nicholas  Young 
were  proved  the  same  day,  January  29,  1669  (which  doubtless 
meant  1670)  and  tie  together  very  well  as  means  of  identifica¬ 
tions  of  the  two  testators;  that  of  Mr.  Young  calling  Parker 
his  “son-in-law,"  (stepson)  and  indicating  that  Parker  had 
predeceased  him.  Mr.  Young  left  all  his  estate  to  his  wife  and 
named  her  executrix,  but  did  not  mention  any  issue.  Among 
the  land  devised  to  the  wife  was  a  tract  called  “Bullen," 
containing  about  50  acres,  next  adjoining  “Packer’s  Park" 
and  also  adjoining  land  of  John  Bolds  (identified  as  Bowles) 
who  will  be  later  mentioned.  Further  identification  of 
the  Packers,  Parkers  and  Youngs  are  also  to  be  found  in 
the  following  records,  which  are  truly  official.  On  Septem- 
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ber  17,  1679,  Elizabeth  Young  executed  a  deed  to  the 
“Right  Hon’ble  Charles,  Lord  Baron  of  Baltimore,  Lord 
and  Proprietary  of  the  Provinces  of  Maryland  and  Avalon,” 
whereby  she  conveyed  800  acres  of  land  lying  on  the  east  side 
of  Chesapeake  Bay  and  on  the  east  side  of  a  creek  called  Fen- 
dall’s  Creek  and  wherein  it  was  recited,  that  said  land  had  been 
patented,  January  13, 1658  (1659)  to  her  late  husband,  Edward 
Parker,  late  of  St.  Mary's  County,  deceased.  The  records  fur¬ 
ther  show,  that  the  certificate  of  survey  of  this  tract  was  in 
favor  of  Edward  Packer  and  was  dated  August  16,  1658.  In 
the  patent  for  it,  also  in  favor  of  Edward  Packer,  the  land  is 
called  “Packerton,”  and  recited  therein,  that  Packer  the  pat¬ 
entee,  transported  himself  and  two  servants  into  the  province 
“before  the  year  1651”  and  six  servants  more  since  1652  and 
hath  further  due  unto  him,  by  assignment  of  William  Nanfan 
and  Thomas  Speak,  the  land  due  unto  them  for  their  own  trans¬ 
portation.  Mrs.  Young’s  deed  to  Lord  Baltimore  was  followed 
on  October  10,  1679,  by  an  order  in  chancery,  that  a  mandamus 
issue  to  make  inquisition  into  a  tract  of  land  called  “Parkerton” 
in  Cecil  County,  belonging  to  Edward  Parker.  As  the  Chan¬ 
cery  records  have  not  been  published  beyond  the  above  date, 
we  do  not  know  what  the  result  of  the  inquisition  was  or 
whether  it  established  who  were  the  heirs  of  Edward  Parker, 
Sr.  At  one  time  the  above  land  was  carried  on  the  Rent  Rolls 
of  Kent  County  and  was  without  doubt  identical  with  the  800 
acres  tract  called  “Parker’s  Land,”  located  in  Baltimore 
County  and  as  thus  described,  devised  by  the  will  of  the  younger 
Parker,  who  described  himself  therein,  as  of  St.  Inigoes  Manor, 
St.  Mary’s  County,  to  his  brothers  Samuel  and  Philip.  As  to 
the  senior  Parker,  and  Nanfan  or  Naufin,  the  records  also 
show,  in  a  deposition  of  Thomas  Hebden,  mentioned  in  another 
part  of  these  notes,  of  September  8,  1638,  testifying  to  state¬ 
ments  made  in  the  previous  April  by  Capt.  Robert  Wintour, 
in  the  latter’s  home,  to  the  effect,  that  he  (Wintour)  freed  and 
discharged  Edward  Parker  and  William  Naufin  from  all  obli¬ 
gations  of  service  to  him,  because  he  had  received  from  the 
mother  of  Parker  in  England,  certain  goods,  for  which  he  was 
obliged  by  promise,  to  free  her  son  from  the  ordinary  condi¬ 
tions  of  apprenticeship  at  his  arrival  in  the  province  and  that 
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he  had  brought  Naufin  over  to  keep  him  company  and  to  “breed 
him  up  at  school”  and  not  as  a  servant.  Aside  from  the  above, 
Parker’s  life  in  the  province  is  interesting  and  intriguing. 
About  the  time  of  Mr.  Hebden’s  deposition,  Mr.  Parker  is  noted 
in  the  records  as  a  freeman,  in  the  exercise  of  his  privileges 
as  such  and  subject  to  assessment  and  he  and  Naufin  a  short 
time  later  are  recorded  as  creditors  of  Capt.  Wintour’s  estate. 
On  September  15,  1642,  he  was  commissioned  High  Sheriff 
of  St.  Mary’s  County,  his  official  oath  taken  and  his  personal 
bond  given  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  official  duties. 
His  term  in  this  office  was  subsequently  extended  and  it  was 
while  he  was  serving  in  this  office,  that  he  was  impeached  for 
permitting  Capt.  Richard  Ingle,  late  of  Redriff,  in  the  County 
of  Surrey,  England  (historically  known  “as  the  plunderer”) 
master  of  the  ship  Reformation  to  escape,  after  Ingle’s  arrest 
on  divers  charges.  Parker  was  acquitted,  he  having  answered, 
in  part,  by  saying,  “that  having  no  prison  but  his  own  hands 
and  supposing,”  etc.  It  would  also  appear  from  the  record, 
that  he  was  on  the  losing  side  at  the  battle  of  the  Severn  or  the 
so-called  Stone  revolution,  was  arrested  and  confined  because 
of  his  participation  therein  and  that  his  associate  Dr.  Henry 
Parnell  of  Wicomico,  became  surety  on  the  bond  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  his  fine.  As  Sheriff  he  was  appointed  collector  and 
receiver  of  his  Lordship’s  rents  upon  a  commission  basis  and 
at  a  later  period  Gov.  Calvert  attested  over  his  own  signature, 
that  Parker  had  been  his  agent  in  the  matter  there  dealt  with. 
From  the  fact,  that  his  will  seems  to  have  been  proved,  July  20, 
1644,  the  belief  would  naturally  arise,  that  such  date  approxi¬ 
mately,  at  least,  marked  the  time  of  his  demise.  Such  however 
was  not  the  case,  because  it  seems,  that  on  July  17,  1644,  he 
was  commissioned  a  commander  of  a  pinnace  in  the  fleet,  “to 
trade  to  the  dutch”  and  on  July  20,  1644,  being  about  to  go  to 
sea  made  his  will.  If  he  did  go  to  sea,  the  records  evidence 
he  safely  returned  and  lived  for  a  number  of  years  thereafter 
and  as  has  been  said  died  intestate.  The  will  however  has 
the  value  of  furnishing  strong  presumptions,  that  at  its  date, 
Parker  was  unmarried  and  without  issue.  Notwithstanding 
the  will  of  Nicholas  Young  fails  to  mention  any  children,  other 
records  show,  that  the  testator  and  his  wife,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
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Parker-Young  did  have  a  daughter,  Rebecca  Young,  who  mar¬ 
ried  firstly,  a  James  Tyer,  whose  surname  is  spelled  with  varia¬ 
tions  and  married  secondly,  a  Robert  Yates.  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Young  left  a  will,  in  which  she  described  herself  as  a  widow 
and  as  of  Charles  County.  The  will  is  dated,  October  7,  1695, 
a  codicil  to  it  is  dated,  October  19,  1695,  and  both  were  proved 
January  21,  1695/6.  It  establishes  that  she  was  an  ardent 
Catholic  (in  fact  such  was  also  the  faith  of  her  earlier  husband 
Parker  and  their  son,  Edward  Parker,  Jr.)  and  after  certain 
legacies,  gave  the  residue  of  her  estate  to  a  priest  of  that  denom¬ 
ination  and  remembered,  with  small  bequests,  two  other  indi¬ 
viduals  who  probably  were  also  “men  of  the  cloth.”  It  does  not 
mention  her  daughter  Rebecca,  who,  other  records  tend  to 
indicate  was  herself  deceased,  nor  does  it  mention  any  children 
she  may  have  had  by  Edward  Parker,  Sr.,  nor  by  descriptive 
words  any  descendants  of  Parker.  She  however  remembered 
Robert  Yates,  although  without  designation  of  his  connection 
with  her  and  to  Bowles  and  James  Tyer,  her  grandsons,  al¬ 
though  not  so  called  in  the  body  of  the  will,  she  left  small 
legacies.  The  will  itself  refers  to  an  indenture  between  James 
Tyer  and  herself,  of  February  2,  1676,  in  which  apparently, 
the  former  had  obligated  himself  to  pay  to  her  annually,  during 
her  life,  4,000  lbs.  of  tobacco.  In  the  codicil,  the  testatrix 
devised  to  her  grandson,  Bowles  Tyre,  the  son  of  James,  of 
Charles  County,  a  tract  in  that  county,  called  “Bullen,”  laid 
out  by  estimation  for  60  acres  and  which  was  the  same  land 
that  was  surveyed  for  Nicholas  Young,  August  5,  1669,  and 
devised  by  the  latter  to  his  wife,  the  said  Elizabeth  Parker- 
Young.  In  the  quite  early  days  of  the  province,  there  also  lived 
in  the  Pickiawaxen  neighborhood,  two  brothers,  Edward  and 
John  Bowles,  whose  name  like  many  others,  doubtless  due  to 
the  imperfect  education  of  the  recording  officers  of  the  period 
was  spelled  with  a  number  of  variations.  According  to  their 
depositions,  the  first  named  was  born  about  1598  and  his 
brother  John,  some  seventeen  years  later.  Edward  Bowles  was 
in  Maryland  prior  to  April  10,  1654,  and  it  may  be  his  brother 
was  there  quite  as  early.  They  both  held  official  positions  and 
seemed  to  be  men  of  considerable  landed  interests.  The  records 
show,  that  their  nephew  was  James  Tyer,  Sr.,  who  as  has  been 
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said,  was  the  first  husband  of  Rebecca  Young,  a  daughter  of 

r 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Parker-Young,  by  Nicholas  Young,  her  last 
husband.  Edward  Bowles  left  a  will  dated  November  6,  1659, 
which  was  proved  November  14,  1659.  It  described  the  testa¬ 
tor  as  being  of  Pickiawaxen,  Charles  County,  devised  his  entire 
estate  to  his  son  William,  subject  to  the  latter  caring  for  his 
mother,  Isabel  Bowles  and  named  the  son  executor.  The  son 
William  Bowles,  of  the  same  place,  by  his  will,  dated  April  15, 
1662,  proved  February  27,  1662/3,  appointed  his  wife  Sarah 
executrix  and  gave  to  her  one-half  of  the  testator’s  estate  and 
after  a  small  personal  legacy,  bequeathed  the  remainder  of  the 
estate  to  his  uncle,  John  Bowles  and  to  James  Tyer,  a  kinsman 
of  the  testator.  On  May  5,  1663,  this  John  Bowles  married  a 
Mrs.  Margery  Ashcomb-Battin,  heretofore  mentioned,  who 
predeceased  him.  John  Bowles  also  died  testate,  his  will  bear¬ 
ing  date,  April  8,  1675,  and  proved  April  25,  1676.  By  it  the 
testator  devised  to  his  nephew,  the  above  James  Tyer,  in  fee, 
500  acres  of  “Bowles  Purchase,”  700  acres  of  “O’Neal’s  Desert,” 
in  St.  Mary’s  County  and  500  acres  of  “Bowlston,”  but  as  to 
the  last  mentioned  tract  provided,  it  should  pass  to  George 
Newman,  Jr.,  son  of  George  Newman  of  Charles  County,  if 
Tyer  died  without  issue,  which  Tyer  however  did  not  do.  The 
only  logical  reason  which  occurs  to  us  for  the  testator  naming 
the  younger  Newman  as  the  contingent  remainderman  of  the 
“Bowlston”  tract,  was  that  he  was  a  grandson  of  Mrs.  Margery 
Ashcomb-Battin-Bowles,  whose  last  husband  was,  as  has  been 
said,  the  testator,  John  Bowles.  After  the  death  of  John 
Bowles,  the  executor,  James  Tyer,  began  the  administration 
of  the  testator’s  estate,  but  died  before  he  had  completed  it 
and  as  will  be  seen,  the  trouble  began.  Although  we  have  never 
made  any  particular  investigation  of  the  record  of  James  Tyer, 
the  will  of  his  cousin,  William  Bowles,  shows  he  was  in  Mary¬ 
land,  at  least  as  early  as  the  date  of  the  will  and  it  may  well 
be,  that  his  arrival  in  Maryland  was  at  a  much  earlier  date. 
He  seems  to  have  been  an  individual  of  standing,  held  official 
position  and  was  at  times  characterized  as  “gentleman.”  He 
certainly  knew  both  Ambrose  and  Worrall,  having  served  at 
least  twice  on  land  inquisition  juries  with  them.  He  probably 
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died  about  1686.  Robert  Yates  married  Rebecca  his  widow.  On 
or  about  June  30,  1699,  a  petition  of  Mr.  Yates  was  read  in  the 
Assembly,  praying  that  the  last  will  and  testament  of  Mr.  James 
Tyer  of  Charles  County  might  be  recorded  in  the  Commissary's 
Office  for  the  security  of  the  younger  children’s  portions.  This 
was  approved  and  recommended  by  the  Upper  to  the  Lower 
House  and  at  the  session  in  1700  a  law  was  enacted  to  make 
valid  the  last  will  of  Mr.  Tyer.  The  details  of  the  act,  the  date 
of  the  will  and  the  names  of  the  beneficiaries  however  are 
unknown,  because  neither  the  act  nor  the  will  appears  of  record. 
On  May  31,  1704,  Bowles  Tyer  eldest  son  of  James  Tyer  on 
behalf  of  himself  and  the  rest  of  James  Tyer’s  children  entered 
a  caveat  against  any  account  that  may  be  pretended  to  be 
made  up  by  Robert  Yates,  who  married  Rebecca,  ye  relict  of 
said  James  and  mother  of  said  Bowles,  she  being  lately  de¬ 
ceased,  until  Bowles  and  the  rest  of  his  brethren  be  heard.  We 
know  from  the  records,  that  James  Tyer  and  Rebecca  (Young) 
Tyer  had  at  least  Bowles  Tyer  and  James  Tyer,  Jr.  It  is  also 
shown  by  the  records,  that  Bowles  Tyer  died  intestate  about 
1705,  leaving  at  least  one  son,  James  Tyer,  but  what  we  do 
not  know  with  certainty  is,  which  James  Tyer  married  Mar¬ 
garet  Cornell,  although  we  believe  it  was  James  Tyer,  Jr.  On 
January  21,  1706,  James  Tyer,  planter,  and  wife  Margaret,  of 
Charles  County,  executed  a  deed  to  William  Stone  of  the  same 
county  whereby  they  conveyed  a  tract  which  was  formerly  in 
St.  Mary’s  County,  but  as  of  the  date  of  conveyance  was  in 
Charles  County,  on  the  south  side  of  the  main  swamp  of  Piles 
Fresh  and  containing  700  acres,  called  O’Neal’s  Desert,  as 
formerly  taken  up  by  Hugh  O’Neal.  One  of  the  attesting 
officers  was  (Capt.)  William  Herbert,  who  it  will  be  recalled 
was  the  executor  of  the  Joseph  Cornell  will  and  the  guardian 
of  Margaret,  the  testator’s  daughter  and  as  well  of  William 
Worrall,  the  testator’s  so-called  son-in-law.  It  will  also  be 
recalled  that  the  account  of  Capt.  Herbert  of  July,  1706,  and 
one  of  November,  1706,  showed  that  Margaret  Cornell  had 
married  a  James  Tyer.  This  James  Tyer  left  a  will,  dated 
December  29,  1711,  proved  May  20,  1712,  and  was  survived 
by  his  wife  Margaret  and  two  daughters,  Rebecca  and  Ann. 
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One  of  the  witnesses  to  the  will  was  Robert  Yates,  Jr.,  and  one 
of  the  witnesses  to  the  Cornell  will  was  Robert  Yates,  Sr.  This 
Robert  Yates  was  born  about  1658,  had  been  a  merchant  in 
London  and  came  to  Maryland  about  or  shortly  prior  to  1688 
and  as  has  been  said,  married  Mrs.  Rebecca  (Young)  Tyer. 
They  had  two  sons  born  to  them,  Robert,  Jr.,  April  10,  1690, 
and  Charles  Yates,  born  April  29, 1692.  As  has  been  intimated, 
the  marriage  of  Robert  Yates  to  Mrs.  Tyer  brought  a  number 
of  complications  to  the  former  of  a  legal  nature,  namely :  Mrs. 
Margery  Ashcomb-Battin  married  John  Bowles  before  the 
completion  of  the  administration  of  the  estate  of  her  husband ; 
Bowles  undertook  to  carry  it  along;  his  wife  died  and  he 
administered  in  part,  upon  her  estate;  John  Bowles  died  and 
the  administration  upon  the  Battin  estate  and  on  the  estates 
passed  along  to  James  Tyer,  Sr.,  and  finally  the  completion  of 
all,  including  Tyer’s  passed  along  to  Robert  Yates,  who  was 
then  because  of  the  institution  of  legal  proceedings  against 
himself  and  his  wife  Rebecca,  to  justify  and  defend  the  official 
acts  of  those  who  had  preceded  him.  In  addition  to  the  above, 
it  became  his  duty  to  close  out  the  estate  of  a  Peter  Carr  of 
which  Tyer  had  been  executor  and  of  Lawrence  Hoskins  of 
which  his  wife  Rebecca  had  been  executrix,  but  so  far  as  the 
records  show  he  came  through  the  various  proceedings  with 
credit  to  himself.  Robert  Yates  married  lastly,  Mrs.  Lydia 
(Hatch)  Hawton,  widow  of  William  Hawton,  Sr.,  whose  will 
was  dated,  January  28,  1702,  and  proved  April  17,  1703. 
The  testator  mentioned  a  contract  which  he  had  with  his 
brother-in-law  and  the  latter's  daughter,  Sarah  Worrell,  pos¬ 
sibly  the  wife  of  the  before  mentioned  William  Worrell. 
Robert  Yates,  Sr.,  left  a  will,  dated  November  19,  1713,  proved 
December  26,  1713.  His  last  wife  survived  him  and  died  intes¬ 
tate  in  January,  1717.  We  have  used  up  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  many  pages  in  dealing  with  the  Ambrose,  Worrall  and 
Cornall  possibilities  and  thrown  in  for  good  measure  a  number 
of  other  lines,  in  the  hope,  that  some  day,  in  some  way,  some 
one  will  accomplish  what  we  have  not  been  able  to  do,  namely, 
satisfactorily  establish  the  identity  and  pedigree  of  Mrs.  Mary 
Lovett  Herbert,  wife  of  Capt.  William  Herbert. 
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Col.  Gerrard  Fowke  and  Mrs.  Anne  (Thoroughgood) 

Chandler. 

If  we  were  to  draw  an  account  (a  composite)  of  the  many 
stories  that  have  hitherto  been  told  about  Col.  Gerrard  (Ger¬ 
ard)  Fowke,  an  early  ancestor  of  Aunt  Jane  Long ;  his  activities 
abroad,  in  Virginia  and  in  Maryland  and  coupled  it  with  tales 
of  the  lives  and  histories  of  his  reputed  forbears  back  to  the 
seventh  or  eighth  centuries  after  Christ,  it  would  unquestion¬ 
ably  be  the  most  thrilling  and  absorbingly  intriguing  and 
romantic  narrative  of  any  which  has  preceded  it  in  this  modest, 
but  to  the  present  truthful  little  book  of  ours.  We  could  in 
great  detail  elaborate  on  the  statement,  that  he  descended,  in 
his  ancestral  lines,  from  practically,  if  not  in  fact  all,  the  royal 
houses  of  Europe  and  point  out,  that  his  surname  was  derived 
from  or  was  a  corruption  of  such  names  as  Fulk,  Foulke, 
Foulkes,  Fowkes,  Fookes,  Fooks,  Fowlke,  Fowlkes,  Foulque, 
Foulques,  Fouke  and  Fok,  or  it  might  be,  that  these  other 
names  were  derived  from  or  were  corruptions  of  his  own. 
Having  married  one  of  Col.  Fowke’s  descendants,  we,  editor¬ 
ially  speaking,  might  if  not  restrained  by  fear,  comment  in 
extenso  on  one  compiler’s  statement,  that  cruelty  was  a  congen¬ 
ital  characteristic  of  the  family  and  agree  with  him,  that  when 
one  of  its  members  broke  into  a  rage,  it  was  justified,  because 
attributable  to  the  well  understood  “Fowke  temper.”  We  might 
even  go  along  with  the  same  compiler,  who  was  himself  of 
Fowke  lineage  and  further  agree,  that  there  was  truth  in  the 
family  tradition,  that  a  very  early  progenitor  had  acquired 
“The  Devil’s  Own  Temper,”  in  exchange  for  some  favor  asked 
of  and  granted  by  his  Satanic  majesty  and  add  some  measure 
of  plausibility  to  the  tradition  by  repeating  the  legend,  that  a 
putative  ancestor  of  Col.  Fowke,  no  less  an  individual  than 
William  the  Conqueror,  won  the  marriage  consent,  after  her 
persistent  refusals,  of  the  lady  of  his  choice,  by  playfully  drag¬ 
ging  her  up  and  down  stairs  by  her  back  hair.  As  a  purely 
defensive  gesture,  we  hasten  to  assure  our  reading  public — 
which  at  this  writing,  consists  of  our  wife  only,  who  however, 
has  not  yet  reached  this  point  in  reading  the  manuscript  of  our 
intensely  interesting  and  highly  exciting  message  to  posterity 
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— that  we,  do  not  believe  the  stories  of  cruelty  and  temper  and 
if  those  unpleasant  traits  ever  existed  in  any  of  the  worthies 
who  have  preceded  her,  they  must  have  burned  themselves  out 
before  her  generation  came  into  being.  We  might  have  then 
proceeded  to  say,  that  Col.  Fowke  was  the  sixth  son  in  a  family 
of  15  or  19  children  of  Roger  and  Mary  Fowke  of  Brewood 
and  Gunston,  Staffordshire,  England ;  that  he  was  “Gentleman 
of  the  Bed-Chamber  of  King  Charles  I ;  Colonel  in  the  British 
Army;  escaped  to  Virginia,  after  the  battle  of  Worcester  in 
1651;  that  for  several  years  after  his  arrival  in  the  colony, 
he  rested  inactive,  in  the  interest  of  his  health  and  personal 
longevity  and  we  might  even  continue  on  and  unfold  a  number 
of  other  historical,  romantic  or  sentimental  tales  about  our 
present  subject,  but  we  do  not  propose  to  do  anything  of  the 
sort,  nor  do  we  intend  to  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  those 
things  which  we  have  just  above,  more  or  less  hypothetically 
stated.  On  the  contrary,  our  aim  shall  be,  to  confine  ourself  to 
matters  which  we  believe  the  records  will  justify.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  it  is  certain,  that  Col.  Fowke  married,  probably  about 
1661,  Mrs.  Ann  (Thoroughgood)  Chandler;  that  she  was  then 
the  widow  of  the  Hon.  Job  Chandler  and  a  daughter  of  Capt. 
Adam  Thoroughgood  (variously  spelled)  and  his  wife,  Sarah 
(Offley)  Thoroughgood.  Whether  he  had  been  previously  mar¬ 
ried  we  do  not  know,  but  as  he  died  intestate  and  so  far  as 
we  have  discovered  no  children  by  any  former  wife  made  any 
claim  to  his  estate,  it  is  quite  obvious  he  was  not  survived  by 
such  issue.  It  is  unquestionably  true,  that  there  were  both  in 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  a  number  of  individuals  who  bore  his 
surname  or  some  of  the  many  variants  of  it,  but  except  in  one 
instance  and  that  was  in  Virginia,  we  have  not,  nor  so  far  as 
we  know,  has  any  one  else  traced  relationship  to  him.  It  would 
be  quite  a  task  and  an  unnecessary  one,  to  deal  with  the  many 
individuals,  one  by  one,  who  bore  his  surname,  but  as  two  on 
the  Maryland  side  of  the  Potomac  River  have  interested  us 
no  harm  can  be  done  if  we  tell  why.  For  example,  there  was 
a  Richard  Fowke,  a  resident  of  Charles  County,  as  early  at 
least  as  1660,  who  was  seemingly  a  man  of  parts,  quite  active 
in  the  affairs  of  his  community,  but  whose  chief  interest  to  us 
is,  that  on  or  about  October  26,  1669,  he  and  a  Thomas  Thorow- 
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good  (Thoroughgood)  were  appointed  to  appraise  the  personal 
property  of  Gerrard  Fowke,  deceased,  and  upon  which  admin¬ 
istration  had  been  granted  to  Ann,  the  widow.  The  other 
person  was  a  Roger  Fowke,  whose  Christian  name,  it  will  be 
observed,  was  identical  with  that  of  the  alleged  father  of  Col. 
Gerrard  Fowke — a  name  too  which  was  quite  frequently  be¬ 
stowed  in  later  generations  of  the  colonel’s  descendants.  We 
do  not  know,  when  or  from  whence  this  Roger  Fowke  came  to 
Charles  County  nor  what  were  his  antecedents.  He  is  not 
registered  in  the  “Early  Settlers”  records  of  Maryland,  nor 
does  he  seem  to  have  been  so  listed  in  Virginia.  We  have  not 
as  yet  found  any  record  of  his  marriage,  issue  or  land  holdings, 
but  for  that  matter,  have  made  no  really  systematic  investiga¬ 
tions  in  his  name.  According  to  his  deposition  of  November 
11,  1679,  he  was  then  aged  21  years  or  thereabouts,  which  on 
the  assumption  of  accuracy,  would  take  his  birth  year  back 
to  about  1658.  This  fact,  would  seem  to  eliminate  him  as  a 
son  of  Col.  Gerrard  Fowke,  by  his  wife,  Mrs.  Anne  (Thorough- 
good)  Chandler-Fowke.  On  August  13, 1678,  he  was  appointed 
“Cryer,”  of  the  Charles  County  Court  and  in  1679  and  possibly 
for  several  successive  years,  was  licensed  to  keep  an  ordinary. 
The  Court  records  further  show  as  to  him,  that  on  November 
11,  1679,  he  deposed  he  had  served  a  legal  process  on  a  George 
Godfrey,  in  the  suit  of  the  Beck  sisters.  As  we  have  found  no 
affirmative  proof,  that  he,  as  heir-at-law,  made  any  claim  upon 
the  intestate  estate  of  the  colonel,  we  have  concluded  he  was 
not  a  son  of  the  latter,  by  a  wife  other  than  Anne  and  disparity 
in  the  ages  of  the  two  men  seems  to  render  it  dubious  that  they 
were  brothers.  Being  ourself  of  good,  but  not  royal  blood, 
we  are  bound  to  confess,  that  at  one  time,  we  read  and  listened 
with  respectful  awe  and  humble  reverence  to  the  narration 
of  the  stirring  events  which  were  written  or  told  by  his  anna¬ 
lists  concerning  the  life  and  activities  of  Col.  Fowke,  on  this 
and  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  and  reading  and  listening, 
gave  credence  and  were  prepared  to  render  unto  Caesar  (em¬ 
bodied  in  our  wife,  son  and  grandson)  the  abject  homage  due 
to  a  descent  from  him  and  those  of  his  who  had  preceded  him 
from  terrestrial  honors  to  celestial  reward,  when  along  comes 
Mrs.  Nell  Marion  Nugent  of  the  Virginia  Land  Office,  with 
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her  very  excellent  recent  publication,  “Cavaliers  &  Pioneers,” 
shatters  our  idols  and  tells  us,  there  is  no  Santa  Claus.  Built 
up  from  somewhat  scattered  items,  she  says:  That  a  Mr. 
Thomas  Fowke,  a  merchant  (in  one  place  distinguished  as 
captain)  transported  himself,  a  Gerard  Fowke  and  some 
twenty-five  other  individuals  to  Virginia;  that  he  acquired  by 
assignment,  rights  to  2,000  acres,  which  had  been  granted 
December  1,  1652,  to  a  Mrs.  Jane  Harmer  and  that  by  virtue 
of  this  assignment  and  his  own  transportation  rights,  he  was, 
on  June  10, 1654,  granted  3,350  acres  in  Westmoreland  County; 
that  Thomas  Fowke  died,  probably  intestate  and  although  the 
date  of  his  demise  is  not  stated,  it  was  certainly  before  Novem¬ 
ber  28,  1662 ;  that  Gerard  Fowke  was  his  heir-at-law,  although 
the  exact  relationship  of  the  two  was  not  stated  and  in  one 
place  in  the  account  of  the  individuals  mentioned,  the  possi¬ 
bility,  that  the  deceased  left  a  widow  is  to  be  inferred.  As 
presented  by  the  before  named  compiler,  it  further  appears, 
that  on  November  28,  1662,  some  3,650  acres  were  granted  to 
a  Mr.  Gerard  Fowke  and  that  included  therein  were  the  3,350 
acres,  which  as  shown,  had  been  granted  to  Mr.  Thomas  Fowke, 
together  with  an  additional  300  acres  tract  which  on  March  30, 
1660,  had  been  granted  to  Gerard.  As  nothing  is  cited  which 
has  the  slightest  tendency  towards  showing,  that  Thomas 
Fowke  either  surrendered  his  rights  in  the  above  3,350  acres 
or  had  assigned  or  devised  the  same  to  Gerard,  the  conclusion 
naturally  follows,  that  the  latter  took  as  heir-at-law  of  the 
former  and  then  combined  the  two  areas  and  received  a  new 
grant  for  the  land  as  a  single  unit.  For  Gerard  to  have  been 
the  heir  of  Thomas,  it  will  probably  be  understood,  that  he  had 
to  be,  his  nearest  surviving  male  blood  relation,  as  for  example, 
the  first  born  son  of  the  deceased,  which  we  are  inclined  to 
believe,  was  the  true  relation  of  the  two  men.  Of  course  it 
might  have  been  more  remote  than  this,  but  even  then,  the  de¬ 
scent  would  have  been  controlled  by  the  law  of  primogeniture, 
which  probably  prevailed  in  Virginia  at  the  time  in  question. 
On  November  11,  1663,  the  recited  record  shows,  that  Gerard 
Fowke  assigned  the  above  mentioned  3,650  acres  to  a  Mr. 
Raleigh  Travers,  who  on  October  24,  1665,  caused  a  new  grant 
thereof  to  be  issued  in  his  name.  The  last  recited  grant  is 
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particularly  important  because  it  identifies  Col.  Gerrard 
Fowke,  the  assignor  to  Travers,  with  the  Mr.  Gerard  Fowke 
of  the  grant  of  November,  1662,  although  giving  the  date  as 
the  eighteenth  instead  of  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  said  month. 
Passing  over  a  number  of  grants  of  tracts  to  divers  individuals, 
the  only  importance  of  which  is  to  identify  the  land  granted 
as  being  adjacent  or  contiguous  to  the  land  granted  to  Thomas 
or  Gerard  Fowke,  as  above  mentioned,  the  compiler  invites 
attention  to  a  grant  of  March  15,  1658,  to  Mr.  Henry  Corbyn 
and  Mr.  Gerrard  Fowke  of  3,000  acres  in  Potomac  freshes,  for 
the  transportation  of  some  60  persons,  per  list  given,  but  which 
does  not  contain  as  among  the  transported,  the  names  of  the 
grantees  themselves.  Mr.  Fowke  relinquished  his  title  to  such 
area  and  on  November  27,  1663,  it  was  granted  solely  to  Mr. 
Corbyn.  As  was  said  above,  other  grants  were  issued,  of 
tracts,  which  as  we  understand  them,  were  in  close  proximity 
to  the  Corbyn  and  Fowke  acreage.  In  one  of  these,  dated 
March  18,  1662,  the  description  of  the  land  granted,  begins  the 
tract  at  a  corner  of  Gerrard  Fowke’s  land  and  mentions  a  path 
“that  leads  from  Nanzaticum  unto  Mr.  Fowkes  house.”  On 
March  23,  1664,  an  acreage  of  1,680  acres,  beginning  on  a  point 
at  the  head  of  a  small  creek  falling  into  “Rappa.  River  near 
Doegs  Towne,”  for  the  transportation  of  34  persons  was 
granted  to  Col.  Gerrard  Fowke  and  Mr.  Richard  Haiberd.  The 
list  of  those  transported  does  not  include  the  names  of  the 
grantees.  As  Mrs.  Nugent’s  compilation  only  runs  to  the  year 
1666  we  will  be  obliged  to  wait  the  publication  of  her  second 
volume  before  we  can  tell  how  and  when  Col.  Fowke  parted 
with  his  title  to  the  last  mentioned  tract,  if  he  did  so.  On 
October  20,  1665,  there  was  granted  to  Col.  Garrard  Fowke  a 
tract  of  1,050  acres  in  Northumberland  County,  which  it  is 
stated,  had  formerly  been  granted,  September  9,  1653,  to  a 
Samuel  Turner,  sold  by  the  latter  to  a  Richard  Turney  and  by 
him  assigned  to  said  Fowke.  It  was  possibly  this  land  which 
was  in  the  tenure  of  “Mrs.  Fowke,”  according  to  a  grant  of 
January  28,  1662,  which  as  will  be  seen  preceded  the  date  of 
the  grant,  but  may  not  have  antedated  Turney’s  assignment 
thereof  to  Col.  Fowke.  Another  grant  of  October  20,  1665, 
ran  to  the  same  Col.  Garrard  Fowke,  for  925  acres  on  Potomac 
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River,  which  as  abstracted  by  Mrs.  Nugent  says:  adj.  land  of 
Capt.  Giles  Brent,  being  the  moiety  of  a  patent  granted  to 
Peter  Knight  &  Capt.  Cutt,  Oct.  13,  1653,  granted  to  Mrs. 
Eliz.  Cutts,  Feb.  26,  1656  and  by  Capt.  Jackson,  who  married 
said  Eliz.,  sold  to  Capt.  Tho.  Fowke  and  now  become  due  to 
said  Col.  Gerrard  “as  heire  to  said  Thomas,  de’d.”  For  the 
reasons  before  assigned,  we  do  not  know,  when  or  how,  the 
title  to  the  land  in  the  two  last  mentioned  grants  passed  out 
of  the  name  of  Col.  Gerrard  Fowke.  Some  fifteen  years  ago, 
a  descendant  of  Col.  Fowke  (who  was  the  bearer  by  legal 
enactment  of  the  latter’s  name)  compiled  and  published  a  very 
interesting  account  of  his  ancestor  and  his  own  and  the  latter’s 
forbears.  He  stated  he  had  devoted  a  number  of  years  to  his 
researches  and  indicated  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  what 
had  previously  been  published  or  told  along  similar  lines  by 
others.  Very  singularly  however,  he  makes  no  mention  of  the 
one  time  existence  of  the  merchant,  Thomas  Fowke,  or  of  any 
possible  connection  of  the  latter  with  Col.  Gerrard,  nor  in  his 
citations  from  “Fowke  Lore,”  so  to  call  it,  is  there  even  a  hint, 
that  such  an  individual  as  Thomas  Fowke  ever  drew  a  breath 
of  life.  Quite  the  contrary  in  fact,  it  is  averred,  that  the 
colonel  and  he  only,  was  the  Virginia  and  Maryland  progenitor 
of  his  line.  Even  to  the  casual  investigator,  this  is  really  quite 
disturbing,  but  doubly  so  to  one  who  has  genealogical  agnostic 
tendencies  and  craves  strict  proof.  Gerrard  Fowke  may  have 
received  and  may  have  earned  his  military  title  in  the  British 
army,  but  the  probabilities  are,  it  was  conferred  on  him  as  a 
member  of  the  colonial  militia  of  Virginia  and  only  then  after 
he  had  gone  through  the  intermediate  official  grades.  In  the 
land  grants  before  mentioned,  particularly  in  the  earlier  ones, 
the  references  to  him  are  by  his  given  name,  interchangeably 
spelled,  Gerrard,  Gerard  and  Garrard,  without  any  prefix, 
except  occasionally  the  term  “Mr.,”  is  affixed.  So  far  as  we 
have  noted,  the  title  “colonel”  appears  for  the  first  time  about 
1664,  in  the  before  mentioned  land  patents.  It  may  also  be, 
as  asserted  by  his  before  mentioned  annalist,  that  he  was  a 
Justice  of  Westmoreland  County  in  1655  and  1662  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  assembly  of  the  colony  in  1658  and  1663  and  that 
he  was  on  March  23,  1662,  heavily  fined  by  the  House  of  Bur- 
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gesses  and  forever  debarred  from  holding  civil  or  military 
office,  because  of  harsh  treatment  of  the  Indians  and  his  dis¬ 
obedience  and  attitude  of  contempt  towards  his  fellow  mem¬ 
bers,  the  governor  and  council.  Possibly  it  is  also  true,  that 
the  above  cited  sentence  was  ignored  almost  as  soon  as 
entered;  that  the  colonel  removed  for  a  brief  period  to  Mary¬ 
land  and  described  as  formerly  of  that  province  was  reelected 
as  a  burgess,  to  fill  a  vacancy,  to  the  session  which  immediately 
followed  his  impeachment,  but  as  we  have  said,  we  do  not 
know  from  personal  investigations  these  statements  have  the 
support  of  official  records.  Probably  however  a  study  de  novo 
of  the  Virginia  records  would  develop  more  about  Col.  Fowke 
than  has  hitherto  been  known  or  told.  So  far  as  found  by  us, 
his  Maryland  record  begins  with  the  year  1658  and  consists 
of  two  items  in  the  inventory  of  the  estate  of  Capt.  William 
Lewis,  who  was  executed  by  the  Puritans,  because  of  his  par¬ 
ticipation  with  Gov.  Stone,  at  the  battle  of  the  Severn.  These 
items  do  not  however  fix  the  place  of  abode,  at  the  time,  of  our 
present  subject.  The  first  thereof,  in  which  he  is  called  Mr. 
Gerard  Fowke,  indicates  he  was  a  debtor  to  the  deceased  for 
18  barrells  of  corn  delivered  to  him,  while  in  the  second,  called 
simply  Mr.  Fowke,  he  is  recorded  as  attesting  the  delivery  of 
3  guns  to  a  Paul  Simpson.  The  Charles  County  Court  records 
indicate  some  activity  by  him,  but  not  of  a  particularly  impor¬ 
tant  or  interesting  nature  during  the  years  1662  and  1663, 
during  which  period,  the  indicia  of  contemporary  records  is, 
that  he  lived  upon  land  which  had  belonged  to  his  wife’s  first 
husband,  Mr.  Job  Chandler.  Later  on  in  these  notes  we  will 
have  something  more  to  say  about  the  Chandler  lands.  The 
first  land  transaction  in  Maryland  with  which  Col.  Fowke  had 
connection,  so  far  as  we  have  found,  was  an  assignment  dated 
March  1,  1663,  but  probably  meant  1664,  whereby  he  under¬ 
took  to  transfer  to  Edmund  Lindsie,  all  his  interest  and  estate 
in  a  tract  of  1,000  acres  which  he  recited  therein  he  had 
formerly  bought  of  Nicholas  Young,  gentleman,  attorney-in- 
fact  for  George  Colghlow,  but  not  yet  formally  conveyed  to 
him,  together  with  all  the  undisposed  of  cattle  and  hogs  of 
“said  Oversee’s  mark,”  in  the  possession  of  the  assignor.  This 
paper  although  inartificially  drawn  and  vague  in  expression 
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tells  its  own  story  to  the  initiated.  On  July  9,  1651,  the  story 
runs,  Job  Chandler  and  Simon  Oversee,  brothers-in-law,  took 
an  assignment  of  William  Lewis'  patent  of  a  2,000  acre  tract 
in  Portobacco  Creek.  Later  the  two  assignees  died.  Chandler 
died  testate,  leaving  a  widow  and  children,  but  Oversee  died 
intestate,  leaving  a  widow,  but  no  issue.  Chandler’s  widow 
married  Col.  Fowke  and  Oversee’s  widow  married  George 
Colclough.  The  latter  attempted  to  sell  to  Fowke  the  1,000 
acre  interest  of  his  wife,  the  former  Mrs.  Oversee,  in  said  tract 
and  it  was  his  rights  under  this  agreement  of  sale,  that  Col. 
Fowke  attempted  to  transfer  to  Lindsie.  Both  transfers  were 
ineffective,  as  will  be  seen,  and  the  Oversee  interest,  because 
of  failure  of  issue,  escheated  under  the  law,  to  the  Lord  Pro¬ 
prietor.  The  assignment  although  bad  in  law,  is  valuable  to 
the  investigator  for  several  reasons,  for  example,  it  establishes 
the  fact,  that  the  colonel  (unlike  many  of  his  day  irrespective 
of  social  class  or  wealth)  could  write;  that  he  spelled  his  given 
name  “Gerrard” ;  that  in  describing  himself  therein  as  “gentle¬ 
man,”  he  regarded  himself  as  of  the  gentry  and  that  at  its 
date  he  was  a  resident  of  Portobacco,  which  the  geography  of 
the  province  shows  was  in  Charles  County.  It  is  possibly  true, 
that  Col.  Fowke  actually  did  own  the  large  areas  of  land  in 
Maryland  which  some  of  his  biographers  claim,  but  if  he  did, 
then  we  are  forced  to  admit  our  researches  have  not  located 
them.  We  have  already  shown,  that  for  a  time  at  least,  after 
his  marriage  to  the  widow  Chandler,  he  lived  on  land  which 
had  belonged  to  her  first  husband.  Other  records  strongly 
tend  to  establish,  that  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  living 
upon  a  200  acre  tract,  a  part  of  the  Oversee  land,  held  merely 
by  lease,  which  fell,  when  the  entire  Oversee  holding  escheated, 
for  want  of  heirs,  but  the  most  convincing  evidence,  that  he 
was  not  a  fee  simple  owner  of  land,  is  to  be  found  in  a  record 
of  the  year  1668,  when  Col.  Fowke  excused  himself  for  his 
non-attendance,  as  a  justice  of  the  county  court  and  of  the 
quorum,  to  which  he  was  appointed,  December  25,  1667,  on  the 
score,  that  he  was  not  “a  freeholder”  in  the  province.  It  is 
however  true,  that  on  May  12,  1665,  Col.  Fowke  proved  up  his 
land  right  to  1,450  acres  for  the  transportation,  to  the  province, 
of  himself  and  some  twenty-eight  other  persons  and  that  a 
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certificate  of  survey  for  650  acres  called  “Bryerwood,”  situated 
upon  Mattawoman  Creek,  in  Charles  County  was  actually 
issued,  but  no  patent  was  granted  to  him  for  it,  because  it 
developed,  that  the  land  surveyed,  fell  within  the  lines  of 
Pangaya  Manor,  which  the  Lord  Proprietor  had  reserved  for 
himself.  After  the  death  of  Col.  Fowke,  his  widow  caused  the 
certificate  of  survey  to  be  vacated  and  “humbly  submitted  her¬ 
self”  to  the  favor  of  Lord  Baltimore,  who  directed  a  patent  be 
issued,  for  said  acreage  and  by  the  same  name,  to  Gerrard 
Fowke,  son  of  Gerrard  Fowke,  deceased,  to  be  held  of  Pangaya 
Mannour.  Not  having  investigated  it,  we  do  not  know,  whether 
Gerrard  Fowke,  Jr.,  subsequently  made  claim  for  or  received 
a  patent  for  the  additional  800  acres  which  his  father  under 
his  proof  of  land  right  was  entitled  to  receive.  Whether  it  is 
true  or  not,  that  Col.  Fowke  was  a  son  of  Roger  and  Mary 
Fowke,  there  is  a  measure  of  probability  in  the  statement,  that 
his  line  came  from  Gunston,  Stafford  County,  England,  al¬ 
though  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be,  that  the  use  in  Virginia 
and  Maryland  of  “Gunston,”  as  a  name  for  the  family  home 
seats,  came  instead  from  the  Thoroughgoods,  who  it  has  like¬ 
wise  been  published,  also  haled  from  the  same  place.  A  number 
of  compilers  claim,  that  “Gunston  Hall,”  one  of  Virginia's 
show  estates,  was  named  for  Col.  Fowke’s  home  in  the  old 
country,  but  so  far  as  we  recall,  give  no  authority  for  the 
statement.  It  is  of  course  true,  that  Mary  Fowke,  a  daughter 
of  Col.  Gerrard  Fowke  and  Mrs.  Anne  (Thoroughgood) 
Chandler-Fowke,  about  1688,  married  Col.  George  Mason,  Jr. 
(1660-1716),  and  that  either  this  Col.  Mason  or  one  of  his 
descendants  built  and  named  his  residence  “Gunston  Hall,” 
but  by  the  same  token,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  Mrs.  Mary 
(Fowke)  Mason  was  a  granddaughter  of  Capt.  Adam  Thor¬ 
oughgood,  rendering  it  a  possibility,  that  “The  Hall,”  received 
its  appellation  from  his  English  home  place.  Maryland  also 
had  its  “Gunston,”  which  is  located  near  Nanjemoy,  Charles 
County,  and  was  the  family  seat  of  some  of  Col.  Fowke’s  de¬ 
scendants,  although  seemingly,  this  tract  was  never  owned  by 
the  colonel  and  did  not  descend  from  him.  In  fact,  Mr.  Warren 
M.  Albrittain,  Clerk  of  the  Charles  County  Court  and  an 
authority  on  land  locations  and  derivations  and  mutations  of 
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titles  in  his  county,  says,  that  the  Gunston  of  Maryland  was 
originally  a  part  of  “Poynton  Manor,”  a  Stone  property  and 
passed  to  the  Fowkes  as  a  result  of  the  intermarriage  of  the 
two  families.  It  is  also  claimed,  by  some  compilers,  that 
“Brewoode,”  in  Staffordshire,  was  another  of  the  Fowke  ances¬ 
tral  seats.  We  personally  know  nothing  about  this,  but  have 
often  wondered,  whether  it  was  the  colonel's  intention  to  give 
the  name  “Brewoode,”  to  the  650  acres  of  land,  which  was 
surveyed  for  him  out  of  Pangaya  Manor,  but  because  of  some 
misunderstanding,  weird  spelling  or  bad  phonetics,  on  the  part 
of  the  registering  officials,  was  instead  called  “Bryerwood.” 
The  Maryland  records  show,  that  Sheriff  Adams  certified,  that 
Capt.  James  Neale,  Col.  Gerrard  Fowke  and  Mr.  Zachary 
Wade,  had  been  unanimously  and  Mr.  Thomas  Thorowgood  by 
majority  vote  of  the  freemen,  chosen  as  burgesses  for  Charles 
County,  to  the  session  of  the  Assembly,  April  10-May  3,  1666. 
At  the  following  session,  April  13-May  8,  1669,  the  first  three 
named  were  superseded  by  Messrs.  John  Bowles,  Richard 
Boughton  and  Stephen  Montague  and  Mr.  Thorowgood  alone 
left.  The  latter,  it  will  be  recalled,  as  said  in  another  place, 
was  at  a  later  period,  one  of  the  appraisers  of  Col.  Fowke’s 
estate,  but  whether  he  was  of  kin  to  Mrs.  Fowke,  has  not  been 
investigated  by  us.  At  the  session  of  which  Col.  Fowke  was  a 
member,  an  interesting  conference  took  place  between  the  mem¬ 
bers  and  the  representatives  of  some  thirteen  or  more  Indian 
tribes,  out  of  which  developed  a  treaty  of  peace.  The  records 
of  the  conference  show,  that  the  whites  complained  of  numer¬ 
ous  murders  committed  by  the  redmen,  while  the  latter  com¬ 
plained  of  the  killing  of  an  Indian  man  on  the  plantation  of 
Col.  Fowke  (doubtless  the  Chandler  property)  at  the  head  of 
Portobacco  Creek.  The  Indians  asserted,  they  had  delivered 
up  for  punishment,  the  murderers  of  the  settlers  or  their  chil¬ 
dren,  but  had  been  accorded  no  satisfaction,  punitive  or  in  the 
form  of  damages,  for  their  man,  who  had  been  killed  by  the 
English.  It  was  thereupon  proposed,  that  the  chiefs  of  the 
tribes,  have  a  stick  with  a  black  character  on  it,  to  show  to 
their  people  and  to  tell  them,  that  it  signified  a  law  had  been 
made  by  agreement,  that  whosoever  from  henceforth  shall 
kill  a  man  shall  die  for  it  and  so  for  other  agreements,  either 
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with  a  red  or  white  character.  Col.  Fowke  died  intestate  in 
October,  1669,  and  on  October  26,  1669,  administration  upon 
his  estate  was  granted  to  his  widow.  The  record  shows,  that 
he  was  survived  by  three  children  by  his  wife  Anne,  Gerrard, 
Jr.,  who  on  December  31,  1686,  married  Sarah,  youngest 
daughter  of  Mr.  Thomas  Burdette,  late  of  Charles  County; 
Elizabeth,  who  as  has  been  shown,  on  February  8,  1684,  mar¬ 
ried  Col.  William  Dent,  and  Mary  Fowke,  who  as  also  stated, 
about  1688,  married  Col.  George  Mason,  Jr.  Mrs.  Anne  (Thor- 
oughgood)  Chandler-Fowke  survived  her  last  husband  for 
many  years  and  as  attested  by  the  record  was  highly  respected. 
At  times  she  lived  at  the  head  of  Portobacco  Creek  and  at  other 
times  on  Goose  Creek,  near  Nanjemoy.  On  March  11,  1672, 
in  her  own  handwriting,  a  quite  unusual  thing  among  the 
women  of  the  period,  she  executed  deeds  of  gift  of  personal 
property  to  her  children,  Richard  Chandler,  Gerrard,  Mary  and 
Elizabeth  Fowke.  As  she  made  no  mention  of  her  son,  later 
Col.  William  Chandler,  or  her  daughter,  Anne  Chandler,  it  is 
assumed,  the  first  one  being  his  parents’  first  born  was  other¬ 
wise  well  provided  for  and  as  we  have  found  no  trace  of  the 
latter,  it  is  possible,  she  died  in  infancy.  In  concluding  this 
section,  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  mention,  that  a  com¬ 
piler,  who  has  previously  been  mentioned,  in  his  article  about 
Col.  Gerard  Fowke,  says,  that  on  September  7,  1664,  the  colonel 
conveyed  to  his  beloved  kinsman,  Richard  Hope,  some  400 
acres  of  his  Virginia  land;  that  on  September  18,  1672,  a  Rich¬ 
ard  Hope,  a  gentleman,  of  Nathills,  in  the  Parish  of  Wolver¬ 
hampton,  Stafford,  England,  conveyed  to  Anne  Fowke  of  Mary¬ 
land,  widow  of  Gerard  Fowke,  all  his  lands  called  Mathapunga, 
adjoining  a  piece  of  ground  owned  by  said  Gerard,  in  Stafford 
County,  Va. ;  that  on  the  same  parchment,  Anne  Fowke,  trans¬ 
ferred  to  her  son  Gerard,  the  land  so  transferred  to  her ;  that 
on  October  19,  1672,  Hope  executed  a  power  of  attorney,  wit¬ 
nessed  by  Francis  Fowke,  to  convey  said  land  to  Mrs.  Anne 
Fowke  of  Portobacco  and  that  on  July  13,  1673,  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  five  pounds  paid  through  Richard  Chandler  of  England 
he  made  over  to  Anne  Fowke,  widow,  of  Maryland,  every¬ 
thing  he  owned  in  Stafford  County.  Not  having  looked  into  the 
matter,  we  cannot  say  whether  there  was  kinship  between  the 
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Fowkes  and  Hope,  but  it  may  be  of  interest  to  know,  that  a 
Richard  Hope  was  one  of  the  twenty-eight  persons  for  whose 
transportation  to  Maryland  Col.  Fowke  claimed  land  and  that 
Richard  Chandler,  merchant  and  alderman  of  London,  was  a 
brother  of  Job  Chandler  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  be¬ 
friended  the  latter,  his  wife  and  her  children  by  her  two 
husbands. 


Job  Chandler  and  Anne  Thoroughgood. 

The  Hon.  Job  Chandler,  the  first  husband  of  Mrs.  Anne 
(Thoroughgood)  Chandler-Fowke,  was  also  an  interesting 
personage.  The  records  as  to  him  evidence  an  arrival  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  which  antedated  by  several  years  his  removal  to  Mary¬ 
land.  As  he  assigned  the  land  rights  to  which  he  was  entitled 
by  virtue  of  his  own  and  his  transportation  of  some  five  other 
individuals,  without  seeking  a  patent,  the  possibility  is  sug¬ 
gested,  that  it  was  not  at  first,  his  intention  to  take  up  a  perma¬ 
nent  residence  in  the  colony.  Whether  a  change  of  thought 
in  regard  to  this  was  due  to  his  establishment  of  a  temporary 
home  in  what  was  then  called  Lower  Norfolk  County  or  a  meet¬ 
ing  there  with  Miss  Anne  Thoroughgood  can  only  be  conjec¬ 
tured.  At  any  rate,  he  transported  five  additional  persons  and 
for  these  rights,  on  March  7,  1648,  was  granted,  in  the  careless 
spelling  of  the  day,  as  Job  “Chanter,”  240  acres  in  that  county, 
upon  Linhaven  River,  adjoining  land  of  Capt.  Francis  Yardley, 
who  it  will  be  later  seen,  was  the  third  and  last  husband  of 
Mrs.  Sarah  (Offley)  Thoroughgood,  the  mother  of  Miss  Anne. 
The  experience  Mr.  Chandler  gained  in  colonial  affairs,  while 
a  resident  of  Virginia,  stood  him  in  good  part,  because  this  fact 
is  recited  in  a  commission  which  Lord  Baltimore,  on  August  1, 
1651,  upon  the  recommendations  of  his  Lordship’s  “good 
friend”  Richard  Chandler,  merchant,  of  London  (brother  of 
Job)  and  Gov.  William  Stone  of  Maryland,  issued  to  him,  as 
a  Member  of  the  Council  of  State,  Receiver-General  and  Justice 
and  Commissioner  of  the  Peace,  in  and  for  the  province.  Prob¬ 
ably  in  anticipation  of  this  appointment,  Mr.  Chandler  made 
arangements  for  his  removal  to  Maryland  and  the  selection 
of  a  suitable  site  for  his  home  there,  because  as  shown  by  the 
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records,  he  and  Simon  Oversee,  his  brother-in-law,  on  July  9, 
1651,  purchased  from  Lieut,  or  Capt.  William  Lewis,  the  lat¬ 
ter’s  patent  of  October  26,  1649,  for  a  tract  of  2,000  acres,  on 
Portobacco  Creek,  the  transfer  being  effectuated  by  the  pat¬ 
entee’s  endorsement  on  the  back  of  the  patent  itself  and  the 
assignees’  placing  it  of  record.  Lewis  was  a  strong  and  faith¬ 
ful  supporter  of  the  Lord  Proprietor  and  on  March  29,  1656, 
was  executed  by  the  Puritans,  because  of  his  participation  in 
the  so-called  Stone  Rebellion  or  Battle  of  the  Severn.  The  Hon. 
Thomas  Hatton,  heretofore  mentioned,  and  a  Mr.  William 
Eltonhead  also  lost  their  lives  about  the  same  time  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  affection  they  felt  for  Gov.  Stone,  he,  too, 
wTould  have  been  executed.  The  firing  squad  however  refused 
to  shoot  him.  It  is  probable,  that  Chandler  and  Oversee  agreed, 
between  themselves,  although  we  have  found  no  record  of  it, 
on  a  partition  of  the  tract,  each  taking  1,000  acres  thereof. 
Some  years  later,  in  fact  after  the  deaths  of  all  the  parties 
originally  concerned  in  the  assignment,  its  validity  was  put  in 
issue,  as  was  the  matter  of  the  escheat  of  the  Oversee  portion. 
Based  largely  on  the  fact,  that  the  assignment  was  in  accord 
with  the  custom  which  at  the  time  prevailed,  the  decision 
upheld  the  Chandler  title  to  1000  acres,  but  as  to  the  other 
1,000  acres,  of  Oversee,  the  fact  of  its  having  escheated,  was 
affirmed.  About  October  7,  1672,  Richard  Chandler,  Esq., 
brother  of  Job,  attempted  on  behalf  of  the  latter’s  son  and 
heir,  William  Chandler,  to  obtain  a  new  patent  for  the  entire 
2,000  acres,  but  not  having  followed  the  matter  up  we  are 
unable  to  say  whether  success  attended  his  efforts.  This  tract 
long  and  still  known  as  “Chandler’s  Hope,”  remained  a  Chandler 
possession  for  several  generations  of  the  family,  but  ultimately 
passed  to  strangers.  The  manor  house  on  it,  believed  to  be 
part  of  the  original  structure  and  one  of  the  oldest  in  Southern 
Maryland,  is  situated  on  a  steep  hill  above  Portobacco  and 
continues  to  this  day  and  we  hope  will  continue  to  be  for  many 
more  years,  one  of  the  “show  places”  of  the  locality.  The 
official  life  of  Mr.  Chandler  in  the  province  was  far  from  a 
bed  of  roses.  He  had  hardly  become  settled  there,  when  Lord 
Baltimore  lost  the  administrative  control  of  his  province  to  the 
Commonwealth.  Depending  on  how  the  matter  is  viewed,  the 
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change  thus  brought  about,  might  be  regarded  by  some  as  of 
distinct  advantage  to  Mr.  Chandler.  At  any  rate,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  account,  which  is  to  pay  honor  where  honor  is  due, 
it  may  be  said,  that  the  change  of  government  had  the  effect 
of  establishing  our  present  subject,  as  one  of  the  outstanding 
inhabitants  of  that  era  because  the  record  shows,  that  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Council  of  Safety  for  the  Commonwealth 
of  England,  for  the  reduction,  settlement  and  government  of 
the  plantations  within  the  Bay  of  Chesopeake,  acting  under 
the  commission  to  them  of  September  26,  1651,  by  an  order  of 
March  29,  1652,  directed,  that  various  forms  of  legal  process 
should  be  issued  in  the  name  of  the  Keepers  of  the  Liberty  of 
England,  by  authority  of  Parliament  and  be  signed  under  the 
hand  of  one  or  more  of  the  Council,  viz. :  Robert  Brooke,  Esq., 
Col.  Francis  Yardley,  Mr.  Job  Chandler,  Capt.  Edward  Wind¬ 
ham,  Mr.  Richard  Preston  or  Lieut.  Richard  Banks.  This  was 
followed,  June  28,  1652,  by  an  order  of  the  same  commis¬ 
sioners,  under  which,  probably  to  satisfy  popular  demand,  Gov. 
Stone,  originally  a  Lord  Baltimore  appointee,  was  reinstated 
as  governor  and  Mr.  Thomas  Hatton,  Robert  Brooke,  Esq., 
Capt.  John  Price,  Mr.  Job  Chandler,  Col.  Francis  Yardley  and 
Mr.  Richard  Preston,  were  appointed  to  hold  courts  for  the 
better  administration  of  justice,  etc.  The  presence  of  Mr. 
Chandler,  on  the  same  day,  the  first  sitting  of  the  court,  after 
the  alteration  of  the  government  and  some  of  the  succeeding 
days,  has  been  noted  by  us,  but  it  may  well  be  imagined,  that 
despite  the  distinction  conferred  upon  him,  his  attendance 
came  with  bad  grace  from  him ;  that  the  fidelity  he  felt  he  owed 
to  Lord  Baltimore,  had  not  been  forgotten  and  that  he  fervently 
prayed  for  the  latter’s  restoration.  These  things  are  in  a  way 
illustrated  by  the  fact,  that  on  February  11,  1653,  Mr.  Thomas 
Hatton,  his  Lordship’s  Secretary  of  State,  administered  to  Mr. 
Chandler,  the  oath  of  Councillor  to  the  Proprietary.  The  state¬ 
ments  just  before  made,  also  gain  support,  in  an  item  of 
October  20,  1654,  which  had  to  do  with  the  election  to  the 
assembly  of  Hatton  and  Chandler,  under  the  Commonwealth 
government,  as  burgesses  for  the  county  of  St.  Mary’s  and 
Potomac  and  their  refusal  to  sit,  because  of  both  having  taken 
an  oath  of  fidelity  to  Lord  Baltimore  “and  for  other  reasons 
expressed  in  a  writing,  by  them  subscribed  and  left  with  the 
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Secretary.”  This  required  a  new  election  to  be  ordered  and 
the  cost  thereof,  if  not  found  due  to  fault  on  the  part  of  the 
electors,  to  be  assessed  against  the  two  recalcitrants.  Subse¬ 
quently,  on  July  10,  1656,  Lord  Baltimore  rewarded  Mr.  Chan¬ 
dler  by  reappointing  him  a  member  of  the  council.  Such  in 
part,  was  the  life  in  the  province  of  Mr.  Chandler.  He  died 
testate  in  1659,  seized  of  a  considerable  estate  and  leaving  him 
surviving,  Anne,  his  widow,  William  and  Richard,  his  sons  and 
Anne,  a  daughter,  to  the  latter  of  whom,  he  bequeathed  per¬ 
sonalty,  including  that  given  to  her  by  her  grandmother,  Sarah 
Yardley.  The  children  being  minors,  the  will  provided,  they 
be  sent  to  the  testator’s  brothers  in  England,  if  the  latter  so 
desired.  The  wife  was  named  executrix,  but  as  overseers 
(advisers  to  her)  the  testator  named  Capt.  (formerly  Gov.) 
Wm.  Stone,  brother-in-law,  Simon  Oversee  and  brother,  Robert 
Slye.  His  worth  was  also  recognized  in  the  succeeding  genera¬ 
tions  of  the  Fowkes,  who  conferred  his  surname  as  a  given 
name  on  their  issue. 

Capt.  Adam  Thoroughgood  and  Sarah  Offley. 

It  is  possible,  we  should  have  said  some  pages  back,  by  way 
of  explanatory  preface,  before  dealing  with  the  Virginia  ances¬ 
tors  of  Mrs.  Long,  that  our  lack  of  first  hand  information  about 
them,  is  due  to  two  prime  factors — the  distance  to  be  traveled 
between  Washington  and  the  place  or  places  of  repository 
(when  they  have  first  been  located)  of  pertinent  authentic 
records  and  the  inability  of  an  active  professional  man  to  find 
time  for  continuity  of  research  effort  at  such  distances.  As 
to  investigations  in  Maryland,  it  may  be  said  by  way  of  con¬ 
trast,  that  its  capital,  its  largest  city  and  many  of  its  county 
seats,  can  be  reached  within  about  an  hour  and  at  all  these, 
the  serious  and  recognized  student,  whether  he  be  indulging 
a  hobby  or  is  a  genealogist  for  hire,  is  accorded  every  courtesy 
and  facility,  by  the  judiciary,  administrative  officials  and  cleri¬ 
cal  forces,  in  the  arrangement  of  after  office  hours,  Holiday 
and  Sunday  schedules,  for  satisfying  work  and  the  resultant 
subsequent  dissemination  of  worth  while  information.  It  may 
also  be  said,  that  there  are  some  things  we  can  and  do  take 
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upon  faith,  but  genealogy  is  not  one  of  them.  In  fact  to  our 
mind,  there  is  no  other  subject,  which  more  greatly  requires 
the  application  of  the  legal  principle  of  caveat  emptor,  which 
for  present  purposes,  liberally  translated  means,  that  he  who 
takes  genealogical  statements  upon  faith,  does  so  at  his  own 
risk.  Much  has  been  told  about  Adam  Thoroughgood,  the 
earliest  American  ancestor,  so  far  as  we  know,  of  the  subject 
of  this  story.  The  statements  concerning  him  may  be  true, 
but  until  we  have  personally  investigated  them  or  have  been 
presented  with  confirmatory  evidence,  we  shall  not  accept 
them  in  their  entirety.  We  do  not  even  know  the  correct  way 
to  spell  his  surname,  but  have  found  his  annalists  generally 
write  it  as  above  given,  although  in  certain  records  examined 
by  us,  it  is  only  so  spelled  five  times.  The  same  records  show 
some  seven  different  modes,  but  a  large  preponderance  thereof 
favor  “Thorogood,”  but  as  to  this,  it  has  been  no  uncommon 
thing  to  find  it  written  differently,  at  least  twice,  in  the  same 
paper.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  although  Capt. 
Thoroughgood  (to  use  his  annalists’  designation)  was  not, 
what  at  the  time  was  called  an  “Ancient  Planter,”  his  advent 
in  Virginia,  was  at  an  early  date  in  that  colony’s  history  and 
antedated  Lord  Baltimore’s  first  settlement  in  Maryland,  by 
a  number  of  years.  As  to  him  it  can  be  said  as  it  was  said  of 
Col.  Gerrard  Fowke,  that  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  “Cavaliers 
&  Pioneers,”  not  only  for  considerable  authentic  information 
about  him,  but  as  well  for  confirmation  of  a  number  of  things 
which  have  previously  been  published.  As  cited  by  Mrs. 
Nugent,  the  record  attests,  that  Capt.  Thoroughgood  during 
his  life  in  Virginia,  beginning  with  December  30,  1626,  by 
private  purchase  or  by  official  grants  acquired  title  to  a  land 
area  which  approximated  between  seven  and  eight  thousand 
acres  in  extent.  It  is  further  shown,  that  a  patent  to  him, 
June  24,  1635,  and  confirmed  September  19,  1637,  for  5,350 
acres,  was  the  greatest  area  granted  in  those  two  years,  under 
a  single  patent.  Capt.  Thoroughgood  having  in  the  meantime 
died,  a  confirmatory  patent  was  issued  for  this  vast  tract,  June 
10,  1643,  to  Adam,  Jr.,  his  son  and  heir.  The  first  conveyance 
to  him  bears  date,  December  30,  1626,  is  called  a  bill  of 
sale,  from  John  Gundry,  planter  of  Kiquotan  to  Capt.  Adam 
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Thorogood,  gent.,  of  the  same  place  and  conveys  150  acres  in 
the  Territorie  of  Elizabeth  Citty,  which  it  may  be  explained, 
was  another  name  for  Kiccowtan,  which  is  also  spelled  with 
many  variants.  Back  of  this  conveyance  there  is  much  to 
interest  those  who  are  uninformed  as  the  the  practices  of  more 
than  three  centuries  ago.  To  recount  it  briefly,  it  seems,  that 
Gundry,  a  laborer  and  ancient  planter,  had  come  into  the  col¬ 
ony,  in  the  vessel  “Starr,”  in  1611  and  his  wife  Mary,  in  the 
“George,”  in  1616;  that  on  December  6,  1620,  he  had  completed 
nine  years  of  residence  in  the  country  and  had  performed,  as 
a  laborer  upon  the  common  land  of  “the  company,”  the  full 
agreed  time  of  his  service  and  that  he  had  therefore  become 
entitled  to  receive  for  his  first  general  “devident,”  to  be  aug¬ 
mented,  100  acres  for  his  personal  adventure  and  50  acres  for 
the  personal  adventure  of  his  wife,  at  a  fee  rent  of  one  shilling 
for  every  50  acres.  It  also  appears,  that  the  land  was  surveyed 
for  him  by  (Capt.)  William  Clayborne,  then  the  official  sur¬ 
veyor  of  the  colony,  later  a  member  of  its  council  and  secretary 
of  state  and  for  years  after  Lord  Baltimore’s  first  settlement 
of  his  province,  the  latter’s  persistent  arch  enemy.  On  this 
survey,  Gov.  Sir  George  Yeardley  (Yardley)  issued  a  patent, 
December  6,  1620,  for  the  land  which  Capt.  Thoroughgood, 
subsequently  as  stated,  purchased  from  Gundry,  its  patentee. 
Apparently  the  acquisition  by  the  grantee  of  the  first  also 
entitled  him  to  receive  the  second  or  augmented  devident  of 
an  additional  150  acres,  because  it  is  shown,  that  at  later 
dates,  patents  were  issued  to  the  captain,  instead  of  to  Gundry, 
for  the  increased  area.  Passing  some  intervening  acquisitions 
we  come  to  the  large  and  interesting  grant  to  our  present  sub¬ 
ject.  As  abstracted  by  Mrs.  Nugent,  but  filling  out  her 
abbreviations  of  terms,  it  bears  date,  June  24,  1635,  grants 
5,350  acres  and  describes  the  tract  as  lying  northerly  upon 
Chesopean  bay,  to  begin  at  the  first  creek  of  that  river,  running 
to  a  broad  creek  that  shooteth  behind  a  long  point  of  land 
westerly  into  the  main  land,  southerly  up  the  river  to  a  little 
island  shooting  into  Chesopean  river,  east  upon  the  same,  this 
land  lying  upon  the  west  side  “and  if  in  case  these  bounds  or 
neck  of  land  do  not  include  the  said  5350  acres,  then  he  shall 
measure  upon  the  said  first  creek  so  far  as  the  remainder  of  his 
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said  acres  shall  extend.”  It  was  shown,  that  in  the  Gundry 
transaction,  the  grantee  was  designated  as  Capt.  Adam 
Thorogood,  gent.,  in  the  above  patent,  he  appears  as  Capt. 
Adam  Thorowgood,  but  Mrs.  Nugent  parenthetically  inserts 
“Thoroughgood.”  In  its  recitals  is  the  interesting  statement, 
that  the  land  was  granted  at  the  especial  recommendation  of 
the  patentee  by  their  Lordships'  and  others  of  his  Majesty's 
most  Honorable  Privy  Council  to  the  Governor  and  Council 
of  State  for  Virginia.  Of  course  it  is  possible,  that  other 
adventurers  to  the  colony  were  similarly  vouched,  but  if  so  we 
have  not  yet  found  them  so  listed.  It  however  must  be  obvious, 
that  any  one  so  presented,  either  had  a  social  or  business  or 
other  status  which  was  not  to  be  denied  or  influential  friends, 
whose  requests  were  akin  to  commands.  It  is  true,  that  the 
patent  also  recited,  and  this  may  have  been  an  inducing  cause 
for  the  captain's  introduction,  that  in  addition  to  himself  and 
his  wife,  Sarah  Thoroughgood,  he  had  transported  some  105 
persons  to  the  colony.  Those  so  transported  are  listed  in  the 
patent  by  their  individual  names  and  included  a  Thomas  and 
an  Adam  Thoroughgood.  It  is  also  shown  that  these  trans¬ 
portations  began  in  1628  and  in  many  instances  the  names  of 
the  ships  by  which  they  came  are  also  given.  We  have  not  been 
able  to  identify  the  Thomas  Thoroughgood  above  mentioned, 
because  we  have  found  several  of  such  given  name  in  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  records  and  have  mentioned  one  in  Maryland  who  was 
so  named  and  was  an  appraiser  of  the  estate  of  Col.  Gerrard 
Fowke.  It  is  possible,  that  the  Adam  mentioned  was  the  baby 
son  of  the  patentee.  The  confirmatory  patent  of  September 
19, 1637,  which  may  have  been  issued  to  establish  the  patentee’s 
rights  in  the  land,  grants  the  identical  area  of  the  first,  calls 
the  patentee  Capt.  Adam  Thorogood,  Esq’r  and  distinguishes 
him  as  “one  of  the  Councell  of  State,”  meaning  of  course,  one 
of  the  Council  of  State  of  Virginia.  The  surname  of  the  wife 
of  the  patentee  and  of  Thomas,  the  transported,  is  likewise  so 
spelled.  It  also  locates  the  land  in  Lower  County  of  New  Nor¬ 
folk,  which  we  believe  was  a  later  name  for  Kiccoughtan.  The 
patent  of  June  10,  1643,  to  the  captain’s  son  and  heir,  calls  him 
Adam  Thorrogood  and  parenthetically  Thorogood  and  locates 
the  land  in  Lower  Norfolk  and  begins  the  tract  at  a  little  island 
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in  Lynn  haven  river.  After  the  grant  in  1635  of  the  large  area 
above  mentioned,  Capt.  Thoroughgood  continued  his  land  ac¬ 
quisitions  until  June  8,  1639.  Some  of  the  tracts  so  acquired 
were  the  result  of  purchases  from  private  owners  and  others 
under  official  grant.  In  a  number  of  instances,  his  tenure  had 
the  sanction  of  both  primary  and  supplementary  patents  and 
was  further  assured,  after  his  death,  by  renewal  patents  to  his 
son  and  heir,  Adam  Thoroughgood,  Jr.  It  also  appears,  that 
after  his  large  transportation,  he  at  different  periods,  brought 
in  some  twenty-four  additional  white  people  and  three  negroes 
and  that  upon  these  headrights,  as  they  were  called,  several 
grants  were  predicated.  Although  we  do  not  pretend  to  possess 
any  real  knowledge  of  the  topographical  location  of  his  various 
holdings,  it  is  our  belief,  as  before  indicated,  that  in  their  final 
assemblage  they  made  up,  at  least  in  great  part,  one  complete 
domain,  which  it  may  readily  be  seen,  was  more  than  a  kitchen 
garden,  even  though  not  equal  to  a  Texas  ranch  in  extent. 
Furthermore  when  his  muniments  of  title  are  compared  or 
read  in  connection  with  those  of  abutting  patentees,  it  appears 
certain,  that  his  plantation  was  located  upon  Lynnhaven  river, 
in  what  is  now  Princess  Anne  County.  Perhaps  it  is  also  true, 
that  the  captain,  who  it  may  be  here  stated  was  so  styled  from 
at  least  1626  to  the  time  of  his  death,  about  or  shortly  after 
1635,  built  upon  this  plantation,  the  manor  house,  which  has 
frequently  been  publicised  both  as  the  “oldest  brick”  and  the 
“oldest  colonial  house”  in  America.  It  is  still  standing  on  an 
acreage  of  about  250  acres  and  according  to  a  picture  we  have 
appears  to  be  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  which  is  due 
we  have  been  told,  to  a  quite  recent  restoration  and  its  furnish¬ 
ing  under  the  supervision  of  an  expert  from  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art.  In  the  preceding  pages  we  have  told  what 
certain  records  show  about  Capt.  Adam  Thoroughgood  and 
have  stated  conclusions  which  we  think  may  fairly  be  drawn 
from  them,  but  as  to  some  of  the  matters  about  to  be  told,  our 
readers  if  sufficiently  interested,  must  either  accept  on  faith 
or  spend  a  little  of  their  own  time  in  its  verification.  It  has 
been  told,  among  other  things,  that  Adam  Thoroughgood  was 
born  in  1602  and  died  in  1641 ;  that  he  was  a  nephew  of  Sirs 
John  and  Edward  Thoroughgood,  of  Gunston,  England,  and  a 
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son  of  William  and  Ann  (Edwards)  Thoroughgood ;  that  on 
July  18,  1627,  he  married  at  St.  Ann’s,  Black  Friars,  England, 
Sarah  Offley,  baptized  April  16,  1609,  a  daughter  of  Robert 
Offley,  merchant  of  Grace  Street,  London,  England,  and  his 
wife,  Ann  Osborne,  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Osborne,  Knight, 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  1583,  whose  wife  was  Ann  Hewitt,  a 
daughter  of  William  Hewitt,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  1559; 
that  he  came  to  Virginia  in  1621;  was  the  commander  of  a 
Royal  troop;  member  of  the  King’s  Council;  first  judge  of 
Lower  Norfolk,  Virginia;  that  after  his  death,  Sarah  his 
widow,  married  successively,  Capt.  John  Gookin  and  Col. 
Francis  Yeardley  (Yardley)  the  latter  the  youngest  son  of 
Sir  George  Yeardley,  several  times  governor  of  that  colony 
and  a  member  of  its  council  of  state;  that  Mrs.  Sarah  (Offley) 
Thoroughgood-Gookin-Yeardley  was  buried  with  her  three 
husbands,  at  Lynnhaven,  under  a  stone,  upon  which  entwined 
coats  of  arms  were  engraved,  but  that  time  and  tide  have 
effaced  graves  and  stone. 

John  Gookin  and  Mrs.  Sarah  (Offley)  Thoroughgood. 

If  it  be  assumed  as  true,  that  Mrs.  Sarah  Thoroughgood, 
after  the  death  of  her  husband  married  Mr.  or  Capt.  John 
Gookin  and  that  he  was  identical  with  the  person  so  named, 
who  is  quite  frequently  designated  as  Mr.  John  Gookin,  gentle¬ 
man,  in  Cavaliers  &  Pioneers,  then  we  may  say  of  him,  that  the 
land  patent  records  cited  by  Mrs.  Nugent  do  not  show  whether 
he  was  born  in  Virginia,  transported  himself  or  was  brought  in 
by  another.  He  however  did  some  transporting  on  his  own 
account  and  received  land  for  it.  If  grants  to  him,  original 
and  supplementary,  dated  respectively,  October  17,  1636,  and 
February  18,  1638,  are  combined,  the  following  abstracted,  but 
sufficiently  identifying  description  of  the  land  first  acquired  by 
him  will  be  the  result,  viz. :  500  acres  in  Upper  County  of  New 
Norfolk,  upon  the  west  side  of  Nanzamund  River,  alias  Matre- 
vers  River,  beginning  at  a  point  whereon  the  channel  of  the 
river  abuts,  heretofore  called  Mossey  Point,  but  at  present 
Betsanger,  downwards  upon  the  aforesaid  river,  east  by  north 
into  the  woods  and  south  by  west,  adjoining  the  gleabland. 
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On  May  23,  1737,  a  tract  of  350  acres,  which  it  will  be  observed, 
was  between  the  dates  above  given,  was  granted  him,  as  was 
the  first,  as  John  Gookins,  gentleman.  It  was  similar  in  de¬ 
scription,  in  many  respects  to  the  land  above  described,  though 
less  in  area,  but  was  founded  on  his  transportation  of  seven 
of  the  ten  persons  named  in  the  first  two  grants.  A  further 
grant  to  him,  of  October  12,  1641,  for  640  acres  recites  the 
transportation  of  twelve  persons,  five  whites  and  seven  negroes. 
This  patent  shows  the  land  granted  adjoined  that  of  Capt. 
Thorogood  and  that  it  did,  is  further  indicated,  in  at  least  one 
other  grant  to  a  third  person  of  what  seemed  to  be  abutting 
land.  In  another  patent  the  description  of  the  granted  land 
carries  it  along  a  line  of  Col.  Yardley’s  land.  All  of  which 
taken  together  shows,  there  was  opportunity  for  Mr.  Gookins 
to  have  met  the  widow  Thoroughgood,  at  her  Lynnhaven  home 
or  at  his  own  seat,  which  several  records  call,  “John  Gookins 
Landing  Place”  and  at  one  or  the  other  to  have  loved  and 
married  her.  Mr.  Gookins  died  before  November  22,  1648,  and 
seemingly,  his  lands  passed  to  a  Mary  Gookins,  who  may  have 
been  his  daughter,  but  could  not  have  been  his  wife,  if  the 
statements  of  genealogists  are  true,  that  the  second  husband  of 
Mrs.  Sarah  (Offley)  Thoroughgood  was  Capt.  John  Gookin. 

Col.  Francis  Yeardley  and  Mrs.  Sarah  (Offley) 
Thoroughgood-Gookin. 

Although  the  family  name  of  the  last  husband  of  Mrs. 
Sarah  (Offley)  Thoroughgood-Gookin-Yardley,  may  have  been 
properly  spelled  “Yeardley,”  we  have  found  it  also  written 
in  Cavaliers  &  Pioneers,  as  Yardley,  Yardlie,  Yardly  and 
Yeardly,  although  as  will  be  later  seen,  these  variations  did 
not  appear  when  Col.  Francis  Yardley  was  the  subject  of  the 
reference.  In  the  Maryland  records  “Yardley”  is  exclusively 
used.  The  parents  of  Col.  Francis,  however  his  surname  was 
written,  may  have  been  as  asserted,  Sir  George  and  Lady 
Temperance  Yeardley  and  he  may  have  been  as  also  claimed, 
their  youngest  son.  Gov.  Sir  George  Yeardley,  Knight,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  records  came  to  Virginia,  in  the  Deliverance  in  1609, 
but  was  preceded  by  his  wife,  who  arrived  in  the  Faulcon  in 
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1608.  Governor  Yeardley  was  a  man  of  parts,  whose  record 
in  the  colony  has  been  set  forth  in  many  of  its  histories.  Capt. 
Francis  Yardley  is  mentioned  for  the  first  time  by  Mrs.  Nugent, 
under  date  of  March  7,  1648,  in  a  patent  to  Job  “Chanter,” 
who  we  believe,  as  has  been  heretofore  said,  was  intended  to 
be  Job  Chandler  and  in  which  patent  it  is  stated,  that  the  land 
granted,  adjoined  the  land  of  Capt.  Francis  Yardley.  Again 
under  date  of  June  1,  1648,  it  is  stated,  that  the  land  thereby 
granted  was  near  land  of  Henry  Snayle,  also  spelled  Snaile, 
and  toward  a  path  leading  from  Mr.  Lidney’s  to  Capt.  Yardley’s 
house  and  down  a  branch  parting  same  from  Col.  Thorowgood, 
deceased.  In  a  patent  of  December  6,  1652,  and  repeated  in 
another  record  book,  Col.  Yardley’s  land  is  referred  to  and  it 
is  clear  from  these  citations,  that  the  land  granted  or  men¬ 
tioned,  was  in  Lower  Norfolk  County,  near  the  Lynnhaven 
River  or  in  the  parish  of  that  name.  A  patent  of  October  15, 
1653,  refers  to  land  in  Northampton  County  and  was  based 
upon  transportation  rights,  which  it  is  recited,  had  been  as¬ 
signed  by  Col.  Yardly  to  the  patentee.  This  Col.  Yardly  may 
however  have  been  Col.  Argoll  (Argali)  Yeardley,  assumed  to 
have  been,  the  elder  brother  of  Francis.  No  direct  patents  to 
Col.  Francis  Yardley  are  cited  in  Cavaliers  &  Pioneers,  but  in 
a  grant  to  a  Luke  Billington,  November  24,  1654,  for  250  acres 
in  Accomack  County,  the  land  granted  is  described  as  being 
on  the  bay  side,  bounded  southerly  by  a  “devident”  belonging 
to  Col.  Fra.  Yardly,  which  to  us  seems  to  imply,  that  he  was 
“an  ancient  planter”  and  as  such  entitled  for  his  continued 
residence  or  his  services  in  the  colony,  to  a  share  of  the  public 
lands  or  in  other  words,  to  his  “dividend.”  The  citations  above 
noted  are  all  that  Mrs.  Nugent  mentions  as  applicable  to 
Francis  Yardley  and  if  these  are  studied  with  care,  it  will 
be  seen,  that  in  no  instance  reported,  was  his  surname  ever 
written  “Yeardley,”  but  aside  from  the  matter  of  the  spelling 
of  his  name  or  the  question  of  his  parentage,  there  is  ample 
proof  in  the  citations  to  establish,  that  in  his  land  ownership 
and  residence,  there  was  both  propinquity  and  opportunity 
for  him  to  have  succeeded  Capt.  Thoroughgood  and  Mr.  Gookin, 
as  the  last  husband  of  the  former  Miss  Sarah  Offley  and  that 
he  was  her  last  spouse  finds  support  in  the  Maryland  records. 
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The  first  reference  we  have  found  to  Francis  Yardley  in  the 
records  of  that  province  goes  back  to  the  years  1643  and  1644. 
He  is  then  styled  “Mr.”  and  as  “Captain,”  was  apparently  still 
a  resident  of  Virginia  and  was  one  of  the  individuals  who  were 
shown  to  have  dealt  with  a  Nicholas  Brooke,  Jr.,  a  merchant 
of  that  colony,  the  factor  of  his  dissatisfied  uncle,  Henry 
Brooke,  a  merchant  of  England.  Recitals  in  later  proceedings 
indicate  that  Col.  Yardley  gave  up  or  possibly  only  pretended 
to  give  up  his  residence  in  Virginia  and  came  over  to  Maryland 
about  1651  and  took  up  a  “great  tract”  of  land  at  Portobacco, 
which  it  was  subsequently  claimed  belonged  to  Mrs.  Sarah 
Yardley,  the  mother-in-law  of  Job  Chandler  and  Symon  Over- 
zee,  to  whom  it  is  alleged,  she  had  assigned  it.  After  much 
litigation  of  the  question,  the  court  disagreed  with  the  claim¬ 
ants  and  the  land  passed  to  others.  The  same  records  show, 
that  Francis  Yardley  during  his  entire  stay  in  the  province 
bore  the  military  designation  of  “colonel”  and  establish  that 
his  death  occurred  in  Virginia  prior  to  December  1,  1658,  and 
Sarah  survived  him,  but  for  how  long  does  not  appear.  It  is 
also  shown,  that  Col.  Yardley’s  home  in  Virginia  was  at  Lynn- 
haven,  which  bears  out  the  statements  before  made  by  us. 
During  his  lifetime  he  was  frequently  a  litigant,  sometimes  as 
plaintiff  and  at  other  times  a  defendant  and  that  much  of  this 
litigation  was  continued  after  his  death  against  his  estate. 
Some  of  these  legal  proceedings  had  interesting  features,  but 
too  much  space  would  be  required  to  give  their  details.  On 
March  29,  1652,  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Council 
of  State  of  the  province  by  the  Commissioners  for  the  reduc¬ 
tion,  settlement  and  government  of  the  plantations  in  the 
Chesapeake,  who  had  themselves  been  appointed,  September 
26,  1651,  by  the  Council  of  State  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
England.  This  appointment  was  confirmed,  June  28,  1652, 
when  Capt.  William  Stone  was  reseated  in  the  gubernatorial 
chair.  Col.  Yardley  apparently  however  only  held  this  office 
until  the  end  of  November,  1652.  As  a  councilor  it  was  Col. 
Yardley’s  province  and  duty  to  sit  as  a  justice  of  the  Provincial 
Court  and  he  did  so  sit  from  March  29,  1652,  until  November 
25  of  the  same  year,  when  the  court  adjourned  to  sit  again 
on  January  20,  1652/3,  meaning  of  course  1653.  The  court  on 
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the  day  mentioned  duly  convened,  but  Col.  Yardley  was  not 
present  nor  was  he  ever  again  in  attendance  as  a  member  of 
the  court  or  council.  No  reasons  appear,  so  far  as  we  have 
found,  for  his  omission,  but  it  is  possible  he  did  not  take  with 
equanimity  his  elimination  from  offices  which  were  the  most 
important  in  the  province.  On  February  3, 1654,  John  Johnson 
and  Thomas  Adams  having  complained  to  the  court  against 
Col.  Yardley,  his  interpreter,  Nathaniel  Batts  and  a  Charles 
Thurston,  because  contrary  to  law  and  justice  and  in  affront 
of  the  government,  they  with  force  and  arms,  had  surprised  and 
taken  a  vessel  of  the  complainants,  riding  in  the  Potomac  River. 
Yardley  admitted  he  had  taken  the  vessel  as  prize,  because 
she  had  lately  come  from  a  trading  expedition  at  Movadoes 
or  Dutch  Plantation.  The  defendants  appearing  in  court  and 
failing  to  satisfactorily  account  for  their  rebellious,  unwar¬ 
ranted  and  unauthorized  act,  the  court  for  “very  sufficient 
reasons  apprehending”  the  enterprise  was  merely  undertaken 
and  grounded  upon  a  malicious  quarrel,  ordered  the  vessel  and 
its  equipment  to  be  forthwith  restored  to  its  owners  and  upon 
proof  being  made  of  loss  therein,  Col.  Yardley,  “who  takes  the 
business  wholly  upon  himself,”  to  give  complainants  treble 
satisfaction  and  for  his  offense  and  affront  to  the  government 
pay  a  fine  of  3,000  lbs.  of  tobacco  and  cask  to  the  Lord  Propri¬ 
etary,  besides  costs  of  suit  and  the  sheriff’s  fees.  As  to  Batt, 
the  court  held,  that  he  appearing  to  be  a  main  instigator  and 
actor  in  the  business,  was  accordingly  fined  1,000  lbs.  of  tobacco 
“or  else  be  whipped  with  39  lashes  and  until  then  stand  com¬ 
mitted.”  Thurston  having  confessed  his  fault  and  alleging 
he  had  been  ignorantly  drawn  into  the  matter  by  the  colonel’s 
statement  the  act  was  approved  by  the  governor,  and  justifiable, 
was  discharged.  Although  the  record  shows  that  Col.  Yardley 
and  Johnson  subsequently  composed  their  differences  and  shook 
hands,  it  is  probable,  that  the  censure  and  fine  above  mentioned 
did  not  tend  to  increase  the  former’s  regard  for  the  adminis¬ 
tration,  because  it  appears,  that  on  March  4,  1654,  his  contemp¬ 
tuous  carriage  and  demeanor  toward  the  government  under 
the  Lord  Proprietor,  was  mentioned  in  a  suit  against  him  and 
the  claim  made,  that  he  intended  in  some  private  manner  to 
remove  his  estate  out  of  the  province  to  defeat  collection  of 
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his  debts.  Seemingly  the  colonel’s  contempt  rested  largely  upon 
a  statement,  which  it  was  deposed  he  had  made  at  his  last 
departure  from  the  province,  that  when  he  came  down  to  his 
house  at  Lynnhaven,  he  would  go  with  his  vessel  and  some  of 
his  servants  to  the  southward,  there  to  build  him  a  house  for 
the  present  to  entertain  his  family  when  they  came  there  and 
then  come  back  and  fetch  away  the  rest  of  his  family  and  carry 
them  hither.  All  of  which  was  not  unlike  the  lawyer,  who 
provoked  by  the  court’s  adverse  decision,  said  he  intended  to 
remove  to  another  jurisdiction  and  take  his  witnesses  with  him. 
It  may  be  of  aid  to  others  who  may  contemplate  enlarging  our 
investigations,  if  we  say,  that  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  George 
Yeardley  was  called  in  the  few  Maryland  records  which  refer 
to  him,  “Argali  Yardley”  and  that  the  Virginia  records  spell 
his  given  name  “Argoll”  and  his  surname  interchangeably, 
“Yeardley”  and  “Yardley,”  with  slight  variations  of  each. 
While  we  have  devoted  no  time  to  looking  it  up,  it  may  well 
be,  that  the  above  individual  received  his  Christian  name  from 
some  connection  with  Gov.  Samuel  Argali.  Under  date  of 
February  6,  1637,  it  is  stated,  that  Argoll  Yeardley,  having 
transported  himself,  Frances  his  wife,  six  other  white  persons 
and  two  negroes,  was  granted  500  acres  in  the  Upper  County 
of  New  Norfolk.  This  was  followed  by  two  other  patents  which 
establish  his  paternity.  The  first  dated  September  6,  1638, 
granted  Argoll  Yeardley,  Esq.,  3,700  acres  in  Accomacke 
County  and  recited,  that  said  land  had  been  granted  to  Sir 
George  Yeardley,  Kt.,  father  to  said  Argoll,  by  patent  from 
the  late  Treasurer  and  Company  and  confirmed  by  order  of 
court  of  May  9,  1623,  and  now  due  said  Argoll  in  right  of 
descent.  The  second  is  dated  October  12, 1640,  and  grants  4,000 
acres  to  Argoll  Yeardley,  Esq.,  and  recites  the  grant  is  due 
by  order  of  court,  in  right  of  his  father,  Sir  George  Yeardley, 
Kt.,  as  part  of  his  divident  in  right  of  his  adventure  with  the 
South  Hampton  Company.  In  subsequent  transfers  of  parts 
of  the  last  mentioned  tract,  he  is  called  Argoll  Yeardly  and  Col. 
Argold  Yardly,  Esq.  A  patent  of  June  8,  1654,  to  Col.  Argoll 
Yardly,  grants  2,000  acres  in  Ackomack,  Northampton  County, 
and  describes  it  as  bounded  on  the  west  by  a  former  devident 
to  him  and  recites  the  transportation  of  some  forty  persons. 
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By  a  patent  of  March  28,  1666,  this  land  was  granted  to  Mr. 
Argoll  Yardly  and  recites  the  previous  grant  thereof  to  Col. 
Argoll  Yardly,  Esq.,  and  now  due  to  the  above  patentee,  as  son 
and  heir.  With  these  citations  in  mind,  it  may  well  be  claimed, 
that  the  surname  of  Col.  Francis  Yardley  was  in  reality 
Yeardley,  notwithstanding  the  fact,  that  on  several  occasions, 
according  to  the  Maryland  records  he  actually  signed  himself, 
“Francis  Yardley.” 


Symon  Overzee. 

Symon  Overzee,  as  he  wrote  the  name  himself,  one  of  the 
sons-in-law  of  Capt.  Adam  Thoroughgood  and  Mrs.  Sarah 
(Offley)  Thoroughgood,  later  Yardley,  was  a  litigious,  but 
largely  because  of  it,  quite  an  interesting  character.  The 
Maryland  records  supply  satisfactory  evidence,  that  as  early 
at  least  as  1651  he  was  in  the  province,  although  also  indicating 
a  part  time  residence  in  Virginia,  but  apparently  not  a  land 
owner  in  that  colony.  It  also  appears,  that  he  was  born  about 
1628  in  England,  but  his  surname  and  the  fact  he  could  trans¬ 
late  “Dutch”  script  into  English,  suggests  the  thought,  that  he 
was  of  Netherlands  extraction.  On  January  24,  1654,  Gov. 
William  Stone,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Proprietor,  issued  an 
order  charging  the  inhabitants,  all  persons  trading  to  the  prov¬ 
ince  or  who  might  be  concerned  therein,  to  forbear  and  refrain 
from  hindering,  molesting  or  troubling  him,  his  servants  or 
agents,  in  the  pursuit  of  his  lawful  employments,  trade  or  com¬ 
merce,  in  any  part  of  the  province,  with  his  sloop,  boat,  vessel 
or  vessels,  he  being  entitled,  the  order  declared,  to  govern¬ 
mental  encouragement  and  protection.  Superficially  examined 
the  above  order  might  be  regarded  as  merely  an  act  of  grace 
on  the  part  of  the  governor,  but  it  was  more  than  that,  being 
actuated  by  a  privateering  exploit  in  St.  George’s  River,  a 
short  time  before,  of  a  Capt.  Thomas  Webber,  master  of  the 
“Mayflower  of  London,”  then  trading  or  about  to  trade  in  the 
province,  who  with  force  and  arms,  seized  as  a  prize,  declining 
the  trial  of  the  issues  involved  by  the  provincial  courts,  and  in¬ 
considerately  carried  to  his  home  port,  the  Spanish  owned  ship 
“Maid  of  Gaunt,”  and  in  it  a  large  quantity  of  tobacco,  “divers” 
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goods  and  household  stuff  of  Mr.  Overzee.  Parenthetically,  for 
the  sake  of  history,  we  indulge  the  hope,  that  the  offending 
vessel,  was  not  the  one  of  the  same  name,  which  had  in  1620  so 
safely  transported  to  these  shores,  the  ancestors  of  a  goodly 
part,  believe  it  or  not,  of  our  present  day  population.  Mr. 
Overzee’s  residence  was  at  St.  John’s,  St.  Mary’s  County,  and 
in  which  county,  he  held  the  position  of  Justice  of  the  County 
Court  and  was  of  the  Quorum.  His  wife,  at  the  birth  of  a  child, 
died  in  October,  1658.  Hej  death  and  the  incidental  grief  of 
the  husband,  afforded  an  excellent  opportunity,  it  seems  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  record,  for  a  number  of  their  light  fingered  neighbors 
to  carry  away  a  considerable  quantity  of  fine  linens,  which  the 
expectant  mother  had  doubtless  lovingly  prepared  in  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  her  accouchement.  The  accused  were  subsequently  tried 
and  convicted  and  sentenced  to  be  executed,  but  apparently 
the  sentence  was  not  carried  into  effect.  The  husband,  as  was 
customary  in  those  days,  speedily  remarried,  but  himself  died 
intestate  and  without  issue  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1660. 
He  left  considerable  real  estate  in  St.  Mary’s  and  Charles 
Counties  and  consequent  trouble  and  litigation  for  Elizabeth, 
his  widow,  and  her  successive  husbands,  Maj.  George  Colclough 
and  Maj.  Isaac  Allerton,  both  of  Virginia,  in  unsuccessfully 
resisting  the  efforts  of  the  authorities  to  escheat  the  land,  for 
failure  of  heirs.  It  seems,  however,  that  a  compromise  of  this 
litigation  was  agreed  upon,  when  Maj.  Allerton,  who  has  been 
previously  mentioned  in  these  notes,  and  “Dame  Elizabeth,  his 
wife,  relict  and  administratrix  of  Symon  Overzee,”  on  March 
3,  1663,  released  to  the  Lord  Proprietary,  the  dower  right  of 
the  wife,  in  the  manor  lands,  tenements  and  hereditaments,  of 
said  Overzee,  in  Charles  and  St.  Mary’s  counties  and  elsewhere 
and  took  in  exchange  from  Lord  Baltimore,  a  lease  for  twenty- 
one  years,  of  a  moiety  of  lands  containing  600  acres,  called 
Steepside  and  the  Fells,  in  Charles  County. 

The  Rev.  William  Wilkinson  and  His  Wives. 

The  next  and  last  ancestor  of  Mrs.  Long  to  be  considered 
by  us  is  the  Rev.  Mr.  William  Wilkinson,  who  has  frequently 
been  distinguished  as  the  first  Protestant  cleric  to  take  up  a 
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permanent  home  and  charge  in  what  was  at  the  time  regarded 
as  a  Roman  Catholic  province.  He  was  also  to  our  mind  some¬ 
what  unpleasantly  distinguished  because  of  the  obsession  he 
seemed  to  have,  that  his  ecclesiastical  authority  to  marry  also 
gave  him  the  power  to  dissolve  that  relation — but  in  saying 
this  here,  we  are  getting  ahead  of  our  story.  So  far  as  the 
records  show,  there  was  no  relationship  between  the  reverend 
gentleman  and  the  other  Wilkinsons  about  whom  we  have 
heretofore  written,  but  we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt,  that 
he  was  the  clergyman  of  his  name,  who,  prior  to  October  3, 
1635,  took  up  his  residence  in  Virginia  and  was  the  beneficiary 
of  the  land  grants  in  that  colony  which  we  are  about  to  mention. 
Combining  what  seems  to  have  been  a  duplication  of  a  patent 
to  him  on  November  20,  1635,  with  a  supplementary  one  of 
May  25,  1637,  as  all  are  cited  in  Cavaliers  &  Pioneers,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  a  tract  of  7 00  acres  was  granted  to  him,  which  was 
described  as  in  Lynnhaven  and  ran  along  the  line  or  adjoined 
the  land  and  plantation  of  Capt.  Adam  Thoroughgood  and  in 
which  patent  it  was  recited,  that  on  October  3,  1635,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Wilkinson  had  acquired  by  assignment  from  a  Robert 
Newberke,  200  acres,  of  which  50  acres  represented  the  as¬ 
signor’s  personal  adventure  and  the  other  150  acres  his  rights 
for  the  three  persons  transported  by  him.  Of  the  remaining 
500  acres  covered  by  the  patents,  100  acres  were  allowed  to 
the  patentee  for  the  personal  adventures  of  himself  and  his 
wife  Naomy  Wilkinson  and  400  acres  thereof  for  his  transpor¬ 
tation  of  eight  named  persons.  On  June  21,  1644,  a  patent  for 
100  acres  was  issued  to  him  as,  “William  Wilkinson,  Minister 
of  the  word  of  God.”  This  patent  recited  that  on  September 
12,  1643,  the  patentee  had  purchased  from  another,  the  latter’s 
two  headrights  and  in.  connection  with  another  patent  shows, 
the  land  so  granted  was  in  the  Corporation  of  Elizabeth  City, 
near  or  partly  upon  Buckerow  and  adjoined  a  tract  which  Capt. 
Claiborne,  Treasurer  of  his  Majesty’s  Colony  in  Virginia,  had 
settled  by  way  or  in  lieu  of  a  jointure,  upon  his  wife  Elizabeth 
Claiborne.  So  far  as  noted,  these  800  acres  represented  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Wilkinson’s  entire  realty  holdings  in  Virginia.  Al¬ 
though  quite  a  little  has  been  written  concerning  Mr.  Wilkinson, 
nothing  much  of  importance  has  been  told,  so  far  as  we  are 
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aware,  about  his  life  and  activities  in  the  colony  and  conse¬ 
quently  for  all  we  know,  he  might  or  may  have  been  a  staid 
and  devout  man  of  the  cloth  or  the  type  of  a  sporting  parson 
which  even  eminent  churchmen  have  so  graphically  described. 
The  Maryland  records  however  give  in  considerable  detail 
many  particulars  of  his  life  in  that  province.  As  explained  by 
other  records  and  supplemented  by  the  law  as  it  then  existed, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  William  Wilkinson,  on  Ocotber  10,  1650,  proved 
his  land  right  to  a  grant  of  900  acres,  for  transporting  during 
“this  present  year  1650,”  himself,  his  wife  Margaret  (identi¬ 
fied  as  formerly  a  Mrs.  Budden),  his  daughters,  Mary,  Rebecca 
and  Elizabeth  Wilkinson,  his  wife’s  daughter  Elizabeth  Budden, 
two  men  servants  William  Warren  and  Robert  Cornish,  and 
Ann  Stevens  a  woman  servant.  Probably  one  of  his  earliest 
acts  in  his  new  home  was  to  register  his  “marke  for  cattell 
and  Hoggs  viz:  The  right  Eare  swallowe  Tayled  and  the  left 
Eare  whole.”  That  there  were  friendly,  social  and  business 
relations  between  the  reverend  gentleman  and  Capt.  William 
Stone,  Governor  of  Maryland,  is  fully  and  authentically  estab¬ 
lished  and  that  the  change  of  habitat  and  pastorate  of  the 
former  was  the  result  of  the  efforts  and  persuasion  of  the 
latter,  we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt,  nor  do  we  doubt,  that 
the  intimacy  of  the  two,  at  a  later  period,  worked  to  the  decided 
advantage  of  Mr.  Wilkinson,  as  is  also  shown  by  the  record. 
Without  some  review  of  the  conditions  that  existed  in  the  prov¬ 
ince  and  the  mother  country  as  well,  at  the  time  now  dealt  with, 
no  adequate  picture  of  the  association  of  the  two  men  and  the 
governor’s  need  for  a  man  of  Mr.  Wilkinson’s  profession  and 
creed  can  be  drawn.  In  this  connection  it  is  to  be  recalled, 
that  the  province  had  begun  to  fill  up  with  settlers,  who  in  a 
large  measure  were  of  the  Protestant  faith  and  consequently 
unwilling  to  be  dominated  by  the  Catholics.  In  a  short  time 
the  mutterings  of  the  first  mentioned  element  took  a  more 
aggressive  form  and  complaints  were  registered  in  England, 
where  religious  disorders  were  in  the  making,  respecting  Lord 
Baltimore’s  favoritism  of  the  Romanists  in  his  official  appoint¬ 
ments.  The  administrative  control,  if  not  the  revocation  of 
his  charter  was  threatened.  Lord  Baltimore,  a  wise  man,  saw 
the  trend  of  events,  appreciated  the  danger,  the  possible  loss 
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of  his  province,  the  investments  he  had  already  made  there  and 
his  future  profits.  He  also  realized  the  need  for  changing  the 
religious  complexion  of  the  administrative  heads  of  his  govern¬ 
ment  and  council  of  state.  As  has  been  seen,  he  commissioned 
the  Hon.  Thomas  Hatton,  a  recognized  Protestant,  his  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  and  vested  him  in  his  official  capacities  with 
powers  of  the  widest  scope.  Other  officers  were  also  selected 
by  him,  partly  it  may  be  on  their  ability  to  perform  their  duties, 
but  more  largely  because  no  question  could  be  made  respecting 
their  denominational  affiliations.  On  August  6,  1648,  Capt. 
William  Stone,  who  had  for  some  years  lived  in  Virginia,  was 
appointed  by  him  as  governor  of  the  province  and  given  the 
authority  which  had  before  been  exercised  by  the  Catholic 
incumbents  of  the  position.  He  even  recited  in  Capt.  Stone's 
commission,  that  the  latter  had  undertaken,  “in  some  short 
time  to  procure  five  hundred  people  of  British  or  Irish  descent 
to  come  from  other  places  and  plant  and  reside  in  Mary¬ 
land,"  well  knowing  and  doubtless  intending,  that  his  new 
appointee  should  and  would  select,  as  newcomers  to  the  prov¬ 
ince,  persons  of  the  governor's  own  religious  belief.  The 
records  show,  if  we  read  them  right,  that  Capt.  Stone  did  his 
duty,  even  though  a  little  later  he  was  “hoist  by  his  own 
petard,"  carried  out  his  undertaking  and  brought  people  “from 
other  places,"  probably  mostly  from  Virginia  and  some  from 
other  of  the  American  colonies  and  the  old  country  and  perhaps 
it  was  his  success  in  persuading  the  Virginians  to  cross  over 
the  Potomac,  with  their  families,  servants  and  effects,  into 
Maryland,  that  was  the  basis  for  the  statement  which  has 
already  been  quoted,  “that  Maryland  at  the  first  was  peopled 
by  unpeopling  Virginia."  Aside  from  what  has  been  said,  the 
proprietary  personally  extended  invitations  to  well  placed 
British  residents  to  come  over  to  inhabit  and  plant  and  when 
they  accepted,  created  positions  for  them  and  granted  them 
large  areas  with  manorial  rights  similar  to  those  of  the  mother 
country.  A  fair  illustration  of  this  is  the  case  of  the  Hon. 
Robert  Brooke,  heretofore  mentioned,  for  whom  a  county  was 
erected  and  he  was  appointed  its  commander.  Then  too  there 
were  the  Puritans  of  Virginia,  trouble  makers  there  and  later 
in  Maryland  to  whom  Lord  Baltimore,  when  they  were  expelled 
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from  the  colony,  extended  the  brotherhood  of  man  and  gave 
them  a  sanctuary  and  a  large  tract  of  land,  at  or  near  the 
present  Annapolis,  which  they  were  glad  to  and  happily 
called  “Providence.”  Although  the  records  and  history  of  the 
province  may  not  so  express  it,  to  us  it  is  obvious,  that  it  was 
the  intent  and  purpose  of  Lord  Baltimore,  at  this  time,  to  divest 
his  province  of  its  Roman  Catholic  characterization  and  to 
create  and  foster  the  belief,  not  only  in  the  minds  of  the  rulers 
in  England,  but  as  well  in  the  minds  of  intending  adventurers 
of  the  Protestant  faith,  that  they  had  an  equal  chance  of  health, 
happiness,  material  prosperity,  honors  and  official  preferment, 
with  those  of  his  own  belief.  To  carry  out  his  plans,  clergymen 
were  required  to  minister  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  old  and 
new  Protestant  inhabitants  and  according  to  published  state¬ 
ment,  the  Rev.  William  Wilkinson  was  the  first  to  be  chosen  or 
at  least  to  answer  the  call.  To  what  extent,  if  at  all,  the  fact 
that  both  the  Calvert  and  Wilkinson  families  were  from  York¬ 
shire  and  that  both  had  representatives  in  the  Oxonion  Alum- 
nienses  figured  in  the  choice  of  Mr.  Wilkinson,  is  not  known, 
but  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  these  considerations  had  some 
inducive  influence.  However,  as  has  been  seen,  he  came  over 
to  Maryland  and  it  is  his  life  there  which  attracts  our  interest. 
The  date  of  his  birth  is  uncertain,  because  as  has  before  been 
pointed  out,  of  the  laxity  of  deponents  in  giving  their  ages, 
for  example,  in  the  instant  matter,  on  May  1,  1652,  he  gave  his 
age  as  50  years  “or  thereabouts”  and  about  five  years  later, 
he  had  not  become  even  a  year  older.  If  it  be  assumed  as  true, 
that  he  was  the  William  Wilkinson,  who  at  the  age  of  14  years, 
matriculated  in  June,  1626,  at  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  his 
birth  year  would  have  been  about  1612  and  consequently  in 
both  1652  and  1657  he  would  have  been  well  under  and  at  his 
death  in  1663  not  much  over  50.  The  records  of  the  province 
attest,  that  in  addition  to  discharging  his  ministerial  duties, 
he  also  engaged  in  trade  and  had  a  store  and  doubtless  was  a 
planter  as  well  and  it  may  be,  he  was  the  “Mr.”  Wilkinson  to 
whom  an  allowance  was  made  as  the  doorkeeper  of  the  Upper 
House  of  the  Assembly,  at  its  session  which  began  September 
15,  1663,  but  if  so,  his  services  could  only  have  been  for  a  few 
days,  as  his  will  was  proved  on  the  twenty-first  day  of  the  same 
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month.  At  the  following  session  which  began  September  13, 
1664,  Mr.  John  Powick  is  to  be  noted  as  the  incumbent  of  the 
position.  It  can  very  well  be  imagined,  that  at  the  time  here 
dealt  with,  the  remuneration  of  a  minister  was  not  specially 
large  or  very  regularly  paid  and  that  unless  such  a  one  pos¬ 
sessed  independent  means,  there  would  be  a  real  need  to  aug¬ 
ment  his  income  from  other  sources.  By  the  association  of 
persons  and  events,  the  reverend  gentleman  is  susceptible  of 
easy  identification  as  one  of  the  witnesses  to  the  wills  of  Thomas 
Maidwell,  October  27,  1651;  Anne  Brooks,  wife  of  Francis, 
October  19,  1653,  and  of  Col.  John  Price,  February  10,  1660/1, 
and  in  a  similar  manner,  as  a  legatee  under  the  wills  of  Owen 
James,  September  18,  1659,  and  of  Forker  Frissell,  December 
13,  1661.  On  May  1,  1652,  Mr.  Wilkinson  in  a  deposition  made 
by  him  admitted,  that  on  the  previous  April  10,  he  had  wit¬ 
nessed  the  unconventional  marriage  of  a  couple,  who,  the  rec¬ 
ords  show,  subsequently  lived  together  as  husband  and  wife. 
The  man  involved  was  indicted  on  a  number  of  serious  charges, 
convicted  and  heavily  fined  and  he  and  his  woman  companion 
were  ordered  separated  until  they  were  joined  together  “in 
matrimony  in  the  usual  allowed  manner.”  Whether  they  later 
were  regularly  married,  we  do  not  know,  but  two  things  may  be 
said  of  the  case,  firstly,  that  no  other  instance  of  like  depravity 
or  moral  obliquity,  on  the  part  of  any  well  placed  man,  which 
the  guilty  man  was,  despite  his  malodorous  past,  has  been 
encountered  by  us  in  quite  a  close  study  of  the  annals  of  the 
early  days  of  the  province  and  secondly,  that  the  witness  was 
not  even  censured  for  his  participation  in  the  sordid  affair. 
Another  incident  in  which  Mr.  Wilkinson  figured  and  to  which 
we  have  previously  alluded,  concerned  the  matrimonial  dissen¬ 
sions  of  a  Robert  and  Dorothy  Holt.  The  latter  it  seems,  from 
the  records,  had  transferred  her  conjugal  affection  and  its 
corollary  privileges  to  another  and  had  made  it  plain  indeed, 
that  her  husband  had  become  a  most  unsavory  memory  to 
her.  Apparently  at  this  place  in  their  story  of  marital  infelicity, 
the  contending  parties  made  the  grave  mistake  of  not  seeking 
one  of  the  legal  luminaries  of  the  period,  but  instead,  with  a 
view  of  obtaining  amelioration  of  their  unhappy  lot,  went  to 
their  pastor.  The  latter  probably  knowing,  it  may  be  by  com- 
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mon  repute  or  perchance  from  the  admissions  of  the  fair  but 
frail  Dorothy  herself,  that  there  were  large  blots  on  the 
escutcheons  of  several  of  her  children  and  the  lady  continuing 
inflexible  in  her  refusal  to  have  more  to  do  with  her  husband, 
apparently  decided  it  was  high  time  for  him  to  invoke  his 
ecclesiastical  authority,  so  on  December  4,  1654,  he  prepared 
and  personally  witnessed,  at  their  request  he  later  deposed,  a 
paper  by  which  they  mutually  released  each  other  from  all 
claims  incident  to  their  marital  status.  For  about  three  years 
the  remedy  seemed  to  be  efficacious  or  rather  until  a  Mrs. 
Christian  Bonnefield,  who  was  possibly  a  widow,  but  may  have 
merely  lost  her  taste  for  a  still  existent  spouse,  appeared  on 
the  scene,  met  and  loved  the  lorn,  but  we  hope  still  attractive 
Robert,  who,  obviously  reciprocated  the  feeling  to  its  fullest 
measure.  They  decided  to  marry,  but  Christian,  amorous, 
yet  cautious,  had  no  wish  to  violate  social  conventions  or  run 
counter  to  the  law.  As  testified  to  by  her,  she  went  to  Mr. 
Wilkinson,  told  him  about  her  former  husband  and  Robert's 
former  wife  and  asked  for  his  assurance,  that  she  and  Robert 
might  legally  marry.  She  was  so  assured,  but  still  hesitant 
and  doubtful,  made  other  visits  and  received  additional  assur- 
rance.  So  on  January  28,  1658,  the  impatient  pair  realized 
their  dream  of  bliss  and  were  made  one,  according  to  God's 
Holy  Ordinances  and  man  made  law,  by  their  clerical  adviser. 
Unfortunately,  the  authorities  having  cognizance  of  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  penal  statutes  did  not  view  the  marriage  with 
either  nonchalance  or  complaisance;  quite  the  contrary  in 
fact.  Messrs.  Holt  and  Wilkinson  were  arrested,  admitted  to 
bail  and  after  some  preliminary  legal  skirmishes,  including  the 
temporary  disappearance  of  the  principal  accused,  the  latter 
was  indicted  for  bigamy  and  Mr.  Wilkinson  as  an  accessory  to 
the  offense.  In  1659  the  defendants  were  called  for  trial, 
before  the  Provincial  Court,  presided  over  by  Gov.  Josias 
Fendall,  but  after  calling  the  jury  and  reading  the  present¬ 
ment,  the  defendants  objected  that  the  jury  was  a  very  weak 
one  to  have  the  determination  of  such  an  important  matter, 
it  involving  life  or  death,  and  insisted  on  their  right  to  be 
tried  by  a  Protestant  jury.  The  court  recognized  the  reason¬ 
ableness  of  these  objections,  respited  the  case  and  the  governor 
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himself  became  surety  for  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Wilkinson 
at  a  later  term.  The  accession  of  Richard  Cromwell,  son  of 
Oliver,  to  the  Protectorate  and  the  general  amnesty  which  fol¬ 
lowed  saved  a  further  trial,  so  far  at  least  as  the  Rev.  William 
Wilkinson  was  concerned,  although  at  a  later  date  both  Robert 
and  Christian  were  presented,  because  despite  their  pardon 
they  had  continued  to  live  together  as  man  and  wife.  Before 
this  case  was  tried  Holt  died  and  litigation  over  his  estate  and 
the  segregation  from  it  of  the  antenuptial  property  of  Chris¬ 
tian,  for  a  time,  held  the  attention  of  the  court.  It  should  not 
however  be  assumed  from  the  lapses  or  the  bad  judgment 
displayed  by  Mr.  Wilkinson  in  the  two  above  recited  instances 
that  he  did  not  discharge  his  clerical  obligations  in  other 
respects,  because  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  converse  of  this 
appears  of  record,  as  may  be  illustrated,  in  part,  by  his  atten¬ 
tions  and  ministrations  to  a  John  Stringer,  who  became  ill  and 
later  died  at  the  Wilkinson  home  and  whose  burial  and  estate 
were  taken  in  charge  by  the  pastor,  who  preached  the  funeral 
sermon,  provided  the  funeral  dinner  and  “a  plank  for  his  cof¬ 
fin.”  He  also  took  upon  himself  the  guardianship  and  tuition 
of  a  William  Pritchard,  whose  father,  shortly  before  his  death, 
had  brought  the  child  to  and  left  him  with  Mr.  Wilkinson.  We 
have  been  unable  to  ascertain  how  many  times  the  reverend 
gentleman  married,  the  maiden  surnames  of  his  wives  or  to 
identify  the  mother  or  mothers,  if  they  were  different,  of  his 
daughters,  Mary,  Rebecca  and  Elizabeth.  The  Virginia  author¬ 
ities  before  cited  show  he  came  to  that  colony  before  October 
3,  1635,  when  he  acquired  his  first  land  by  purchase;  that  he 
transported  his  wife  Naomy  before  November  20,  1635,  but 
how  much  before  the  date  last  mentioned  is  not  stated,  and 
that  no  claim  for  land  was  made  for  the  transportation  of  a 
child  or  children,  from  which  failure  we  believe  it  fair  to 
assume  his  three  children  were  born  in  the  colony,  but  aside 
from  this,  if  he  were  born  about  1612  he  could  not  in  1635,  at 
the  age  of  about  23  years,  have  been  the  father  of  very  many 
children,  probably  of  not  even  the  three  mentioned.  When  did 
Naomy  Wilkinson  die?  Was  she  the  mother  of  the  children  or 
either  of  them?  We  cannot  answer  either  question,  but  it  is 
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significant,  when  the  then  prevailing  custom  is  considered, 
that  no  daughter,  granddaughter  or  later  female  descendant, 
so  far  at  least  as  we  have  found,  was  ever  given  the  name 
Naomy.  The  daughter  Mary  Wilkinson  evidently  died  young, 
unmarried  and  without  issue,  Rebecca  married  firstly  Thomas 
Dent,  and  Elizabeth  Wilkinson  married  William  Hatton,  but 
we  have  not  found  a  Naomy  among  their  descendants.  In  his 
will  Mr.  Wilkinson  called  Margaret  Budden-Wilkinson  “my 
last  wife.”  Did  the  testator  mean  by  “last”  a  second  wife  or 
does  it  denote  a  procession  of  wives?  Did  he  have  a  wife 
between  Naomy  and  Margaret?  If  so,  who  was  she  and  was 
she  the  mother  of  the  three  girls  or  either  of  them?  By  no 
possible  chance  could  Margaret  Budden-Wilkinson  have  been 
the  mother  of  Rebecca  or  Elizabeth  Wilkinson  for  a  variety 
of  reasons,  among  them  the  following:  her  own  daughter, 
Elizabeth  Budden,  as  established  by  incidental  circumstances, 
was  of  tender  age  in  1650  when  brought  to  Maryland  by  her 
stepfather,  whose  will  of  May  29,  1663,  shows  she  was  then 
alive,  under  18  years  of  age  and  unmarried.  In  fact  she  lived 
until  about  1673,  died  unmarried  and  without  issue,  when  Mr. 
Dent  on  the  statement  that  he  and  William  Hatton  had  sup¬ 
ported  her  for  years  was  granted  administration  on  her  estate. 
It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  at  the  date  of  the  above  mentioned 
will  both  Rebecca  and  Elizabeth  were  married  women  and 
mothers  of  “eldest”  sons,  and  this  in  turn  imports  they  also 
had  youngest  sons,  which  was  probably  the  case.  As  the  rec¬ 
ords  strongly  tend  to  indicate  that  these  two  ladies  were  mar¬ 
ried  as  early  as  1659,  it  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  probable 
that  if  Margaret’s  daughter  Elizabeth,  by  her  earlier  husband, 
had  not  entered  her  “teens,”  two  daughters  by  her  second  hus¬ 
band  could  be  getting  married.  It  also  seems  improbable  that 
Margaret  would  confer  the  name  Elizabeth  on  a  daughter  by 
her  last  husband  when  she  already  had  a  living  daughter  of 
the  same  name  by  her  former  spouse.  In  view  of  these  sug¬ 
gestions,  we  fear  that  if  Naomy  Wilkinson  was  not  the  mother 
of  Rebecca  and  Elizabeth  Wilkinson,  a  mother  other  than  Mrs. 
Margaret  Budden-Wilkinson  must  be  found  for  them.  Mr. 
Wilkinson  died  at  his  home,  a  part  of  Westbury  Manor,  in  St. 
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George’s  Hundred,  St.  Mary’s  County,  between  July  8,  1663, 
the  date  of  an  unsigned  codicil  to  his  will,  and  September  21, 
the  date  of  its  probate.  As  before  indicated,  it  mentions  his 
stepdaughter,  Elizabeth  Budden,  his  grandchildren,  William, 
eldest  son  of  Thomas  and  Rebecca  Dent,  and  William,  eldest 
son  of  William  and  Elizabeth  Hatton,  and  appoints  their 
fathers  as  overseers  for  them.  It  very  clearly  defines  the 
relationship  of  his  legatees  and  gives  to  the  stepdaughter,  at 
18  or  marriage,  the  cattle  mark  which  already  belonged  to  her, 
and  to  his  grandsons  cattle  and  sheep  and  to  their  parents  the 
remainder  of  his  estate.  The  codicil  goes  a  step  further  and 
devises  to  his  two  sons-in-law,  Dent  and  Hatton,  parts  of 
Westbury  Manor  which  the  testator  recites  he  had  purchased 
from  Capt.  William  Stone  and  which  manor,  it  will  be  remem¬ 
bered,  we  in  another  part  of  these  notes  stated  had  been 
granted  to  a  Thomas  Weston  and  that  Gov.  Stone  had  “ex¬ 
tended”  same,  on  a  judgment  of  debt  against  Weston,  for  99 
years.  It  is  possible,  as  has  heretofore  been  published,  that 
Mr.  Wilkinson  was  a  son  of  Rev.  Gabriel  Wilkinson  of  Upper 
Winchingdon  and  Vicar  of  Bishop’s  Woobourne,  Buckingham¬ 
shire,  born  1576,  died  December  17,  1658,  who  described  as 
of  Yorkshire,  matriculated  at  Merton  College,  January  25, 
1593/4,  aged  17,  B.  A.  December  1,  1597,  M.  A.  July  7,  1603, 
and  he  may  have  himself  been  the  Rev.  William  Wilkinson, 
who  is  registered  as  a  son  of  Gabriel  of  Bishop  Coburn,  Bucks., 
Magdalen  Hall,  matriculated  June  9,  1626,  aged  14,  B.  A.  Feb¬ 
ruary  3,  1629/30,  M.  A.  October  25,  1632,  but  as  we  have  done 
in  other  instances,  we  pass  along  to  others,  with  money  and 
time  at  their  disposal,  further  inquiries  and  verification.  We 
do  however,  earnestly  advise  the  descendants  of  Mr.  Wilkinson, 
when  next  their  occasions  bring  them  to  Washington,  D.  C., 
that  they  remain  over  for  an  extra  day  or  two,  get  in  touch 
with  us  and  pay  a  visit  to  St.  George’s  or  Poplar  Hill  Church, 
as  it  is  interchangeably  called,  where  their  ancestor  performed 
the  functions  of  a  Church  of  England  ecclesiastic,  and  although 
they  will  not  there  find  the  original  edifice,  it  and  its  church¬ 
yard  and  gravestones  will  possess  enough  antiquity  to  attract 
and  hold  the  interest  of  the  most  casual. 
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Conclusion. 

This  now  brings  to  a  close  the  genealogical  story  of  Aunt 
Jane  Long,  “The  Mother  of  Texas,”  the  first  woman  of  Anglo- 
American  blood  to  enter  it,  who  with  her  husband  did  much  to 
make  it  the  “lone  star”  in  the  diadem  of  her  forty-seven  sister 
states,  and  who  loved  its  every  inch  until  God  closed  her  eyes 
on  it,  in  Richmond,  Texas,  December  20,  1880. 


Supplemental  Notes. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  finished,  the  compiler  has  been 
strongly  urged  to  add  the  following : 

Ann  Herbert  (Dent)  Wilkinson,  born  Oct.  30,  1756,  in 
Charles  County,  Md.,  died  July  15,  1813,  in  Washington,  Adams 
County,  Miss.,  only  dau.  of  Gen.  John  Dent  and  his  wife 
Sarah  (Marshall)  Dent,  married  Feb.  24,  1774,  in  Maryland, 
Capt.  William  Mackall  Wilkinson,  born  Feb.  12,  1752,  in  Mary¬ 
land,  died  testate  there,  March  12,  1799,  only  son  of  Hon. 
William  Wilkinson  and  Barbara  (Mackall)  Wilkinson.  Among 
a  number  of  children  had — 

Jane  Herbert  (Wilkinson)  Long,  “The  Mother  of  Texas,” 
born  July  23,  1798,  in  Charles  County,  Maryland,  died  Dec. 
20  or  30,  1880,  in  Richmond,  Texas,  married  May  14,  1815, 
Gen.  (Dr.)  James  Long,  born,  it  is  said,  Feb.  9,  1793,  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  died,  it  is  also  said,  May  14,  1822,  on  the  steps  of  the 
governor’s  palace,  Mexico  City.  Had  the  following  issue,  Ann 
Herbert  (Long)  Winston-Sullivan,  of  whom  later;  Rebecca 
Long,  born  June  16,  1819,  died  Aug,  1819,  and  Mary  James 
Long,  born  Dec.  21,  1821,  died  June  25,  1824,  the  first  child, 
so  far  as  known,  of  Anglo-American  blood,  to  be  born  in  Texas. 

Ann  Herbert  (Long)  Winston-Sullivan,  mentioned  above, 
born  Nov.  26,  1816,  in  Walnut  Hills,  Miss.,  died  June  1,  1870, 
in  Richmond,  Texas,  married  firstly,  it  is  said  in  1831,  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  Adams  County,  Miss.,  Edward  Winston,  who  it  is  said 
died  at  an  early  age,  leaving  an  only  son.  Although  the  com¬ 
piler  has  some  notes  regarding  the  Winston  descendants,  it  is 
still  subject  to  verification.  Mrs.  Ann  Herbert  (Long)  Winston 
married  secondly,  April  2,  1844,  in  Richmond,  Texas,  the  Hon. 
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James  Shepherd  Sullivan,  born  at  Guilford  Court  House,  N.  C., 
Nov.  1,  1813,  died  Sept.  9,  1889,  in  Richmond,  Texas.  They 
had  Mary  Ann  Sullivan,  of  whom  later,  and  Sarah  Jane  Sulli¬ 
van,  born  Jan.  16,  1851,  and  died  Oct.  9,  1861. 

Mary  Ann  (Sullivan)  Miles,  born  Feb.  22,  1847,  in  Rich¬ 
mond,  Texas,  was  living  a  few  years  ago  in  Beeville,  Bee 
County,  Texas,  married  April  15,  1868,  John  William  Miles, 
born  Aug.  3,  1838,  in  Montgomery  County,  Texas,  died  Aug. 
6,  1882,  in  Richmond  Texas.  They  had  James  Sullivan  Miles, 
born  in  Richmond,  Texas,  July  23,  1869,  married  Sept.  15, 
1890,  near  Richmond,  Texas,  Mamie  Slack,  died  without  sur¬ 
viving  issue,  Dec.  30,  1921,  in  Pineville,  La.;  Ann  Herbert 
Long  (Miles)  Cochran,  of  whom  later,  and  Ferris  Collier  Miles, 
born  July  23,  1877,  in  Richmond,  Texas,  married  in  Beeville, 
Texas,  March  23,  1899,  Beatrice  Sims  and  died  without  surviv¬ 
ing  issue,  Oct.  28,  1918,  in  Roseburg,  Ore. 

Ann  Herbert  Long  (Miles)  Cochran,  born  Nov.  13,  1870, 
in  Richmond,  Texas,  was  living  1923,  married  Jan.  18,  1888, 
Benjamin  F.  Cochran,  in  Richmond,  Texas,  by  whom  she  had 
Benjamin  F.  Cochran,  Jr.,  and  Carrie  Ann  Cochran. 
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